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TO 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 


«K 


DUKE   or  GLOUCESTER, 


^C.   ^C,   ifC. 


SIR^ 


Tnit  Rbsolvbs  of  Owiw  FtLtroAM, 
now  himd>ly  prewsted  for  tbe  acc^Utnde  of 
your  Boyal  Highness,  contain  a  treasure  of 
Ditme^  Mondy  and  FtMtkdL  wisdom,  clothed 
in  manly,  n^rvoiis,  and  energetic  language. 
When  I  proposed  to  myself  the  republication  of 
Uii&  work,  I  was  aatairally  desirous,  aftef*  it  had 
remained  so  long  in  obscurity,  of  bringing  it 
forward  to  puUic  notice,  under  the  patronage 
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of  One^  who  could  form  a  proper  estimate  of 
its  merits,  and  by  the  lustre  of  his  name,  and 
the  weight  of  his  character,  give  a  currency  to 
doctrines,  so  essential  to  the  promotion  of  the 
best  interests  of  man. 

The  name  of  your  Royal  Highness  imme- 
diately occurred :  and  by  the  intercession  of  a 
friend,  your  Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased 
to  cpnt&  upon  infe,  by  acce|^qg  of  tjiis.  Dedi- 
cation, an  honour,  which  I  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge. 

I  could  not  have  flattered  ifiyself  that  any 
work  of  mine,  could  have  compensated  your 
Royal  Highness  for  the  trouble  of  the  perusal ; 
but  I  can  venture  to  assure  you,  Sir^  that  the 
perusal  of  Felltham  will  afford  you  no  small 
satis&ctiqn,  as  you  will,  in  every  page,  discover 
the  loyal  subject,  the  sound  moralist,  the  pious 
Christian.  Had  this  Author  been  now  liviiig, 
entertaining  such  s^itiments  as  he  did,  where 
vrould  he  more  naturally  have  looked  for  a 
palron  than  to  your  Royal  Highness?  Sprung 
from  Ihal  august  Family  which  was  x^led  to 
protect  and  to  secure  to  the  people  of  this  land, 
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their  Constitution^  their  Laws^  and  their  Heli- 
con; trained  and  educated  as  yimr  Royal 
Highness  has  been,  by  your  illustrious  Father, 
in  the  lote  of  that  Ck)nstitution,  in  a  strict 
veneration  for  those  Laws,  and  well  instructed 
in  the  purest  principles  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
the  British  nation  have  the  best  assurance, 
that  as  you  have  early  imbibed  the  principles 
and  the  attachments  which  such  an  Education 
was  well  suited  to  produce,  so  you  will 
cherish  them,  as  long  as  you  live.  In  times  so 
eventful  as  these,  when  the  conduct  of  Princes 
may  determine  the  fate  of  empires,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  great  nation,  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  every  branch  of  that  illustri- 
ous Family  which  surrounds  the  throne;  and 
in  the  character  of  your  Royal  Highness,  they 
recognize  a  bright  emanation  of  those  virtues, 
which  for  nearly  half  a  century,  have  shone 
with  such  distinguished  splendour,  in  the  life 
of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign ;  virtues,  which 
may  have  been  the  means  of  securing  to  this 
nation  the  favour  of  Heaven,  amidst  the  alarm- 
ing convulsions  of  the  earth. 
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Thaik  ybor  Royal  Higfatteas  maf  Umg  adorn 
that  elevated  rank  ia  hmdan  society^  which 
you  are  destiiied^  by  Divihe  Providence  to  fill, 
aiid  benefit,  matakihd  by  yoor  tiUents,  by  your 
virtues^,  and  by  the  exeinf>liurin^s  of  your  Hfe, 
is  the  earnest  prayer  of  bim^  who,  with  every 
sentiment  of  respebt  and  veneration,  subcribei 
himself, 

Sir, 
Your  Royal  Highnest's 

Most  dutiftil  and  obe^ent  d^rvant, 
JAMES  GUMMING. 

Nwtmber  1806. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  HE  Editor  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Resohes  ^Owen  FeUtham  in  the  year  1804.  They 
appeared  to  him  to  abound  with  vabuAle  lessons  (^ 
instruction  on  the  most  important  and  interesting 
stdyects  inhuman  life  and  conduct,  applicable  to  all 
ages  and  conditions^  and  conveyed  with  great  force 
and  beauty  qfexpresdon.  In  them,  he  bought,  he 
beheld,  ^'  imagination  and  knowledge  equally  sue- 
*^  cestui  in  their  exertions;  ibis,  as  the  coiUrihutor 
*^  qf  truths,  and  that,  as  opening  her  qffluent  ward- 
**  robe  for  their  dre^ ;  one  like  the  Earth,  throwing 
**  oatqf  her  bosom  the  organixed  forms  of  matter, 
**  and  the  other  Kke  the  Sun,  arranging  them  in  an 
"  endless  variety  qfhue^r 

The  pleasure  and  profit  which  he  derived  from 
the  perused  (f  them,  induced  him  to  recommend  them 
to  the  attention  ff  others;  who  purchased  the  booh, 
emd  became  as  great  admirers  qfit,ae  himself.  It 
was  tMen  known  but  to  a  few  persons  who  were 
—— "^ — __ — _ — _  ^      » 

*  Preface  to  Lord  Bacon's  Essays. 
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curums  in  a  knowledge  of  the  old  writers;  anditwas 
sold  Jar  little  nwre  than  waste  paper^  and  easily  to 
he  procured.  It  had^  in  truths  lost  the  reputation 
it  once  possessed^  and  had  nearly  sunk  into  total 
oblivion;  hut  a  demand  for  it  arose^  and  it  soon 
hecame  difficult  to  ohtain  a  copy  qfit.  This  latter 
circumstance,  and  a  desire  to  hring  again  into 
general  notice  a  work,  which,  he  conceived,  could 
he  read  hy  no  one  without  improvement,  suggested 
to  the  Editor  the  idea  of  a  repuhlication :  an  idea, 
which  he  was  encouraged  to  carry  into  effect  by 
those  who  were  too  eminent  and  respectable  in  the 
department  of  moral  and  religious  learning,  to  suffer 
him  to  hesitate,  as  to  the  prosecution  of  his  design. 
Mad,  however,  any  hesitation  remmned4n  his  mind, 
it  would  have  been  effectually  removed,  by  the  invito^ 
tion  held  forth  to  him  by  one,  whose  sanction  qfsuch 
a  work  as  the  present,  could  not  but  he  regarded  by 
him  as  a  very  strong  reason  in  itself  for  sending  a 
new  Edition  of  it  to  the  press.  **  If  certainly  con- 
"  tains^  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  **  an  as- 
**  stonishing  treasure  of  moral  and  religious  truth, — 
^^  a  mine  in  which  you  may  dig  for  ages,  without 
"  exhausting  if . — When  pruned  of  a  few  impurities, 
^^  and  a  little  curtailed,  it  will  be  a  vast  addition  to 
"  the  stores  of  English  Literature." 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Resolves  was  accordingly 
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presented  to  the  puhKc  in  the  year  1806,  in  which 
the  Editor  availed  himself  qf  the  judicious  sugges-^ 
tians  qfihe  learned  person  to  whom  he  here  aUudes. 
n^e  impurities  consisted  qf  expressions,  allusions, 
and  conceits,  which  are  not  u^frequentiy  to  he  met 
vnih  in  the  writers  qfFeUtham's  time;    and  which^ 
though  hy  no  means  qfa  ticentiqus  or  immoral  cast, 
are  nevertheless  qffensive  to  the  ddicaey  qf  modem 
refinement.    Besides  curtailing  the  chapters  where 
this  could  be  done  unthout  injury  to  the  ^ect  qf  the 
argument,  or  train  of  thought,  the  Editor  exercised 
a  discretion  in  giving  only  a  selection  qf  Chapters. 
This  selection,  however,  contained  the  Jar  greater 
part  4^  the  original  work.    He,  in  that  Edition,  took 
some  Juriher  liberties  with  the  text  qfFell^m,  the 
nature  of  which,  he  deems  it  proper  here  to  state. 
For  such  obsolete  words  anid  quaint  phrases  as 
might  not  be  intelligible,  except  to  those  conversant 
with  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeen^ 
centuries,  or  might  not  carry  with  them  a  ready 
signification  to  the  minds  of  readers  at  large,  he 
substituted  others  which  appeared  to  him  better 
adapted  to  convey  the  Author's  meaning;  and  he 
ventured,  occasionally,  somewhat  to  modernize  the 
dress  in  which  the  writer  had  clothed  his  thoughts; 
a  Jreedom  which  he  sparingly,  and,  he  trusts,  cau- 
tioushf  exercised.   He  also  adopted  the  orthography 
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nwoinuse;  and  where  mmeqf  the  ti^  ^OMigslirs 
did  mt  appmit  si^ficienify  appropriate  he  endea- 
voured to  remedy  Ihat  defiet.  Morefimshed  trans- 
laiioMe  ^eome  ^  the  claseicai  quotations  were  also, 
in  some  instaneesy  substituted  frem  other  writers* 
In  aU  these  alterations,  it  was  the  olffsct  of  ^JBdi^^ 
to  render  his  Author  better  adapted Jbr  general  %ise. 
The  whole  of  that  impression  (which  was  a  large 
one)  hamng  been  caUed  Jbr,' several  years  ago,  the 
Editor  has  much  gratification  in  again  commuting 
<A»  lOorA  to  Ae  press;  which  he  would  have  eetrlier 
done,  if  he  could  have  cemmaeded  the  time  neees-- 
mryjbr  that  purpose. 

In  the  present  Edition  of  Ae  Besolhes,  he  has 
been  induced,  to  insert  a  few  not  included  in  the 
firmer  one,which  he  considers  to  ha»e  well  deserved 
a  place  in  it;  and  he  has  mdfjmned  to  J4  tome 
of  the  poetic  productions  of  Owen  FelUham;  bothqf 
which,  he  flatters  himself  will  prove  acceptable  to 
those  who  may  read  the  Volume  now  presented  to 
the  Public.  The  Editor  has  also  enlarged  the 
Account  qfihe  Author  and  his  Writings,  prejksed 
to  the  former  impression  of  the  Resolves ;  but  witk^ 
out  being  oMe  to  add  much  to  the  flfw  partieulars 
which  he  then  gave  of  ^private  history. 

May  ISaO. 
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jThere  are  &w  Englii^  writers,  perhaps  wne^  of 
any  ocmaiderable  cdd)rity  in  the  ages  in  which  they 
li?ed,  of  whom  less  is  known,  than  of  the  Author  (tf 
the  Resolves;  and  what  is  particularly  remarkable, 
tbof^h  this  production  of  his  pen,  had  passed  through 
no  less  than  twelve  Editions,  (the  greater  part  of 
which  aj^eared  .during  his  life)  when  I  formerly 
ventured  to  present  it  to  the  world,  yet  the  name 
oi  Owen  Felltham  had  not  been  miule  the  aul^ect 
of  an  article  in  any  one  of  our  printed  Biographical 
CdlectifHis. 

Thef^iiwis  were  afamily  of  high  antiquity  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  and  were  seated,  according  to 
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Blomefield,  at  Felltham's  Manor,  in  the  former  county, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  branch  of 
them,  it  seems,  remained  in  Norfolk  in  1664:  and, 
I  am  informed  by  my  fidend  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq. 
Herald  at  Lancaster,  that  there  is,  in  the  College  of 
Arms,  a  pedigree  of  the  Fellthams,  of /our  descents, 
made,  in  a  visitation  c^  that  year ;  which  sets  forth, 
that  Thomas  Felltham  of  Sculthorpe,  in  Norfolk^  who 
married  Mayant  daughter  of  Jackson,  of  — — —  in 
Derbyshire,  had  issue  Thomas  Felltham  of  Mutford,, 

in  Suffolk,  who  married  Mary  daughter  of 

Ufflett  of  Somerleyton,  in  Suffolk,  who  had  Robert 
Felltham  of  Sculthorpe,  who  married  Christian  daugh- 
ter of  WilliaAd  Lucas,  of  Homiger,  in  Suffolk,  and 
had  a  numerous  issue,  of  which  the  second  son  was 
named  Owen.  The  abpve-mentiqned  Thomas  Fell- 
tham of  Mutford  in  Suffolk,  must  in  all  probability, 
have  been  the  father  of  our  author ;  and  the  Owen 
described  as  the  second  son  of  Robert  Felltham  of 
Sculthorpe,  the  nephew  of  him  who  wrote  the 
Resolves,  from  whom  that  Owen  derived  his  Christian 
name. 

That  the  name  of  Felltham's  father  was  Thomas, 
that  he  resided  in  Suffolk,  that  he  died  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1631,  aged  62,  and  was  buried  at  Babram, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  appears  from  the  following  Epitaph 
written  by  his  son  Owen,  and  preserved  in  the  sup- 
plementary matter  to  the  later  impressions  of  the 
Resolves ;  from  which  it  also  appears,  that  his  father 
had  three  children ;  and  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
worth. 
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["  Upon  my  Father's  Tomb  at  Babram  in  Cambridgeshire/*} 

M.  P.  Q.  S.  Memoriae  Posterisque  Sacrum. 

Ex 

Suilblciae  ortus  Comitatu 

Thomas  Felltham 

Vir  probus,  generosus,  sciens 

Ubique  colendus. 

Bonis, 

Malis, 

Adjutor^  Obstes; 

Amicisque  fidelis. 

Bene  vivens,  moriens  pie, 

Filios  ires,  totitemque  Natas,    * 

Superstites  relinquens, 

11.  Martii,  Salutis  Anno  1631. 

Sed  militis  suae  62. 

Per  natu  Filium  minorem. 

Hie, 

In  vitam  beatiorem 

Ad  Resurgendum, 

Positus. 

The  monument  is  still  in  existence  in  the  Church 
€&  Babram.  The  parish  clerk  who,  in  the  year  1806, 
when  I  iliade  my  inquiries  concerning  the  Fell- 
thams,  distinctly  recollected  events  and  circumstances 
as  £Eir  back  as  1734,  had  never  heard  of  any  of 
the  name  having  been  settled  at  that  place  or  its 
neighbourhood ;  nor  could  I  learn  that  any  traces  of 
the  family  remained  in  Norfolk,  or  even  at  Mutford  in 
Suffolk,  which  was  in  latter  times  the  seat  of  their 
residence.  The  minister  at  Mutford  examined  his 
roisters;  but  could  .find  nothing  in  them  respecting 
the  family,  of  a  more  recent  date  than  1590.  It  was 
the  baptismal  entry  of  a  female.  The  Church  con- 
tained no  memorials  of  the  Fellthams  of  any  kind ; 
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and  as  the  minister  believed  **  there  was  no  estate 
^^  that  could  have  been  in  their  possession)  for  very 
**  many  years."  The  name  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common one;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  learn  of 
several  who  bear  it,  whether  they  were  descended 
from  our  author  Owen;  but  I  have  not  met  with  a 
single  Felltham  who  c(Miki  trace  his  lineage  to  that 
source  or  who  set  up  any  pretensions  to  a  connection 
with  his  family*. 

Owen  Felltham  must  have  been  bom  either  at 
the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  sdgn,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  James  the  first's. 

Of  his  private  history,  I  have  not  been  able  (and 
I  have  not  been  indolent  in  my  researches)  to  collect 
any  further  information  than  what  is  afforded  by 
Oldys,  in  his  manuscript  notes  to  a  copy  of  Langbain 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  '^  Of  this  Fell- 
"  tham,"  says  Oldys,  **  there  has  been  little  written, 

.  «  It  may  be  worth  wbHe  to  mention,  that  about  two  yeaks 
j^,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  tbe  name  of  ^'  Owen 
Felltham,"  placed  over  a  ginger-bread  booth  at  Croydon  Fair, 
where  I  happened  to  be  with  a  party  of  children.  The 
proprietor  of  it,  being  present,  (who  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  respectable  and  intelligent  man,)  I  talked  to  him  about  bis 
mninept  oame-sake.  I  found  he  was  a  natwe  of  Suffialk;  aiul  tbut 
be  had  heard  of  the  Resolves,  which  not  many  years  before  had 
been  put  into  his  hands  by  a  schoolmaster  in  that  county^  with 
whom  he  had  placed  a  son ;  but  he  was  not  conscious  of  having 
sprung  from  the  family;  and  could  not  carry  his  genealogy 
farther  back  than  his  own  (ather  and  mother.  If  he  could  have 
traced  it  back  but  two  generations  furth^,it  is  pot  improbable  be 
would  have  turned  out  to  be  a  near  relative  of  our  Owen.  The 
coincidence  of  christian  name  and  county  of  birth  is,  at  all  events, 
curious. 
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**  he  was  a  poet  of  those  times,  but  more  noticed  as  a 
^*  moralist  for  his  book  of  Resolves^*"  which  in  another 
place  he  mentions,  as  ^^  having  been  looked  upon  by 
^  some  readers,  as  a  treatise  full  of  good  councils^  and 
"  fine  conceits."  Oldys  fiirther  says,  "  William 
**  Loughton,  the  schoolmaster  in  Kensington,  is  the 
^  only  person  I  have  met  with  who  knows  any  thing 
"  more  of  him  (t.  e.  than  the  fact  of  his  parentage).  I 
**  think  he  told  me  once,  near  thirty  years  since,  that 
**  he  or  some  of  his  family  were  related  to  Owen  Fell- 
**  tham;  and  that  he  lived  in  some  noble  house,  in 
**  quality  of  gentleman  of  the  horse,  or  secretary  to 
"  some  nobleman;  with  several  other  particulars,  now 
"  forgot."  It  is  most  probable,  that  the  noble  family 
with  which  Felltham  is  here  said  to  have  been  con- 
nected, was  that  of  the  Earl  of  Thompnd.  In  the 
Dedication  which  is  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of 
his  Resolves,  commencing  with  the  year  1661,  and 
which  is  addressed  "  to  the  Right  Honourable,  my 
**  most  honoured  Lady  Mary  Countess  Dowager  of 
**  Thomond,"  he  declares,  "  that  most  of  them  were 
"  composed,  under  the  coverture  of  her  roof;"  and  he 
notices,  ^^  the  many  other  obligations  which  em- 
"  boldened  him  to  this  dedication ;"  and  at  the  end 
of  the  last  or  twelfth  edition,  published  in  1709, 
there  is  "  A  form  of  prayer  composed  for  the  family 
'^  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
"  Thomond*." 

•  This  lady  wa«  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Fermor,  Knight, 
ao  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Pomfret,  who  spent  bis  youth  in  the 
Netherlands,  under  that  great  captain  in  arms,  William  Prince 

b 
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jFlis  motives  for  writing  the  Resolves,  and  for' 
giving  them  to  the  world,  are  as  virtuous  as  they 
must  be  interesting  to  the  moralist,  but  particularly 
the  Christian  moralist.  The  Resolves  themsdves, 
also  throw  a  broad  and  strong  light  on  the  per- 
sonal character,  habits,  and  dispositions  of  the  writer. 
Speaking  of  this  work  in  ofie  of  his  old  prefeces. 


of  OraQge.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  He  kepi 
up  the  old  style  of  livings  and  enteruined  James  the  First  and 
his  Queen,  at  Easton,  in  1603.  Sir  George  Fermor  married 
Mary  daughter  of  Thomas  Curson  of  Addington»  in  Berks,  Esq. 
hy  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  eight  daughters.  FeHtham 
wrote  an  epitaph  on  this  lady,  in  which  he  describes  her,  as 
•'  ihe  best  example  qf  her  sex/'  Her  daughter  Mary  first  married 
Kobert  Crighton  Lord  Sanquehar,  a  Scotch  peer,  who  was 
executed  at  London,  June  29,  1613,  and  afterwards  married 
Barnabas  sixth  Earl  of  Thomond,  who, according  to  Lodge  in  his 
Irish  Peerage,  was  a  nobleman  of  strict  byatty,  reBgioo,  ittd  . 
honour*  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  Ireland;  and  upon  the  rebellion  breaking 
out  in  that  country,  he  repaired  to  his  Majesty  King  Charles  at 
Oxford,  who,  during  the  Earl's  attendance  upon  him  there, 
receiTed  such  proofs  of  his  fidelity  and  afiection  to  his  person 
and  service,  that,  by  patent  under  the  priry  seal  dated  3d  March, 
1645,  he  created  him  Marquis  of  Billing,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton;  but  the  troubles  which  overspread  the  kingdom, 
prevented  the  passing  of  the  patent  under  the  great  seal,  so  that 
the  title  was  never  enjoyed. — Lodge  gives  some  long  and  curiout 
•xtracts  from  the  wilb  of  this  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  of  his 
Countess ;  but,  I  find  no  mention  of  Felltham  in  them.  Penelopd 
Countess  of  Peterborough,  was  daughter  of  the  Countess  of 
Thomond  by  her  last  husband.  Felltham  penned  some  lines  in 
praise  of  her  beauty,  addressed  to  the  painter  to  wl^om  she  sat 
for  her  picture. 
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"  To  *er  Peruser,''  he  says,  "  whaf  I  aime  at^in 
**  iU  I  confesse  hath  most  respect  to  mysdife:  that 
*'  I  might  ^fut  of  my  owne  school^  take  a  leswn 
^^  which  shtmld  serve  mejbr  my  whole  pilgrimage : 
^^  and  if  I  should  wanderi  my  own  items  might 
**  s^  me  in  heaven's  direct  way  againe.  We 
^  do  not  so  readily  run  into  crimes,  that  from  our 
"  owne  mouth  hare  had  sentence  of  condemnation*'* 
Again,  in  the  same  preface,  he  says,  **  That  I  might 
"  curb  my  own  wild  passions,  I  have  writ  these: 
**  and  if  thou  findest  a  line  to  mend  thee,  I  shall 
^  thinke  I  have  divulged  it  to  purpose.  Read  all 
"  and  use  thy  mind's  liberty — ^how  thy  sulSrage  falls, 
**  I  weigh  not;  fbr  it  wds  not  so  much  to  please 
**  others,  as  to  profit  myselfe."  And  in  the  preface 
to  the  later  editions,  he  further  observes,  ^'  Sure  it  is, 
*'  the  invitation  he  had  to  write  and  publish  them, 
•*  were  not  so  much  to  please  others,  or  to  diew  any 
*^  thing  he  had,  could  be  capable  of  the  name  of 
'*  parts :  but  to  give  the  world  some  account  how  he 
^^  spent  his  vacant  hours,  and  that  by  passing  the 
^  press  (Aey  becoming,  in  a  manner,  ubiquitaries) 
**  they  mi^ht  every  where  be,  as  boundaries  to  hold 
**  him,  fvithin  the  limits  of  prudence,  honour,  and 
*•  virtue''  Conformably  with  this  view,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  topics  which  he  handles  come  home  to  every 
man's  business  and  bosom,  and  that  it  is  the  imme* 
diate  tendency  of  the  work,  to  instruct  the  minds 
and  to  improve  the  hearts  of  men  in  general ;  and 
what  gives  no  small  effect  to  these  good  purposes, 
tbe  ailment  of  each  chapter  is  concluded  by  a 
direct  and  personal  application  of  it  to  himself,  and 
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through  him  to  his  readers,  in  the  fonn  of  a  Resolve 
or  Resolution.  In  the  very  early  editions,  and  in 
those  only,  there  is  a  chapter,  entitled  '*  Though 
**  ResoluHans  change:  yet  Vowes  should  know  no 
**  varietie.^  It  ought  not  to  be  lost ;  and  it  is  so 
short,  that  I  shall  here  insert  it. — *^  Resolutions  may 
**  often  change:  sometimes,  for  the  better;  and  the 
**  last  evar  stands  firmest.  But  vowes  well  made, 
*^  know  no  variance.  *  For  the  first  should  bee  sure, 
"  without  alteration.  He  that  violates  their  per- 
**  formance,  failes  in  his  dutie ;  and  every  breach  is 
"  a  wound  to  the  soule.  I  will  resolve  oft,  before 
**  I  vowe  once ;  never  resolve  to  vow,  but  what 
"  I  may  keepe ;  never  vow,  but  what  I  both  can, 
**  and  vrill  keepe.*'  "  The  best  is,"  (says  he,  in  his 
"  Resolve  **  Of  Public  Scandal^')  ''  to  let  the  same 
**  spirit^  guide  both  the  hand  and  tongue^  ^'  I  wiU 
**  never  prqfessCf  what  I  will  not  strive  to  practice; 
<'  and  wHl  think  it  better  to  be  crooked  timber^  than 
**  a  strait  blockefor  man  to  stumble  on.^  Randolph 
the  poet,  though  personally  unacquainted  with  Owen 
Felltham,  when  he  addressed  to  him  the  lines  on  his 
"  Booke  of  Resolves,"  might  wdl  say  of  him, — 

"  1  guesse  thy  life  thy  booke  produces, 

**  And  but  expresses  thy  peculiar  uses/' 


Thy  life  hath  been 


"  Pattern  enough,  had  it  of  all  been  seen, 
•«  Without  a  booke*/" 


«  The  Resolves  of  Owen  Feltham  remind  me  of  the  '*  PrisoaU 
"  Thoughu  upon  Religion/*  of  Bishop  Be?endge,  written  in  his 
younger  years,  and  wh.tch  consist  of  *'  Articles''  declaratory  of 
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The  Resolves  indeed,  exhibit  to  us,  f^  man  him- 
^^  as  well  as  the  author. 


principles,  and  of  resolutions  formed  upon  those  principles  "  to 
"  regulate  bis  actions  in  the  practice  of  them."  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Todd  has  most  obligingly  made  me  acquainted  with  another 
writer  of  that  day,  whose  name  I  never  before  heard  of,  and 
whose  resemblance  to  my  favourite  author,  at  once  struck  roe. 
I  refer  to  a  duodecimo  volume,  written  by  Joseph  Hensliaw, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  entitled,  "  Daily  Thoughts ;  or^  a  MU' 
"  cellany  of  Meditations  Holy  and  Humane**  the  third  edition  of 
which  was  pubhshed  in  1651,  "  much  enlarged,*'  as  the  title 
page  expresses.  It  is  extremely  'scarce,  and  is  a  pearl  of  great 
valuer  1  mean  not  on  account  of  its  scarceness,  but  its  intrinsic 
worth.  The  greater  part  of  this  roost  pleasing  and  instructive 
little  work,  (for  with  its  '*  enlargements''  it  is  a  very  small  one,J 
were,  like  Felltham's  Resolves,  written  in  the  early  days  of  life, 
for  personal  improvement,  and  given  to  the  world  from  t0e  desire 
of  proBting  otb^rs^  in  their  passage  through  it..  I  wiB  not  cbny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  a  passage  from  Bishop 
Henshaw's  preface  to  the  first  part  of  this  choice  manual  of 
piety  and  morality: — **  It  is  not  out  of  desire  of  being  known, 
''  nor  out  of  a  desire  to  bee  thought  to  know,  that  I  doe  com- 
*'  mend  this  small  tract  to  the  world ;  but  to  take  up  the  roome 
^  of  worse  thoughts  in  thy  Ittad,  and  worse  bookes  in  thy  bands. 
"  It  if  the  work  of  younger  yeares^  and  the  fruit  of  idle  times, 
''  not  of  serious  study;  and  no  otherwise  do  I  publish  it  to  view  : 
*'  though  I  am  persuaded  it  would  conduce  much  to  the  peace  of 
'*  the  Church,  if  bookes  of  this  nature  were  more  in  use.  It  were 
''  to  bee  wished  that  inferiors  would  employ  their  time,  rath^  in 
'*  holy  meditation  of  those  trutha  which  are  already  ceceived  in 
**  the  Church,  than  hi  making  themselves,  or  ia  shewing 
''  themselves  able  to  defend  them;  not  that  I  would  commend 
*'  an  ignorant  devotion  to  any,  or  desire  men  to  know  lease 
<<  good :  but  more  to  practice,  that  good  they  know  :  nor  turne 
**  religion  into  disputation;  but  turne  their  disputation  into 
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Owen  Fdltham  appears  nerer  to  have  fbUowed 
any  profession,  and  never  to  have  been  in  affluent 
circumstances ;  yet  to  have  possessed  enough  to  satisfy 
one  of  his  happy  frame  of  mind,  and  to  enable  him 
with  his  well-ordered  habits,  to  administer  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  others.  He  was  a  youth, 
whai  he  thus  spoke  of  himself,  in  one  of  his  original 
Resdves,  to  be  found  only  in  the  very  eaiiy  editions. 
^  I  live  in  a  ranke,  though  not  of  the  highest,  yet 
•^aflTording  more  freedome,  as  being  exempt  fronj 
**  those  suspicious  cares  that.pricke  the  bosome  of  the 
*'  wealthy  man.  It  is  such  as  nught  content  my 
^betters,  and  such  as  heaven  smiles  on  with  a 
'*  gracious  promise  of  blessing,  if  my  carriage!  bee  faire 
^^  ai^d  hotieste;  and  without  these,  who  is  well? 
^'  I  have  necessaries,  and  what  is  decent;  and  when 
"^  I  de^e  it,  something  for  pleasure.    Who  hath 


/  "  action  and  obedience.  Thej  shall  finde,  in  the  last  day»  that 
"  it  is  holinesae,  not  knowledge  (I  doe  not  say  holinesse,  without 
<'  knowledge)^  that  must  bring  them  to  heaven.  <  Supremo 
** '  ilU  judici  turn  scripta  approbanda  ted  facia ;'  not  the  dis- 
^'  puter>  but  the  doer  of  God^s  will  shall  be  justified.  Men« 
'<  while  they  spend  their  time  in  disputing  what  they  shall  doe, 
"  they  too  often  neglect  to  doc,  even  those  things  which  are 
«'  without  dispute.''  The  Meditations  of  Bishop  Henshaw  weH 
deserve  to  be  republished,  for  the  Use  and  iustroction  of  the 
present  generation.  There  is  also  another  valuable  little  work, 
of  the  same  character,  which  ought  to  be  much  better  known 
than  it  is.  "  Spare  Mintaes;  or^  Reiolved  Mediiatiom  and 
**  Premeditated  Reiolutions,  written  by  Arthur  Warwick*'  the 
seventh  edition  of  which  bears  the  date  of  1640. 
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*^  more  tiiat  is  needfull?  If  I  bee  not  so  rich,  as  to 
'^  soir  almes  I^  sackfiills,  even  my  mite  is  beyond  the 
^  siqieiflqetie  of  wealth;  and  my  pefh  ff^y  tongue, 
'*4md  My  l^e,  skaU  I  hope,  helpe  4ome  to  better 
**  treaeure  Aan  the  earth  n^ffbrds  them.  I  have  food 
^'  oQovenient  for  mee;  and  I  sometimes  find  exercise 
'^  to  keepe  my  bodie  healthfull ;  when  I  doe,  I  make 
**  it  my  recreation,  not  my  toyle.  My  rayment  is 
'^  not  of  the  worst:  but  good,  and  than  that,  let  mee 
never  have  better.  I  can  be  as  wanne,  in  a  good 
keisey,  as  a  prince,  in  a  scarlet  robe.  I  live  where 
these  IB  means. of  true  salutation; — ^my  libertie  is 
<<  fittneown:  I  can  botih  frequent  thetn,  and  desire 
•^  to  profit  by  them." 

In  one  of  his  letters,  written  at  a  much  more 
advanced  period  of  his  life,  he  cays,  '*  I  have  fived 
^in  such  a  course,  as  my  bookes  have  been  my* 
<^  ddight  and  recreation ;  but  not  my  trade,  tho^gk 
*^  perhaps  I  could  wish  they  had.'' 

Divine  and  moral  contemplations  and  the  quiet 
pursuits  of  liteKature.were  his  &vourite  occupations; 
but  not  his  xmly  occupations.  **  I  persuade  no  man 
^  {says  Felltham)  to  make  contaaqdation  his  whole 
^'  life's  business.  We  have  bodies,  as  well' us  souls. 
'^  I  will  neither  alwayes  be  busy  and  doing,  nor  ever 
^*  be  shut  up  in  nothing  but  thoughts;  but  that  which 
^  some  call  idl^aess,  I  will  call  the  sweetest  part  of 
**  my  Mfe,  and  that  is  my  thinking.*' 

He  had  nothing  of  the  ascetic  in  his  composition. 
^  The  bat  and  the  owl  (he  observes)  are  both  recluses : 
^  yet  they  are  not  counted  in  the  nufidiier  of  the 
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^'  wisest  birds.  It  is  not  one  of  millions  that  habitd 
^*  himselfe  for  a  monk,  out  of  choice  and  natural 
**  liking ;  and  if  we  look  at  those  who  doe  it»  upon  an 
**  easie  scrutinie  we  shall  finde,  it  is  not  so  mucfi 
^  election  that  hath  bowed  them  against  the  graine 
"  thej  grew  to.  Either  want  or  vexation,  crosses  or 
^^  contingencies,  send  them  unto  places,  nature  triever 
•*  meant  them  bom  unto.** 

In  our  Author,  the  active  virtues  of  social  life,  shone 
f<»rth  conspicuously,  **  If  a  man  be  good,  he  ought 
^*  not  to  obscure  himselfe.  He  robe  his  friends  and 
^  country,  that  bdng  of  use  to  both,  doth  sieak  him- 
^  selfe  out  of  the  world :  for  being  abroad,  he  suffers 
*'  others  to  reape  the  advantage  of  his  parts  and  pietie : 
'^  and  if  he  be  bad,  he  will  hardly  mende  by  being 
^  alone."  In  anotha*  of  his  Resolves,  he  beautiftiUy 
pours  forth  this  favourite  sentiment,  ^^  The  good  maifs 
^  goodnesse  lies  not  hid,  in  himsdfe  alone.  He  is 
"  stiQ  strengthening  his  weaker  neighbour.  How 
^^  barren  a  tree  he  is,  that  lives  and  spreads  and 
*'  cumbers  the  ground:  yet  leaves  not  one  seed,  not 
^'  one  good  work  to  generate  another  after  him." 
^  I  know  all  cannot  leave  alike,  yet  all  may  leave 
^'  something  answering  their  proportion,  their  kinds. 
"  I  doubt  whether  he  will  ever  guide  the  way  to 
*^  heaven  who  desires  to  go  thither  alone.  I  will,  if 
^  I  can  do  something  fStur  others  and  heaven,  not  to 
**  deserve  by  it,  but  to  expresse  myselfe,  md  my 
^*  thankes.  Though  I  cannot  do  all  I  would,  I  will 
"  do  what  I  can." 

"  Charity,"  says  he,  "  k  communicated  goodnes^. 
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**  and  without  it,  man  is  no  better  than  a  beast.  The 
**•  world  which  is  chained  together  by  intennin^ed 
^  loTe,  would  all  shatter  and  fall  to  pieces,  if  charity 
**  should  chance  to  dk.''  **  God  may  respect  the 
^'  imnde  and  will,  but  man  k  nothing  better  fira*  my 
^  njeaning.  Lrt  my  minde  be  charitable,  that  God 
^  may  accept  me.  -Let  my  actions  express  it,  that 
**  men  may  be  benefited.  All  heaFcnlie  hearts  are 
**  charitable ;  eidighte»ed  souls  disperse  their  rage" 

In  speaking  of  virtuous  society,  he  says,*^  How  plea- 
^  saunte,  can  good  company  make  this  li&  beneadie/'" 
^  Certainly,  if  there  be  any '  thipg  sweet  in  meer 
**  humanity,  it  is  in  the  intercourses  of  bdoyed  society, 
"when  every  one  shall  be  each  other's  coundllor, 
**  each  otiiier's  friend,  and  min^,  and  solace."  There 
is  na  toffic  on  whidi  he  h^  more  fondly  dwelt  in  his 
RefN)lves,.  than  Friendship ;  and  the  rules  and  advice 
widdi  he  has  1^  behind  him  for  the  ciiltivation  and 
presarvation  of  this  Uessing  of  life^  evmce  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  They  at  the  same 
time^  spring  from  the  finest  and  the  best  motives  of 
human  action,  and  manifest  that  our  author  had  the 
most  just  and  generous  notions  of  the  duties  of  those 
ifho  stand  in  this  happy  relation  to  each  othar. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  with  reference  to  a 
most  worthy  person  of  our  own  time,  who,  as  I  can 
wdl  attest,  pleased,  as  much  as  he  edified  both  youth 
and  age  by  his  society  and  omversation,  and  whose 
character,  as  a  man  and  a  christian,  is  as  MtfaAiUy 
as  it  is  happily  pourtrayed  by  his  intimate  friend 
wad  biographer,  who   makes  the  observation;  that 
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'^  a  life  of  the  8trtobe9t  pbty  and  d^otion  to  God^and  oi 

**  warme8tandmoatext6QsivebaoievoleBcetoour£dk>w. 

<«  ereatures,  is  strictly  compatible  with  tha  utoiost 

**  cfaeerfiihiesaofdiflposition^withidliratioiialplaaa^^ 

'^  and  mtk  all  the  gaiety  which  young  pasons  nttlur- 

**  dlyfeel:  but  ofwhtMn,  many  arodetenedfidMa  the 

^  pursuits  of  {Hety  and  goodness,  hecanse  they^hare 

'^  baen  falsely  tauf^t  that  a  life  of  virtue  is  not  eon- 

'*  jistent  with  cheerfiilnesSi  and  that  the  pursuils  of 

**Reiigu)n   are  gloomy   and  eorfhusittitic*."     The 

fonxfeer  part  of  thb  remade,  also  well  applies  to  Owen 

iFellthain,  who  thptigh  a  man  -of  exalted  piety  from 

,k]S:0arly  yoi^h,  forming  as  it  did,  the  tranacendent 

affection  of  his  hearty  the  fixed  and  diaradenatic 

habit  of  his  mind,  had  none  of  that  morofittness  and 

severity  of  spirit,  and  that  sadness  of  manner,, whidi, 

alien  as  it  is  to  the  genius  ^  Christianity,  ig.4)ften 

•  visilde  in  religious  men,  tha:eby  rendering  their  lives 

(and  examples  much  less  profitable  to  th^  worlds  than 

they  otherwise  would  be. 

No  one  could  be  more  profoundly  amsibleof  thesin-^ 
fiilness  and  infirmities  of  maa  than  Felltham,  On  this 
subject,  he  expresses  himself  with  that  humility  and 
prostration  of  mind,  which  marks  the  true  duristian. 
**  Of  myself,  (he  exclaims)  what  can  I  doe,  without 
^'  the  hazard  of  erring?  Nay,  what  can  I  think? 
^  Nay,  whsit  can  I  not  do  or  not  think  ?  Even  my 
^  best  business  and  my  best  vacations  are  works  of 
'^  errour  and  offence.     Corruption  mixes  witii  our 

♦  Memoirs  of  William  Stevens,  Esq.  1819, 
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^  purest  devotions;  and  jet  not  to  perfbrm  ihem  is 
<^  n^lect.  When  we  think  not  of  God  at  all,  we  are 
**  impious  and  ungrateful.  When  we  do,  we  are  not 
^  aUe  to  thiilk  rightly.  To  what  can  we  apply  our^ 
**  sehres,  wfaefein  there  is  not  an  evil  spirit  to  entrap 
^  us?  If  we  pray,  how  it  casts  in  wandering  thoughts, 
^  or  steals  away  our  hearts  to  some  other  object  than 
^  God.  If  we  hear,  it  has  the  same  policy,  and  pre- 
^  judices  us  against  the  man  or  a  part  of  his  doctrine. 
*<  If  we  read,  it  persuades  to  let  reason  ju<^  as  well 
^  as  faitii ;  so  measuringby  a  false  standard,  it  would 
^  make  us  bdieve  that  Divinity  is  much  Aort  ot 
^  what  it  is.  If  we  parfimn  good  works,  the  same 
^  evil  sjnrit  would  poiscm  them  with  pharisaism,  and 
<<  make  us,  1^  overvaluing,  to  lose  them.  If  we  do 
^  ill,  it  encourages  us  to  a  continuance ;  and  at  last, 
^  accuses  us  for  it." 

Felldiam  was  not  however  fond  of  loddng,  at 
the  daifc  side  of  human  nature  only.  ^  Who  is 
**  it,  (he  says,)  is  so  inveterstely  ill,  as  to  love  vice, 
**  because  it  is  vice?"  **  Yet,  we  find  there  are 
^*  seme  so  good,  as  to  love  goodnesse  purely  for  good- 
"  nesse  sake;  nay  vice  itself  is  never  loved,  but  for 
"  iiie  seeming  good  that  it  carries  with  it"  ^  The 
^  first  acts  of  sin  are  for  the  most  part  tremUing, 
^  foarfoll,  and  Ml  of  the  blush.  It  is  easie  to  know 
^  the  b^inning  swearer — ^he  cannot  mouth  it  like  a 
^  practised  man.  He  oaths  it,  as  a  cowardly  fencer 
**  plays,  who  as  soon  as  he  hath  offered  a  blow,  shrinks 
^  back,  as^  if  his  hearte  raffsred  a  kind  of  violence  by 
**  his-toi^ue:  yet  had  rather  tdce  a  step  in  vice,  than 
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**  be  behind,  for  not  being  in  fasMon.  I  will  help 
"  nature  what  I  can,  in  the  way,  though  of  mysdfe, 
'*  I  be  not  able  to  set  her  safe  in  the  end,  and  if  it  be 
^  in  spiritual  things,  not  able  to  begins  As  man  has 
**  not  that  fipee  power  in  himselfe,  which  he  first  had ; 
^^  so  I  am  &r  from  thinking  him  so  dull,  as  to  be 
"  a  patient  merdy." 

For,  the  failings  and  errors  of  others,  such  a  man 
would  be  disposed  to  make  ev^ery  allowance,  that  did 
not  compromise  those  pure  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue,  which  he  so  earnestly  and  so  invitingly enfbrces, 
vidthout  abatement,  throughout  his  Resolves.  **  No 
*'  man's  Weaknesse,**  (says  he,  in  one  of  them,) "  ^hall 
*^  occasion  a  greater  weakness  in  me,  that  of  proudly 
**  condemning  him.  The  bodies  and  souls  of  both  of 
**  us,  have  the  same  original  nature.  If  I  have  any 
**  thing  beyond  another,  it  is  not  my  merit;  but  God's 
**  goodness  to  me;  and  he,  by  time  and  means,  may 
*^  have  as  much  or  more,  than  I?  Why  should  a  man 
**  despise  another,  because  he  is  better  furnished  wdth 
"  that  which  is  none  of  his  own?" 

To  the  sour-minded  and  over-frigid  christian,  who 
from  narrow  or  mistaken  views  of  the  virill  of  Grod, 
thinks  it  sinful  to  partake  at  all  of  the  jdeasures  of  tiie 
world,  and  would  condemn  all  its  innocent  enjoyments, 
he  thus  addresses  himself: — ^*  To  dedine  offences,  to 
**  be  eyeful  and  conscientious  in  our  several  actions, 
"  is  a  purity  which  every  man  ought  to  labour  for, 
**  which  we  may  well  do,  without  a  sullen  s^regation 
"  from  all  society.  If  there  be  any  privil^es,  they 
"  are  surely  granted  to  the  children  of  heaven.     If 
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**  mirth  and  recreation  be  lawful,  sure  we  may  lawfully 
**  use  them.  What  parent  is  it,  that  rejoiceth  not  to 
*'  see  his  childe  pleasauifte,  in  the  limits  of  filial  dutie  ? 
**  Change  anger  into  mirth;  and  the  precept  hoUU 
**  good  still,  *  Be  merry,  but  sin  not'  As  there  are 
**  many^  that  in  their  lives  assume  too  great  a  libertie; 
^^  so  I  believe  there  are  some,  who  abridge  themselves 
^  of  what  they  might  lawfiilly  use.  I  like  those 
**  pleasures  well,"  (says  this  amiable  and  good  man 
in  another  place,)  **  that  are  on  all  sides  legitimated 
"  by  the  bounty  of  heaven ;  after  which  no  private 
*^  gripe,  nor  &ncied  goUin  comes  to  upbraid  my  sense 
^  for  using  them:  but  such  as  may  with  equal  pleasure 
**  be  again  dreamed  over,  and  not  disturb  my  sleep. 
*^  This  is  to  take  off  the  parcfaobqgs  of  the  summer's 
^  sun,  by  bathing  in  a  pure  and  crystal  fountain." 

Felltham  was  also  devoid  of  that  enthusiasm,  which, 
transporting  the  passions  and  feeUngs  beyond  the 
power  of  reason  to  control,  not  unfrequeutly  leads  to 
dangerous  excesses,  and  had  indeed  in  his  days, 
brought  no  small  scandal  even  upon  religion  itself. 

Steadily  attached  to  the  sound  and  sober  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  stood  forth 
to  expose  the  folly  and  sin  of  those  who  sought  the 
overthrow  of  all  christian  order,  to  gratify  the  fancies 
of  their  wild  and  conceited  imaginations.  *^  When 
"  a  man,"  (he  observes,)  "  in  things  but  ceremonial, 
**  shall  spurn  at  the  grave  authority  of  theChurch,and 
^  out  of  a  needlesse  nidtie,  be  a  thief  to  himselfe,  of 
**  those  benefits  which  God  has  allowed  him,  or  out 
^  of  a  blind  and  uncharitable  pride,  censure  and 
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**  scorne  others,  as  reprobates ;  or  out  of  obstinac j 
^  fin  the  world  with  brawls  about  undeterminable 
*'  tenets ; — I  shall  think  him  one,  whose  opinions  hath 
"  fevered  his  zeal  to  madness  and  distraction.**  **  Me- 
^  thinks  the  reading  of  Ecdesiastes  should  make  a 
^  pinitan  undress  his  bratne,  and  lay  off  all  those 
•*  fataatic  toys  that  jingle  about  his  understanding.** 
In  his  chapter  "  On  ReUgian  and  Morality"  he 
particular^  adverts  to  the  evfls  of  separation  from 
the  estabfished  Church ;  to  the  unworthy  and  hypo- 
critical use  that  was  made  of  Religion,  by  too 
many  of  1^  sectarists  of  his  time,  to  serve  their 
own  private  interests;  and  to  the  contradiction  that 
existed  bjetween  their  practice  and  their  profes- 
sions. *^  In  an  rd%ions  it  will  be  found,"  (says 
Felltham,)  "  that  when  they  are  cut  into  sects, 
**  they  run  to  division  and  destroy.  Like  little 
**  rills  from  large  rivers,  they  suffer  not  the  stones 
^  to  rest,  but  rattle  and  make  a  noise  with  their 
^^  shallowness ;  while  the  main  stream,  by  reason 
**  of  its  deepness,  is  both  smooth  und  silent.  Men 
**  who  are  of  depraved  and  harsh  dispositions,  are 
**  aptest  to  become  sectaries ;  and  when  such,  come 
**  once  to  be  dipt  in  religion  (for  to  be  well  washed 
*^  cleanseth)  they  are  usually  more  virulent  than  any 
**  other  sort  of  men.  If  they  had  the  grounds  of 
"  morality,  even  the  gbodnesse  of  nature  would  make 
^*  them  unoppressive,  and  teach  them  that  it  were 
'^  nobler  to  undergo  a  self-denial,  or  some  sufferance, 
**  than  by  singularity  and  the  morosity  of  an  eager 
*^  spleen,  to  create  a  pubfic  disturbance,  perhaps  to 
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^  the  utfiiiigiBg  of  the  whole  frame  of  goVartiment. 
"  Certamly,'*  (he  adds,)  "  however,  the  pretext  be 
**  reI%ion,  and  that  misleading  meteor,  liberty :  yet, 
**  in  the  violators  of  a  just  authority,  it  is  either  an 
^  iU-nature,  or  a  sinister  end,  which  draws  them 
**  to  persist  in  maintaining  their  point  If  there 
**  were  charity  (without  which  all  religion  is  vain) 
^  no  man  would  prefer  a  self-immunity,  before  a 
^general  peace.  Therefore,  let  men  be  never  so 
^  specious  in  the  formal  profession  and  verbalities  of 
^^  idigion ;  when  I  see  th^n  act  things  against  numi*- 
**  lity,  and  such  as  are  dests'uctive  to  hunsan  sodety, 
*^  I  shall  be  content  to  call  it  craft  or  policy,  but  by 
**  no  m^ans  rdigion.  To  circumvent  men  into  snares 
"  rf  eitha*  Mfe,  estate,  or  liberty :  to  entrap  the 
^  uuwMfy  and  well-meaning  man :  to  grow  great,  by 
^  my  neighbour's  fall,  to  which  I  ha^ve  contributed : 
^to  uBdo  a  man,  for  actitig  honesty  and  consd- 
"ence:  to  dehide  the  world  by  vowes  and  pro- 
^  mises :  to  falsify  oathes  and  public  manifestoes :  to 
^  be  prodigal  of  the  blood  tatd  lives  of  oth^s :  to 
**  lift  them  out  of  the  world,  for  bye  ends :  to  appro- 
^priate  to  myselfe,  that  which  is  not  mine:  to 
^  pretend  one  thii^^  and  aM  the  contrary ; — ^these 
**  and  the  like,  being  i^nst  the  rales  of  m<nrality,  let 
*^  tbem  carry  ^hat  £EU:e  they  will^  refigion  may  be 
^  the  paint,  but  can  never  be  the  complexion  of  such 
^  actions.  He  who  is  not  tooreH&j  honest,  whatao- 
^  ever  gloss  his  reli^n  bears,  he  wears  it  but  in 
^^  water  colours,  which  either  "a  w^arm  breath,  or  a 
**  wet  storm  irill  melf  away  or  Uemish.    Methinks 
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**  I  fitid  the  heathens  jmtting  the  blush  upon  the 
"  practice  of  some  christians,  who  stain  the  sincere 
*^  profession  of  it,  hj  the  underhanded  complications 
"  of  fraud  and  collusion.'' 

Owen  Felltham  seems  constitutionally  to  have 
been  blessed  with  those  dispositions,  which,  improved 
by  the  influence  of  religion  on  his  heart  and  under- 
standing, enabled  him  to  preserve  a  resignation,  and 
even  a  contentedness  o^  spirit,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances and  vicissitudes  of  life.  It  may  be  collected 
from  his  writings  that  his  was  not  a  prosperous  one, 
and  that  he  did  not  escape  those  reverses  of  fortune 
which  fell  upon  the  good  and  great,  in  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  our  history,  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to 
be  cast ;  but  they  appear  not  to  have  rendered  him 
unhappy,  to  have  affected  his  peace  of  mind,  or 
even  to  have  called  forth  from  him  the  language 
of  complaint  or  murmur  on  any  one  occasion.  **  A 
**  small  loss  shall  never  trouble  me,  neither  shall 
**  the  greatest  hinderance  make  my  heart,  not  my 
**  own.  He  spake  well  that  said,  *  he  which  hath 
**  *  htmselfey  hath  lost  nothing*  In  all  losses  I 
*^  would  have  a  double  prospect.  I  would  consider 
^*  what  I  have  lost ;  and  I  would  have  r^[ard,  to  what 
"  I  have  left.  It  may  be,  in  my  loss,  I  may  find  a 
*'  benefit.  I  may  be  rid  with  it,  of  a  trouble,  a  snare, 
**  or  a  danger.  If  it  be  wealth,  parhaps  there  was  a 
^*  time,  when  I  had  it  not.  Let  me  think,  if  then  I 
^'  lived  not  well,  without  it.  And  what  then  should 
'*  hinder  that  I  should  not  do  so  now?  Have  I  lost 

^*  my  riches  ?  It  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but  some  other 
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•*  did  lose  them,  before  they  were  mine.  And  though, 
**  perhaps,  I  may  have  lost  a  benefit,  yet  thereby  I 
'^  may  also  be  eased  of  a  load  of  care.  In  most 
*'  things  of  this  nature,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  loss, 

more  than  the  loss  itself  that  vexes.  If  the  only 
**  prop  of  my  life  were  gone,  my  wonder  ought  to  be, 
**  that  in  so  many  storms,  I  rode  so  long  with  one 
**  single  anchor,  which  at  last  failed  me.  In  the 
**  next  place,  let  me  look  to  what  I  have  left.  He 
"  who  miscarries  once,  wiU  better  husband  what  is 
**  left.  If  the  die  of  fortune  has  thrown  me  an  ill 
"  chance,  let  me  strive  to  mend  it  by  my  good  play. 
"  What  I  have,  is  made  more  precious  by  my  want 
**  of  what  I  once  possessed.  If  I  have  lost  but  little, 
"  let  me  be  thankful  that  I  have  lost  no  more,  seeing 
*^  the  remainder  was  as  flitting  as  that  which  is  gone. 
"  He  who  in  a  battle  is  but  slightly  wounded,  rather 
"  rejoices  that  he  has  got  off  so  well,  than  grieves 
"  that  he  has  been  hurt.  But  admit  that  all  is  gone, 
"  a  man  hath  hope  still  left,  and  he  may  as  well 
"  hope  to  recover  the  things  he  hath  lost,  as  that  he 
"  did  acquire  them,  when  he  had  them  not.  This 
**  will  lead  to  a  new  resource,  where  he  cannot  deny 
**  but  he  may  be  supplied  to  advantage.  God  will 
"  be  lef^  still ;  and  who  can  be  poor  who  has  Him 
" for  his  friend,  that  hath  all?  In  penury  a  chris- 
"  tian  can  be  rich.** 

A  devoted  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  a  firm 
confidence  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Gk)d,  is 
beautiftiUy  displayed  throughout  his  writings;  parti- 
cularly in  the  following  passage : — ^*  Not  trusting  in 
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*^  God  we  disquiet  oursdves  with  fears  and  solici- 
^  tudes ;  and  to  cure  these,  we  run  into  prohibited 
*'  paths-T-unworthy  earthen  worm !  that  can  think 
"  so  unworthily  of  God,  as  that  he  will  suflTer  those 
**  to  want  who  with  a  dutifuU  endeavour  depend  upon 
"  him.  Can  a  Deity  be  inhumane  ?  Or  can  he  who 
"  grasps  the  unexhausted  provisions  of  the  world  in 
**  his  hand,  be  a  niggard  to  his  sons,  unless  he  sees 
''  it  for  their  good  and  benefit?  Couldst  thou  thyselfe, 
**  that  readest  this,  whosoever  thou  art,  if  thou  hadst 
"  but  a  Sareptan  widow's  cruize  of  gold ;  coulds*t 
^  thou  let  a  diligent  and  affectionate  servant  that 
**  waits  on  thee,  want  necessaries  ?  Coulds't  thou 
**  bear  to  see  him  in  want  of  subsistence,  and  neglected 
"in  sicknesse?  I  appeal  to  thy  inward  and  more 
"  noble  acknowledgement,  I  know  thou  poulds't  not. 
"  Canst  thou  th^n  imagine  that  thou  canst  want 
"  such  things,  from  so  unbounded  a  bounty  as  God's  ? 
"  Serve  him,  and  believe :  and  he  wiU  never  faile 
"  thee  of  what  is  most  convenient  O  my  God,  my 
**  refiige,  my  altar,  and  my  soul's  anchor !  I  beg  that 
"  I  may  but  serve  thee,  and  depend  upon  thee.  Thou 
"  knowest  for  myselfe,  my  soul's  wishes  are  not  for  a 
"  vast  abundance.  If  ever  I  should  wish  for  abund- 
"  ance,  it  would  be  for  my  friends,  not  me.  1  care 
"  not  to  abound  in  abounding ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
"  I  shall  never  want.  Let  my  hearte  be  dutifidl, 
*^  and  my  faith  upon  trial  stedfast ;  and  I  am  sure 
'*  thou  will  afford  me  sufficient  happiness  while  I 
"  live  here." 

Felltham  had  a  natural  dislike  to  brooding  over 
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crosses  and  ndtfortunes.  This  consisted  not  with  the 
good-humouiedness  of  his  character.  ^'  Discontent,'' 
(be  obserFes,)  **  is  so  busied  in  grieving  as  to  have 
^'neither, room  nor  time  to  consider  what  should 
^  give  it  relief.  It  disassociates  man,  who  was  bj 
'*  nature  made  sociable :  and  sends  him  with  beasts 
**  to  the  loneliness  of  unfrequented  desarts;  nor  is  it 
^  the  mind  alone  that  is  affected  by  it.  It  thickens 
**,the  complectbn,  and  gives  it  a  saturnine  cast— the 
**  eye  is  rendered  dim,  and  the  whole  man  becomes 
^*  as  if  statued  into  stone  and  earth.  Seriousness  as 
^  to  worldly  things  I  know  is  sometimes,  profitable ; 
**  but  like  a  willow,  if  we  set  it  deep,  or  let  it  stand 
**  too  long,  it  will  grow  up  to  a  tree  and  overspread.** 
He  was  not  without  passions  and. affections:  but 
in  him,  they  flowed  in  a  calm  mediocrity.  "  I 
"  care  not^**  (says  he,)  "  for  the  insensible  stoio— 
^  there  is  a  sect  between  him  and  the  efMcure.  ^  Mo- 
^  derate  passions  are  the  most  affable  expressions  of 
^  humanity,  without  which  the  soul  finds  nothing 
**  like  itself  to  love.  A  horse  too  hot  and  fiery,  is 
^  the  danger  of  his  rider ;  one  too  dull  is  his  trouble ; 
**  and  as  the  first  wiU  not  endure  any  man,  so  the 
**  last  will  be  endured  by  no  man.'*  *^  God  implanted 
^.passions  in  the  soul,  as  he  gave  his  talents  in  the 
^'  Gospd :  neither  to  be  lavished  impetuouslyJHO^  to 
**  be  buried  in  a  napkin.  We  may  warmtourselves 
'*  at  these ,  fij^s,  though  we  bum  not"  *  In.  his 
diapter  **  Of  Violence  and  Eageme^s^  we  have 
some  e^^cellent  thoughts  to  the  same  purpose.  ^*  He 
that  longs  fbr  lieaven  with  5uch  impatience    as 
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"  to  kill  himselfe  that  he  may  be  there  the  sooner, 
"  may  by  that  act,  be  excluded  thence.**  "  Sudden 
**  risings,  have  seldpm  sound  foundations.  We  might 
**  toyle  less  and  avail  more.  All  who  affect  things 
**  over  violently,  do  ever  violently  grieve  in  the  dis- 
**  appointment.  Whatsoever  I  wish  for  I  will  pursue 
^*  easily,  though  I  do  it  assiduously ;  and  if  I  can,  the 
<<  diligence  of  the  hand,  shall  go  with  the  leaping 
"  bounds  of  the  hearte.  As  I  would  not  n^lect.a 
**  good,  when  it  offers :  so  I  would  not  fury  myselfe 
*•  in  the  search  of  one." 

;     Owen  Felltham  was  highly   gifted  with  those 
endowments  of  the  mind  which  raise  up  man  above 
the  level  of  his  fellows;   but  it  was  contrary  to 
iiis  nature  to  assume  a  superiority  on  that  account. 
He  was  too  wise,  to   be  vain   of  his  parts;   and 
liad  too  kind  and  benevolent  a  heart  not,  to  respect 
the  fedings  of  others.     **  It  is  he  that  has  nothing 
"  else  to  commend  him,"  (observes  Felltham,)  **  who 
:"  would  invade  men's  good  opinions,  by  an  unbe- 
*^  coming  sauciness.      Nothing  procures  love  like 
f*  humility; — ^nothing  hate,  like  pride.     The  proud 
**  man  walks  among  daggers  pointed  at  him,  whereas 
"  the  humble  and  affable  have  the  people  for  their 
*'  guide  in   dangers.     To  be  humble  to  our  supe- 
"  AcmSf  is  dutie :   to  our  equals,  courtesie :   to  our 
^^  inferiours,  generosity :  and  these,  notwithstanding 
**  their  lowliness,  carry  such  a  sway  as  to  command 
**  men's  hearts."     In  speakiog  of  the  relations  of 
master  and  servant,  he  in  another  place  observes, — 
^  Imperiousness  turns  that  servant   into  a  slave, 
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^^  which  kindness  makes^  an  humble  speaking  friend: 
^  As  there  ought  to  be  a  difference,  because  nature 
**  has  made  it,  so  there  ought  to  "be  a  difference 
"  because  fortune  has  set  it ;  yet  the  distance  of  our 
**  fortunes  cannot  be  so  much,  as  our  neamesse  in 
**  being  men.  No  fate  can  fright  away  that  like- 
"  ness." 

Nothing  does  he  caution  his  readers  against  more", 
than  censoriousness. — ^*  You  may  ever  observe  that 
**  they  who  know  the  least,  are  most  given  to  censure: 
**  and  this,  I  believe,  to  be  a  reason  why  men  of 
^'secluded  lives  are  often  rash  in  this  particular. 
**  Their  retiredness  keeps  them  ignorant  of  the 
"^^  world.  '  If  they  weighed  the  imperfections  of 
"humanity,  they  woidd  be  less  prone  to  condemn 
"  others.  Self-examination  wiU  make  our  judg- 
."  ments  charitable.  It  is  from  where  there  is  no 
"  judgment,  that  the  heaviest  judgment  comes.*' 

There  was  a  greatness  of  mind  and  a  nobleness  and 
generosity  of  feeling  in  Felltham,  which  shed  a 
grace  and  beauty  over  his  other  virtues.  "  The 
"  worid,"  (says  he,)  "  has  nothing  in  it,  wwthy  of  a 
"man's  serious  anger.  The  best  way  to  quell  dis^ 
"contentments,  is  either,  not  to  see  them,  or  to 
"  convert  them  to  a  smiling  mirth."  "  As  for  the 
"  crackers  of  the  brain,  and  tongue  squibs,  they  will 
'*  die  of  themselves,  if  I  do  not  revive  them.  The 
"  best  way  to  have  them  forgotten,  is  first  to  foiget 
"  them  myself.  This  will  keep  myselfe  in  quiet ; 
"  and  by  a  nahle  not  caring^  wound  the  intender's 
^*  boaome."    "  Those  favours  which  I  can  do,  I  will 
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**  do  not  fcfr  thanks,  but  for  nobteness  and  love/and 
"  that  with  a  free  expression."  On  benefits  rendered 
to  himself,  he  observes, — **  If  ever  I  should  affect 
^  injustice,  it  would  be  in  this,  that  I  might  do 
**  courtesies,  and  receive  none — ^nothing  enslaves  a 
^*  gratefiil  nature  like  a  benefit  conferred*  He  that 
^^  confers  it  on  me,  steals  me  from  myselfe :  and  by 
'^  one  and  the  same  action,  makes  me  his  vassal,  and 
**  he  my  king.**  Of  injuries,  says  Felltham, "  He  has 
^^  a  poor  spirit  that  is  not  planted  above  pett^  wrongs; 
"  Small  injuries,  I  would  either  not  hear  of*  not 
**  mind;  nay,  though  I  were  told  of  them,  I  would 
"  not  know  the  authors,  far  by  this,  I  may  mend 
"  myself  without  revenging  myself  upon  the  person.** 
**  When  wrong  is  done  us,  that  which  we  have  to  do, 
^is  to  remove  it.  We  are  not  commissioned  to 
^  return  it.  What  will  it  ease  me  when  I  am  vexed, 
**  to  vex  another?  Can  another's  suffering  pain  take 
**  off  from  my  own  smart?  If  d  wasp  sting  me,  I 
^^  pursue  not  the  winged  insect  thrdhgh  the  air,  but 
"  straight  apply  myself  to  draw  Jthe  venbm  forth.'* 
^^  If  ever  revenge  be  fit,  it  is  when  all  oiii^  |)a88ions 
^*  are  becalmed ;  and  then  it  is  but  as  phjrsic,  to  be 
^^  used  more  to  prevent  a  friture  fit,  than  satisfy  a 
**  craving  appetite.** 

^  Felltham  was  a  learned  man,  and  his  learning  was 
of  the  same  practical  stamp  and  character  as  his 
religion. — For  though  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  schools,  it  served  not  to  render  him  |)edantical, 
or  to  vttitt  him  for  intercourse  with  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  it  qualified  him  the  better,  to  take  a 
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part  in  its  affairs.  His  obsenratioiis  upon  human 
conduct  and  manners,  are,  it  is  true,  richly  illustrated 
by  that  knowledge  which  cian  only  be  acquired 
by  study  in  the  closet;  but  they  must  have  been 
primarily  deduced  from  views  of  real  life,  and  thje> 
study  of  man,  in  the  active  pursuits  and  concents  of 
it  "  It  is  certaine,''  (says  he,)  "  neither  example 
"  nor  precept  (unlesse  in  matters  wholly  religious) 
^  can  be  the  absolute  guide  of  the  truly  wise  man. 
^  It  is  only  a  knowing  and  a  {Hractical  judgment  of 
**  his  own  that  can  direct  him  in  the  mazes  of  life,  in 
*"  the  twitches  and  the  twirls  o£  fate.**  "  He  that 
**  Uves  always  by  book  rules,  shall  shew  himselfe 
*^  afiected  and  a  foole."  And  in  another  of  his  B^ 
solves  upon  ^  Learning  and  Wisdome^  he  observe 
— >^  The  practique  part  of  wisdome  is  the  best.  Wis-* 
^  dome  is  no  faiheritance :  no,  not  to  the  greatest 
^  derices*  He  that  is  built  up  pf  the  jH-esse  and  the 
^pen,  shall  be  sure  to  make  himself  ridiculous. 
^  Company  and  conversation,  are  the  best  instructors 
^  for  a  noble  behaviour,  and  this  is  not  found  in  a  ^ 
^  melanchoh'c  study  alone." 

Felltham  qipEed  his  mind  to  the  affairs  of  political 
government^  as  well  as  to  those  of  rdigion  and 
monds:  with  which,  indeed,  they  are  dosdy  con- 
nected ;  and  though  his  chi^ters  upon  the  former  are 
but  few,  they  are  not  among  the  least  instructive 
and  valuable.  I  particularly  allude  to  those  **  an 
"  ^  danger  qf  liberty ^  "  qf  ha^i"  and  "  of 
^  eetabUshittg  a  troubled  €rot)ernmentr 

He  was  evidently  a  man  of  polite  and  polished 
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character.  Among  the  lesser  virtues,  there  are  none 
on  which  he  lays  more  stress  than  good  and  pleasing 
manners. 

We  have  seen  that  he  thought  it  no  sin  to  partake 
(^  the  innocent  gaieties  and  enjoyments  of  life.  Even 
dancing,  he  has  not  deemed  unworthy  of  a  chapter  in 
his  Reserves.  "  Doubtlesse,"  says  he,  "  it  was  out  of 
**  the  jollity  of  nature  that  the  art  was  first  invented, 
''  and  taken  up  among  men.  Bate  but  the  fiddle,  the 
**  colts,  the  calves,  and  the  lambes  of  the  field,  do  the 
same." — He  observes^  that  if  dancing  were  unlavdul, 
Solomon  would  not  have  told  us,  '  there  is  a  time  to 
^  ^dance^  as  well  as  there  istomoum:'  sothatitisnot 
'^  the  matter  and  the  tilling  that  is  condenmed,  but  the 
''  manner  and  corrupt  abuse.  I  find  not,  (he  adds)  that 
^  SaUust  twitted  Sempronia  merely  for  her  dancing, 
**  but  for  doing  it  more  artificially  than  an  lumest 
'*  woman  needed.  That  there  have  been  several 
**  offences  occasioned  by  it,  is  not  to  me  an  aipiment 
**  against  it,  in  itselfe.  Even  at  sermons,  I  have  heard 
**  that  scenes  of  vice  have  been  laid.  I  would  not 
**  patronize  it,  for  the  least  offence  that  is  in  it :  but  if 
**  it  conduces  to  the  bettering  of  behaviour,  and  the 
^  handsome  carriage  of  a  man's  person  among 
**  strangers;  if  it  be  for  a  harmelesse  exercise,  for  a 
•*  recreation  merely,  or  to  expresse  inctfensively  a 
"justifiable  joy,  I  see  not  why  it  should  be  con- 
"  demned." 

In  his  chapter  also  "  on  gcmdng^  while  he  power- 
fully describes  the  desolating  evils  which  attend  it^ 
he  does  not  omit  to  observe,  that  "  labours  and  cares 
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^  may  have  their  relaxes  and  recreations  f  and  that, 
^  though  Memnius  objected  to  Cato,  his  nightly 
"  jday  and  jollity,  yet  Cicero  excused  it  with  in- 
**  standng  his  perpetual  daily  toil  for  the  pnUk  ;*'*-^ 
but  he  adds,  **  We  must  beware  lest  we  make  a 
^  trade  of  sport ;  and  never  to  play  for  more  than  we 
**  may  lose  .with  content,  and  without  the  prejudice 
**  of  ourselves,  or  others.'"  Felltham  aj^ars,  not 
to  have  disrelished  the  jdeasures  of  the  festive 
board,  when  moderately  indulged  in,  and  kqpt  -sub* 
servient  to  the  purposes  of  harmless  recreation.  **  I 
^  Kke'a  cop  to  brisk  the  spirits ;  but  continuance  duUa 
^  them.  It  is  less  labour  to  plow  it  than  to  pot  it ; 
^  and  forced  healths  do  infinitely  add  to  the  irksome- 
^  ness  df  it."  He  fecetiously  but  instructively  ad<k, 
^  Some  laugh  at  me  for  being  sober,  and  I  laugh  at 
*'  them  for  being  drunk.  Let  their  pleasures  crown 
''  them  and  their  mirth  abound;  the  next  day  they 
*'  will  fed  the  inconvenience."  "  BQnte  et  p^r- 
**  grMMimniy  O  Cimmem^  ehfietat^m,  ^upar,  dolor ^ 
**  tmbeciliitas,  morbu^^  et  mar^  ipM  comtaaitmrr 

He  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  himself  a  poet,  as 
his  productions  in, that  way  attest;  and  one  of  his 
chapters  in  the  Resolves,  shews  him  also  to  have  had 
a  soul  alive  to  the  delights  of  mu^ic,  upon  which  he 
observes,  ^^  they  that  despise  it  wholly,  may  well  be 
'^  suq)ected  to  be  something  of  a  savage  nature." 

Though  he  did  not  follow  any  profession,  his  ac- 
quiiiements  in  Divinity  learning,  and  the  early  appli- 
cation of  his  mind  to  this  pursuit,  render  it  probable, 
that  he  was  origisQally  destined  for  the  church :  but 
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ihat  he  was  diverted  from  adoptang  this  plan  of  life, 
hy  the  unaetdediiess  of  the  times,  and  the  trouhles 
that  were  fSut  coming  on  tiie  nation,  from  an  earij 
period  of  the  leign  of  James  tte  first 

I  have  not  heen  aUe  to  find  that  he  was  of  dtber 
of  our  Universities;  but  if  of  any,  I  conclude  it 
was  Cambridge.  Wood inhis  ^Atkenis  Oxcmetues 
^  makes  no  mention  of  him,"*  and  if  he  had  studied  at 
Oxford,  he  would  handly  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
that  industrious  and  minute  biognq>her. 

Some  of  his  letters  idnch  will  bepres^tly  noticed, 
diew  Urn  to  have  been  amarried  man,  and  that  he 
enjoyed  much  hajpjmiess  in  that  estate. 

He  wouM  seem  to  have  resided^  fiir  the  most  part 
in  the  country,  and  probably  spent  more  of  his  time 
there,  than  he  would  have  chosen  to  do,  had  he  been 
in  a  situation  that  left  him  independait  and  tree  to 
consult  his  ovm  inclinations.  In  a  letter  to  ^*  S^ 
**  C  71"  he  writes  thus,  ^  I  am  now  getting  a  while 
^  to  London,  whidi  appears  to  this  region,  as  the 
''  hearte  to  the  body,  through  which  its'  businesse, 
^  as  the  stirring  blood,  hath  all  its  circulation.  If 
**  you  have  not  in  the  country,  you  may  have  some- 
**  thing  to  do,  there." 

His  epistolary  correspondence,  or  rather  the  few 
letters  which  he  has  himsdf  given  to  the  world,  testify 
that  he  was  a  dose  observer  of,  and  took  a  lively 
though  not  any  active  part,  in  the  passing  events  and 
circumstances  cS  the  eventful  times  in  which  he 
Uved. 

When  he  died  is  not  known.  CHdys  thinks  that  if 
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he  was  not  dead  before  the  pubUcaticm  of  the  edifioii 
of  his  Resolves  in  1677,  (the  10th,)  "  he  did  not  live 
^  loiog  after.** 

It  was  one  great  consdiltion  of  this  good  mlm-s 
hfii,  thut  he  lived  to  witness  the  Bestoratkn.  Of 
this  eveirt,  he  spealci  in  his.  Resolve  *^  on  Peacfe^''  in 
an  affectiilg  strain  of  doc^pience.  Aftier  alhidiiig  to 
^  ihe  hatocT  which,  as  he  says,'  ^'  a  few  yeai^  had 
^made  among  ub,"' he  thus  expresses  hiAisdtf:'— * 
"  The  waste  of  "(vealth,  the  wreck  of  worth,  the  sad 
^  fate  hghting  on  the  great  and  good,  the  vertuous 
'*  left  to  scxMm,  the  lojral  used  as  onte  the  Ronm 
**  parricides ;  as  those  in  sacks,  so  these  shut 
^  under  decks  with  cocks  and  serpents;  desperate 
^  and  malicious  persons  left  to  rule  and  vex  them ; — 
^  wealth  prostituted  to  the  beggarly  and  the  base ; 
**  palaces  plundered  and  pulled  down;  temples  pro- 
**  fsmed,  antiquities  razed ;  religion  rivuled  into  petty 
^issues  running  thick  corruption.  Then,  let  men 
**  consider,  after  a  little  revdiution,  how  little  have 
**  the  authors  gained ; — ^who  would  take  peace  from 
^  othars,  themselves  have  missed  it  in  their  hollow 
^*  graves;  t^e  earth  they  tore,  hath  shut  them  from 
**  her  bosom  and  her  bowels,  with  nought  i'th  least 
'*  considerable  to  the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure. 
**  Then  idso,  let  men  see,  how  the  sacred  wheel  of 
*^  Providaioe  hath  resuscitated  all  our  joys ; — how 
^  the  Church  recovers  her  late  besmeared  beauties ; 
^'how  the  tide  of  trade  returns;  how  brightened 
**  swords  have  now  a  peaceM  glitter;  how  glory, 
*^  wealth,  and  honour,  with  loyalty,  is  returned ;  how 
^  shouts  of  joy  have  drowned  the  cannon's  noise ;  that 
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<<  till  men  come  into  heaTen,  such  Joy  on  earth  can 
^*  ne're  again  be  expected  to  be  seen.  Three  nations 
^  looking  for  a  fiEital  stroke  at  once  retrieved  from 
^  slavery  and  ruin.  Sohistve  I  known  some  generous 
^  coufser  stand,  tremble  and  quake  under  both  whip 
**  and  spur ;  but,  once  turned  loose  into  the  open 
^fields,  he  neighs,  curvets,  and  prances  forth  his  joy; 
*^  and  now  made  glad  with  ease  and  liberty,. he  filb 
**  himself  with  pleasure,  and  all  those  high  cobtents 
^  that  bounteous  nature  meant  him.'' 

It  was,  at  this  interesting  period,  that  he  wrote 
an  Epit^  for  himself,  aititled  ''  Qnod  in  Sepul- 
**chrum  whU.^ 

Podtquam  vidisset  rotantem  tiiundiini> 

Imftque  luoimis  supernatantia, 
Prosperum  Tyrio  scelut  imbutum, 
Dum  virtus  sordid^  squaUet  in  9vM, 
SecUrique  cervicem  praebuit; 

Injusta  tamen  hominum 

In  jttstissima  disponente  Deo ; 

Dum  redux  Catar  nubila  pdlit, 

Glori^mque  geotis  toUit  in  altum ; 

Tandem  evadens  terris, 
Exuvias  hic  reliquit  Felltham*. 

It  would  seem  from  the  following  letter  which 
like  all  his  other  letters  are  without  date,  that  he 

•  Tbe  above  epitaph  may  be  thug  translated :  "  Having  wit- 
'«  nessed  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  woiid»  and  that  Che  very  dregs 
"  of  men  often  rite  uppermost,  that  vice  prospers  and  is  cloatked 
''  in  purple,  while  virtue  is  reduced  to  rags,  and  sometimes  to 
**  the  stake ;  God  meanwhile  over-ruling  the  injustice  of  mtm  to 
''  the  general  good ;  at  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and  glory  to 
'<  this  nation,  FdUham  quitted  the  earth,  and  his  mortal  remains 
"  were  here  deposited/^ 
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had  been  kept  out  of  the  estate  of  his  fomily,  by 
some  unjust  proceeding. 

To  the  Lard  C.  J.  R* 

MY    LORD, 

BeiDg  put  upon  a  Crial  for  vindicating  the  right  of  the 
antient  inheritance  of  my  family  gained  from  me  by  a 
verdict  last  assizes,  by  what  means  1  shall  forbear  to  speak : 
I  cannot  but  think  myself  very  happy  to  have  it  heard 
before  your  lordship,  whose  knowledge  in  the  laws  and 
unalterable  integrity  are  so  conspicuously  eminent,  that  as 
the  unjust  cannot  hope,  so  the  just  can  nisvet  fear  a  parti- 
ality. God  knows  I  am  so  far  from  taking  away  an  others 
right,  as  I  would  not  do  revenge  to  preserve  my  own.  I 
shall  therefore  say  nothing  at  all  of  the  cause,  but  submit 
ft  wholly  and  freely  to  your  lordships  upright  judgement, 
as  upon  a  full  hearing  it  shall  appear  before  you.  Only 
1  thought  it  might  very  well  become  me  (for  the  just  fame 
of  jour  merit  in  this  common-wealth,)  to  manifest  not  only 
this,  but  the  desire  1  have  to  be  esteemed 

Your  lordships  affectionate  servant. 

Whether  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  right,  and 
getting  possession  of  t^ie  estate,  does,  not  appear. 

Felltham's  only  vfork.  of  note,  as  an  author,  was  his 
Resolves.  The  first  edition  is  without  date.  It  is 
in  mnaU  duodecimo,  and  beautifully  printed,  with  an 
d^ant  allq>orical  frontisjHece,  and  consists  of  one 
century  of  Resolves,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  motto 


•  ProUblj  Sir  Hiomas  RidiardiOD,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Kiiiffs  Bench.  If  so,  the  letter  must  have  been  written  between  the  years 
1611,  (the  year  in  which  Felltham  lost  his  father)  and  the  early  part  of  16S5. 
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^predate  senator  MiUUnu  atque  aUis  vivo:**  and 
they  are  inscribed  "  To  the  most  Vertuous,  Dis- 
"  creet,  and  Noble  the  Lady  Dorothy  Crane,  daughter 
**  to  the  Right  Honourable  and  Religious  the  Lord 
''  Hobart."  At  the  head  of  the  Errata,  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  are  these  lines ; — . 

'"  "  When  thou  vicws't  thi«,  mend  faults, 

"  That  heare  are  shevne ; 
''  And  when  thou  Tiews't  thyaelfe, 

"  Then  mende  thine  owne*.'* 

There  is  in  the  Bodleian  and  the  Lambeth 
Libraries,  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  which  bears  the 
date  of  162&  It  contains  a  second  century,  with 
the  motto— ^'  Ne  te  quesweris  extraf*  and  it  is 
addressed  to  ^  The  Right  Honourable  Thomas,  Lord 
•*  Keeper  of  the  Create  Scale  of  England,  &c."  The 
third  edition  was  also  published  in  1628:  so  that 
it  is  to  be  presumed  the  work  must  originally  have 
appeared,  not  long  before  that  period  This  last 
mentioned  edition  has  the  motto— -*'  Et  sic  demulceo 
^*  vitam ;"  and  it  was  continued  in  all  the  subsequent 
ones.    In  the  eighth  edition,  and  those  which  afier- 


*  This  edition  is  uncommonly  scarce :  I  had  for  sereral  years 
ia  vain  endeavoured  to  meet  with  a  copy  in  oar  public  or  in 
private  Libraries.  Mr.  Rodd«  junior,  the  bookseller  of  Little 
Newport  Street,  lately  informed  me,  of  the  existence  of  one»  of 
which  he  obtained  me  the  sight.  It  is  the  only  copy  I  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of,  and  I  have  made  inquiries  after  this 
edition  of  many  of  my  literary  friends. 
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wards  iq[^)earod,  both  centuries  are  defeated  ^  td 
**  the  Right  Honounihle  my  most  honoured  Lady 
f*  Mary  Countess  Dowager  of  Thomond,"  The  cen- 
turies were  transposed  in  the  fourth  editimi ;  and  this 
order  was  preserved  in  all  the  later  ones*. 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  without  notice,  that  one  of  the  centuries  of  the 
Resolves,  was  written  when  Fdltham  was  at  the 
boyish  age  of  eighteen.  In  his  address  ^  to  the 
''Reader,''  prefixed  to  the  eighth,  and  following 
editions,  he  says,  "the  Reader  may  please  to  be  in- 
**  formed  that  the  latter  part  (rf  these  Resolves, 
"  formerly  printed  as  the  first  century,  the  Author  of 
**  them,  upon  their  perusal  could  not  himself  be  satisfied 
"  with  them.  For,  however,  all  seemed  to  pass  cur- 
^  rent,  and  did  arise  to  several  impressions,  yet  being 
"  written  when  he  was  but  eighteen,  they  appeared 

«  The  following  list  of  the  editions  of  the  Rbsolvbs,  though 
deficient  as  to  the  date  of  the  first,  may  proTe  acceptable;  and 
will  seire  to  correct  some  errors  of  Mr.  Oidys,  in  his  account  of 
the  only  five  which  he  has  noticed ;  the  earhest  of  which  is  that 
published  in  1631. 


8th  edition  .  .  .  1661— fol. 

9th 1670— fol. 

lOth 1677— M. 

nth 1696— fol. 

12th 1709— 8vo. 


1st  edition  .  .  . 13mo 

2d  and  3d  .  .  .   1628— 4to. 

4th 1631— 4to. 

5th 1634— 4to. 

6th 1636— 4to. 

7th 1647— 4to.     1 

The  titles  to  all  these  editions  except  the  second,  have  an  allego- 
rical frontispiece ;  but  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  is  a  different 
one  from  that  prefixed  to  the  others,  and  is  executed  in  a  very 
superior  style. 
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^^  to  him  to  have  too  many  yoiikig  weaknesses,  to  be 
*^  still  continued  to  the  world,  though  not  for  the 
"  honesty,  yet  in  the  composure  of  them.*'  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed  by  those  who  will  make  the 
comparison,  that  what  Felltham  is  here  pleased  to 
consider  as  the  defective  compositions  of  his  youthful 
days  are  little  inferior  in  justness  of  sentiment,  or  in 
solidity  of  observation,  to  what  afterwards  came  from 
under  his  correcting  hand;  and  that  the  work  of  his 
more  advanced  years,  is  to  be  jH'eferred  to  hisjuvenilia 
more  fcur  this  reason  than  for  any  other,  that  it  treats 
(^  some  subjects  in  a  more  full  and  particular  manner, 
(many  of  his  early  ideas  being  preserved,  in  their  native 
language)  and  furnishes  the  Reader  with  many  new 
,  and  valuaUe  thoughts  which  are  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  foriper  impressions  of  the  Resolves.  We  may, 
therefore,  consider  Felltham  to  have  furnished  a  very 
rare  and   extraordinary  instance  of  early  genius, 

I  sagacity,  and  cultivated  knowledge. 

;  I  shall  here  present  my  readers  with  an  interesting 
specimen  of  one  of  his  original  Resolves;  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  early  editions  only.  In  this  Resolve, 
he  divides  the  life  of  man  into  four  stages ;  boyhood, 
youths  manhood,  and  old  age,  and  describes  himself 
as  having  only  passed  throu^  the  first 

**  Ovr  yeeres  at  full,  are  fourescore  and  tenne : 
'^  much  time  compared  to  a  day ;  but  not  a  minute 
**  in  respect  of  etonitie :  yet  how  few  line  to  tdl  so 
<<  large  a  succession  of  time  ?  One  dyes  in  the  bud ; 
*'  another  in  the  bloome;  some  in  the  fruite;  few  Uke 

**  the  sheafe  that  come  to  the  bame  in  a  full  age: 

1 
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^'  and  though  a  tnan  liues  to  enioj  all,  see  but  how 
''  little  hee  may  call  as  his  owne.  He  is  first  |mer, 
^'  then  iuuenUf  next  vir,  and  after,  seiiex;  the  first, 
^^  hee  rattles  away  in  toyes  and  fooleries,  and  ere  he 
**  knowes  where  hee  is,  spends  a  great  part  of  his 
^  precious  time :  he  playes,  as  if  there  were  no  sorrow; 
"  and  sleepes,  as  if  there  would  neuer  be  ioy.  The 
*^  next,  pleasures  and  luxury  shorten  and  hasten  away: 
"  vnchecked  heate  makes  his  nimble  spirits  boyle ; 
**  hee  dares  then  doe  that,  which  after,  he  dares  not 
*^  thinke  of:  hee  does  not  then  AW,  but  reueU;  and 
**  cares  not  so  much  for  life^  as  for  that  which  steales 
^^  it  away,  pleasure.  Hee  hath  then  a  soule  that 
'^  thinkes  not  of  itselfe,  but  studies  onely  to  content 
'^  the  body :  with  which  her  best  indulgence,  is  but  a 
**  piece  of  actiue  earth:  when  she  leaues  it,  a  lumpe 
**  of  nastinesse.  The  third  cares  of  the  world,  and 
^  posteritie,  debarr^  of  a  solid  content:  and  now 
^  when  hee  is  mounted  to  the  height  of  his  way,  hee 
^'  findes  more  miserie,  than  the  beginning  told  him  of. 
"  What  iarres,  what  toyles,  what  cares,  what  discon- 
**  tentments,  and  what  vnexpected  distractions,  shall 
"  he  light  vpon  ?  If  poore,  hee's  miserable  and  ridi- 
^  culous :  if  rich,  fearefuU  and  soUidtous :  this  being 
"  all  the  difference  betweene  them ;  the  first  labours 
^*:how  to  line;  the  other  studies  how  to  continue 
^  lining.  In  the  last,  nature  growes  weake  and  irke- 
^  some  to  herselfe,  venting  her  distaste  with  SalomoD, 
''  and  moumes  that  now  shee  findes  her  dayes  that 
"  bee  vn^asing.  Hee  that  liues  long,  hath  onely 
^'  the  happine^  to  take  a  larger  taste  of  miserie; 

d 
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**  what  before  hee  thoii^t  hurled  about  with  more 
**  than  a  spherical!  swiftneene^  he  now  thinkes  more 
*'  tedious  then  a  tyred  hackney  in  foule  waies :  time, 
^  that  before  he  hath  wooed  to  stay  for  him,  new  hee 
^  doidd  on  his  knee  sue  to,  to  haste  him  away.  But 
^  if  (that  honey  of  all  humanitie)  l^uming,  hath  tau^t 
^  him  a  way  to  cooeen  his  sorrowes,  hee  could  then 
^  with  old  Themistodes,  finde  in  his  heart  to  weepe, 
^  that  he  must  then  leaue  life,  when  he  b^ns  to 
**  leame  wit^  Thus,  all  man's  ages  are  so  full  of 
^  troubles,  that  they  fiFtch  away  his  time  of  lining. 
**  The  first,  is  full  of  folly:  the  second,  of  sinne :  the 
*^  third,  of  labour :  the  last,  of  griefe.  In  all,  he  is  in 
^*  the  court  of  this  world,  as  a  ball  bandyed  betweene 
-**  two  rackets,  ioy  and  sorrow :  if  either  of  them 
**  strike  him  oUer,  hee  may  then  rest :  otherwise,  his 
^  time  is  nothing  but  a  constant  motion  in  calamity. 
^  I  haue  onety  yet  run  0u>raw  the  firsts  and  passed 
•*  iky  puerUia;  whether  my  life  or  my  youth  shall 
*^  be  ended  first,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  I  shall 
^  neuer  bee  sorrowfuU  for  leaning  too  soone,  the 
**  tempests  of  this  tumbling  sea.  But  if  I  see  my 
**  summer  past,  I  hope  in  autumne  God  will  ripen 
**  me  for  himselfe,  and  bather  mee.  If  my  Maker  and 
'*  Master  saw  it  fit,  I  could  bee  content  neith^  to  see 
**  it,  nw  winter,  I  meane  the  winter  of  age:  but  if 
^^  hee  shall  appoynt  mee  so  large  a  time,  I  shall  will- 
*^  ingly  pray,  as  my  Sauiour  hath  taught  mee,  his 
^^  wUl  hee  done:  though  I  wish  not  the  full  fruhion 
"  of  all,  yet  doe  I  desire  to  borrow  a  letter  Atom 
**  eteh:  so  instead  of  pue^,  muenis,  vit,  et  senex; 
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^  giue  mee  the  foure  first  letters,  which  will  make 
^*  me  piM.^ 

In  the  works  of  Randolph,  (an  eminent  poet,  of 
that  day,  and  one  of  the  adopted  sons  of  Ben  Jonson,) 
there  is  a  poetic  address  **  to  Mr.  Owen  P>^ltham 
"  on  his  booke  of  Resdves,''  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,  as  having  been  written  when  Randolph  was 
unacquainted  with  Felltham,  except  from  his  writings. 
It  may  not  be  unacceptable,  here  to  produce  some 
extracts  from  these  commendatory  lines  :— 

*'  When  none  .rmobf^  but  to  he  mh,  fiiid  iHL; 

''  Or  else  reioU^  to  he  irn^soliUe  »U1U 

'*  In  sucb  a  tide  of  mindst  that  every  hour, 

'*  Do  ebb  aod  How,  by  what  iQ8|»irkif  power, 

''  By  what  instinct  of  grace,  I  cannot  tell, 

**  X^'tt  tliou  resolfe  so fniK5b,  ait4  yet  so  well? 

^'  While  fooli^  tnen,  whose  reason  is  their  sense, 

^*  Still  wandering  in  the  world's  circumference; 

«'  Thou,  hoktisig  passion's  reigns  with  strictest  fk&nd, 

^  Do'st  finn  «f)d  ifi«ed  in  fhe^jenter^tand. 

''  Thence  thou  art  settled,  o^her— ^white  they  tend 

<<  To  rove  about  the  Ofrcle  find  ao  tend. 

''  Thy  book  1  read,  and  i^ead  it  with  deKght, 
"  Resolving  so  't»  ttve,  as  thou  do'st  write. 
*'  And  yet  I  guesse  thy  ttfetbytiook  produces, 
"  And  but  expresses  thy  peculiar  uses.  % 

'•  Thy  manners  dictate  whence  thj  writing  came, 
"  So  Lesbians  by  (heir  works  their  rules  do  frame, 
"  Not  by  the  tulcff  the  work  ;  thy  life  had  been 
"  Pattern  enough,  bad  it  of  all  been  seen 
"  WithMt  albodk;  books  mdke  the  difference  here; 
"  In  them  thou  lir*8t  the  same  but  every  Where. 
"  And  th%1  guesse,  though  ih*art  unknown  io  me, 
*'  By  thy  dwrte  Writing;  rfse  it' could  not  fee 
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''  (Dissemble  ne'er  so  well)  but  here  and  there 
**  Some  tokens  of  that  plague  would  soon  appear ; 
**  Oft  luricmg  in  the  skin  a  secret  gout, 
^'  In  books  would  sometimes  blister  and  break  out, 
^  Contagious  sins  in  which  men  take  delight, 
**  Must  needs  infect  the  paper  when  they  write. 
'*  But  let  the  curious  eye  of  Lynceus  look, 
"  Through  erery  nerve  and  sinew  of  this  book, 
''  Of  which  'tis  full !  let  the  most  diligent  minde 
"  Pry  thorow  it,  each  sentence  he  shall  finde, 
**  Seasoned  with  chaste,  not  with  an  itching  salt, 
^  More  savouring  of  the  lamp  than  of  the  malt. 

''  Thou  hast  not  one  bad  line  so  lystful  bred, 
**  As  to  die  maid  or  matron's  cheek  in  red. 
''  Thy  modest  wit,  and  witty  honest  letter 
^  Ms^e  both  at  once,  my  wit  and  me  the  better. 

'*  These  lines  rich  sap,  the  fruit  to  heaven  doth  raise, 
"  Nor  doth  the  cinnamon  bark  deserve  lesse  praise, 
''  I  mean  thy  stile,  being  pure  and  strong,  and  round, 
'^  Not  long  but  pithy,  being  short-breath'd  but  sound. 
<'  Such  as  the  grave  acute  wise  Seneca  sings, 
**  The  best  of  tutors  to  the  worst  of  kings. 
**  Not  long  and  empty ;  lofty  but  not  proud ; 
**  Subtile  but  sweet,  high  but  without  a  cloud; 
'*  Well  settled,  full  of  nerves,  in  brief,  'tis  such, 
''  That  in  a  little  hath  comprized  much. 
^  Like  th'  Iliads  in  a  nut-shell. 

**  Such  is  thy  sentence,  such  thy  stile  being  read, 
"  Men  see  them  both  together  happ'ly  wed, 
^  And  so  resolve  to  keqp  them  wed,  as  we 
^<  Resolve  to  give  them  to  posterity. 
^'  'Mongst  thy  Resolves,  put  my  resolves  in  too; 
^*  Resdve  who's  will,  this  I  resolve  to  do ; 
"  That  should  my  errors  chuse  another's  line 
^  Whereby  to  write,  I  mean  to  live  by  thine." 
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Though,  at  this  tinie,  Randolph  and  FdttthaiQ  were 
personaUy  unknown  to  each  other,  it  seems  that  th^ 
afterwards  became  mtimate  friends ;  fbr  there  are.  at 
the  b^inning  of  the  posthumous  editions  of  Rab-* 
dolph's  woiks,  some  verses  by  Owen  Felltham>  ^  im 
^  his  hdooed  friend  the  author^  and  hk  ingeniam^ 
*^ poems.^  These  verses,  are  not  pi^eserved,  in. any 
of  the  editions  of  FeUtham's  writing. 

The  Reserves  are  noticed  by  a  comparativdiy 
modem  writer,  IN&.  John  Constable,  in  his  ^^  Reflect 
^  tions  upon  Accuracy  of  Stjde,"  puUished  ia  1731* 
Tlie  principal  object  which  this  author  appears  to 
have  had  in  view  in  these  Reflections,  was  to  animad-* 
vert  on  the  style  of  ^me  popular  writer  of  his  time, 
whom  he  designates  by  the  fictitious  appellation  of 
Callicrates.  He  also  incidentally  criticbes  the  phrase 
of  several  other  writers  both  ancient  and  modem ; 
and  condemns  in  a  very  round  and  unqualified  manner, 
the  language  of  FeUthain,  (from  which  he  considered 
Callicrates  to  have  copied)  as  forced,  and  unnatural* 
This  opinion  he  supports  by  some  sentences^  hut  more 
firequently  parts  of  sentences,  selected  from  different 
chapters  of  the  Resolves.  That  the  style  of  Felltham 
is  not  without  its  faults,  will  be  readily  allowed.,  He 
wrote  in  an  age  when  the  nicer  proprieties  of  style 
were  little  understood.  It  is  sometimes  marked  by 
a  superabundance  oi  metaphor,  and  a  profuseness  of 
histcMrical  illustration;  and  there  are  instances  in 
which  he  dweUs  with  too  much  minuteness  on  his 
8ul)ject    These  imperfections,  however,  will  be  found 
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ill  gre«l  meistire  to  ptooeed^  fipom  tke  hixwriance  of 
hfs  itnaginatiofiy  and  the  ndnesa  of  a  miiid^  atomd 
With  acquired  knowledgi^;  and  not  ta  be  ibe  effiict  of 
kbonred  atodj  or  affectation.  Fdltham  ii^  not  n 
imtes  who  thought  on  the  atretdi^  or  who  wdMin 
SMftk  of  ahakgies  aaid  ittostiBtions,  or  of.  what 
Horaoe  terns  the  ambitiosa  omamiHlU^.  Strong 
and  original  thinkees  have  rery  Often  a  GfaaMbtf  evlstio 
fomiier  of  expressii^  their  ideas^  whidW  though  unfit 
to  be  recoontnended  as  an  eitatnple  for  imitation  is 
nevetthelets  best  calcuhtted  to  giTo  Sckce  and  eflect 
to  the  eonce}itiom  of  their  own  miiids.  Sudi  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  case  with  req)eet  to'FeIIthi9/rTT4 
There  kf  ma  uncommon  strength  and  sigattoaiiee  w 
his  ex^essions  and  general  diction^  His.tboughti 
fi^eom  to  he  properly  his  own,  and  to  flow  fttrniitti 
extraordinarj  devation  of  wit.  JBter/  aententta 
ge«fM  to  be  full  of  sense  and  meanings  and  kaTesra 
strong  impression  OB  the  nlind  of  the  reader*  lihink 
it  win  be  admitted  that  the  st  jfe  of  Felltbam  foMtab$ 
a  dcgMe  of  eloquence,  cqpipusness,  nerv^,  add'  beabty; 
not  often  to  be  met  with>  in  the  writers  of  his  daj^t 

1 

«  It  was  ol^ected  to  Felltbam  on  the  firetiptiWidaitivi  lif  ib^ 
Besolvet^  that  he  bad  not  gUen  hifi  authorities  of  quotation^  lo 
Hating  his  reasons  for  not  haying  adduced  his  authorities^  he 
^ftys,  "  1  doe  not  prqfesse  my^elfe  a  scholar ;  and  for  a  geiitle- 
''*inan,  1  hoM  it  a  little  pcdanticall.  He  shottld  me  tfaem, 
<^  rather  as  brought  in  by  n^cmoi^  rnpiim  ttnd  oec^siona^l'alhiai 
<'  (ban  by  study,  search/or  strict  collection^  <ilp^ially  in.£9i(i(}:| 
^<  which,  of  ail  writing,  is  the  nearest  to  a  running  discourse.'^ 
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nud  ia  itay  ng^  vo^  haye  entitled  hw  to  the 
dmracter  of  a  powerful  and  v^  (deaaing  writer*,  i 
The  rtyJe  of  Felltham  is,  however,  a  conaid^atiQti 
«f  iitf^rior  knportance.  It  i<$  the  interesting  truths 
^  wbieh  he  inculeates ;  it  id  the  soundness  of  hi«.{»tii^ 
ciples,  the  good  sense  and  us0flilnes0  of  his  counsdcu 
the  wiBdom  and  excellence  c^  those  rules  whkh  hp 
Jays  down  for  the  government  of  our  conduct,  in  aU 
t]b^  fd)0olute  apd  relative  CM*cumstances  in  which  ipap 
jf  placed^  which  so  strongly  recommend  his  Resolve 
tp  the  att^itipn  of  readersf .  / 

#  iCr.  Todii  in  his  taluable  additiont  to  Br.  Johnscm't  ^  History 
^'  €t  the  EagllBh  langaage/'  prefixed  to  the  Dietionary  of  ^at 
l^'eat  inan^  h9^  not  omitted  to  notice  the  Resolves  of  Owen 
FeUtham,  whichj  (be  observes  J  ''  are  short  Essays  upon  various 
'^  subjects,  displaying  fine  sentiments  and  barmpnious  language : 
^*  and  sometimes  highly  poetical  conception."  Of  this,  Mr. 
Tbdd  produces  some  instances,  with  which  the  work  abounds. 
1^^  has  alsQ  introduced  our  author  aa  an  authority,  into  his  editiDii 
pftbeDictipn^.  ' 

f  WhSe  preparing  the  (bfmer  edition  of  ny  &vorite  fuithor, 
accident  threw  in  my  way  a  small  work«  entitled  "  The  Beaqti^ 
. "  of  Owen  Fellt})am  selected  from  his  Resolves,  by  J.  Vine," 
'  (a  fictitious  name)  and  published  in  1800.  The  editor  observes, 
that  ^  m  perusing  the  Resolves  he  had  discorered  truths  not  only 
'^  of  the  first  impoFtance,  but  also  of  an  uncommon  degree  of 
*'  beauty ;"  and  adds,  '^  1  have  been  induced  to  offer  them  ^o 
*^  the  public  from  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  I  hav^  myself 
''  dcviv^  from  them:  and  1  think,  to  many,  particularly  to 
"  youthful  readers,  they  may  provte  an  invaluable  treasure." 
These  selections  appear  to  have  been  intended  more  for  prif  atf , 
than  for  public  circulation,  and  from  some  cau$e  or  other,  (it  is 
believed  from  the  death  of  the  bookseller  who  published  tbem>) 
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They  were  known  but  to  few  readers  of  the  {Mresent 
day,  when  I  ventured  again  to  introduce  them  to  pub*- 
lie  notice,  in  the  year  1806 ;  but  I  find  that  they  had 
attracted  the  attention,  and  contributed  to  enrich  the 
woriu,  of  some  modem  divines,  who  have  not  always 
acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Owen  Felltham.  I 
also  find,  that,  in  the  useful  and  pleasing  *^  Practical 
^*  Dissertations**  of  the  late  Bishop  Newton,  there  are 
several  veins  of  thought  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  source;  though,  from  the  natural  manner  in 
which  they  occur,  his  lordship  was  most  "prdbably 
tmconscious  of  the  fact. 

To  the  eighth  and  subsecpient  impressions,  of  the 
Resolves,  are  appended  some  other  productions  of 
Felltham.  The  first  of  these  productions,  is  a 
dissertation  on  the  scriptural  text :  "  j4ll  is  vanity 
**  and  veoiation  of  spirit,  and  there  is  nothing  of 
**  value  UTider  the  sun ;"  taken  from  Ecdesiastes  ii.  11.; 
the  next,  some  practical  reflections  on  the  text: 
**  Another  said,  I  have  married  a  wife,  and,  there- 
^^Jbre  I  cannot  come  f  from  St.  Luke  xiv.  20.  They 
both  possess  considerable  merit. 

These  are  followed  by  "  Jjusoria!^   or  occasional^ 

— — -tp- 

the  tale  of  them  was  discontinued.  This  circumstance  is  to  be 
regretted ;  for  though  the  selections  are  made  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  and  can  be  considered  to  furnish  no  more  than  specinietts 
of  the  beauties  of  Felltham,  they  are  jtfdiciously  made.  And  ufe 
well  calculated  to  awaken  the  public  attention  to  th«  merits  of 
the  work  from  whence  they  are  chosen.  A  new  edition  of  thiese 
selections,  as  they  originally  appeared,  was  published  in  the 
year  1817. 
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^[  pieced  consisting  of  poetry;  **  aJSri^C^araeter 
''  ^tke  Low  Couniries  under  the  States  torittenlang 
*^  mncej  being  three  weeks  ohservaium  of  the  virtues 
*^  and  vices  qf  the  inhabitants:''  and  **a  T^iste  of 
*"  some  Letters:' 

l^peaking  of  these  perfonnances  in  his  prefiEioe  to 
the.Reader^  our  author  observes^  **  The  poems,  the 
**  character,  and  some  of  the  letters,  he  looks  upon  as 
^  sports,  that  rather  improve  a  man,  by  preserving 
**  him  firom  worse,  than  by  bringing  otherwise  any 
**  considerable  profit.  As  th^  ware  his  own  reerea* 
**  tions,  ISO,  he  waAes  they  may  prove  to  othersi** 

It  is  upon  his  prose  woil:  that  Felltham's  &me 
depaids :  but  I  accord  with  the  writer  in  the  •'.Cen- 
**  sura  literaria,"  who  has  produced  some  specimens  of 
his  poetiy,  that  the  m^ority  of  his  pieces  in  thab  way, 
**  poetess  no  dight  merit ;"  thou^,  as  he  remarics; 
^  it  has  been  the  fate  of  Felltham.to  experience  little 
^^  or  no  notice  or  attention,  in  his  poetical  capddly*;^' 
Even  his  prose  writings,  as  Mr.  Todd  has  ob8«*ved, 
^  sometimes  display  high  poetical  conception.'* 

The  ^Zaisoria"  contain  forty,  pieces ;  of  which 
we  shall  here  give  the  titles :  *'  True  Happitifesae.^ 
•*  To  the  Lady  D.  S,"— "  The  Sun  md  Witid.''— «  On 
^  the  Duke  of  Bucking}iam  slaine  by  Fetlton."-^ 
**  The  Appeal"—"  Elegy  on  Henry  Earl  of  Oxford." 
^**  On  a  Jewel  gitren  at  Parting."—"  The  Cause."— 
"  The  Vowe  Breach."—"  The  Sympathy."—"  The 
'---'*•■■  ■••  ■        ,  ,  .    , 

«  ^'^Cciwura  Literaria/'  IB08.  vol.  vii.  p.  379. 
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"  RaooncHenieAtV^''  A  FsroweU."^"  On  the  Lady 
**  Yenetiia  I>%bx>  finmd.dsad  in  her  bed»  kaning  her 
'*  head  on  her  hahd."^^"  An  Epi^ph  on  fiobert  Lord 
"Sj^encer."--*  The  Spring  in  the  Rocke."— «  The 
**  Amazement." — "  An  Epitaph  on  the  Lady  Maiy 
«  Farinar.''-«."On  a  Hopeful  Youth.'''^'^  Answer  to 
**  the  Ode>   Come  leaoe  the  hathtd  Stage,  &c."-^ 
«  To  Phryne."^**  To  Mr.  Dover,  on  his  Cotiwold 
**  Games."-^*'  On  iSir  Rowland  Cotton,  fiunons  for 
*^  Letters  and  other  Parts."-^*' On  a  Gentlewoiiian 
«  whose  Nose  was  pitted  with  the  Small  Poac*'^ 
**  El^y  on  Mr.  Francis  Leigh,  who  dyed  of  the 
**  Plague,  May^y  levt."^**  Song.'-.'<  Ounenias- 
*♦  tix."-™**  To  the  Painter  takiog    the  Rcture  of 
"  the  Lady  Pendope,  Couptess  of  Peterborough."— 
**  Upan  a  Breaohe  of  Promise.'*^'*  To  thi$,  written 
**  by  a  Gentlewoinan,  the  Answer  nndemeatii  -was 
«  given."— «  Soi^."-"-**  The  ensohig  copy  atid  latfe 
"  piinter  hath  been  pleased  td  honour,  by  nistbting 
■"  it  among  those  of  tJie  most  ingenioaa  and  too  early 
"lost,    Sk  John  Suckling.**— ** Sopg."—" Upon   a 
*  rare  voice." — "  Considerations  of  one  designed 'for 
'^  a  Nunnery."-^'  In  Guliefani  Laud,  Afchie^ct^ 
**  Cantuariensis,  DeooUationem,  Januaiy  10, 164S."-^ 
^  On  Hioin^  Lord-  Coventry,'  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
"  Great  Seale  of  England,  who  died  Deoembor  l64a." 
— ^"  Upon  abolishing  the  Feaste  of  ^d  Nativity  of  oar 
«  WessedSaviour,  Anno  1648."— >*  On  Mr.  MynshaU." 
"  Epitaph  to  the  eternal  Menuny  ki/S  Charles  the  Ist, 
*'  &c.  inhumanly  murthered  by  a  perfidious  party  of 
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''  Im  pwraknt  mA^ects,  Ja^.  90, 164S* ''-*-''  On  tiie 

The  Ode  of  Ben  Jooson,  **Come,  leave  the  loath^ 
''Stage,"  FelUham's  answer  to  which,  has  been 
neotioBed  as  composing  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
Lmioria^  was  written  by  the  poetin  consequence  of 
the  lua&vourable  reception  of  his  play,  the  ^'  New. 
lane."      The  reply  of  Felltbam  opens  thus: —    .. 

''  Come^  lettte  tbk  Mraoy  way» 
"  Qf  bfiiimg  Ummc  that  pay 
"  Dear  for  the  iighl  of  your  ikclioing  wit,"  &c. 

•  Our  Author's  Tcneration  for  Charles  the  First,  appears  to 
hare  transported  him  in  this  Epitaph,  beyond  the  limits  of  sober 
panegyric;  for,  after  representing  him  as  outshining  Job  in 
patience,  and  rivalling  Solomon  in  wisdom,  and  comparing  his 
'•  Peerlesse  booke,"  the  "  Eikon  Basilike,**  with  the  Psalms  and 
the  Proverbs,  he  concludes  with  the  two  following  lines  :— 

^  When  be  kad  rose  this.  Truth's  great  sacrifice^ 

^  Here  Charles  the  Fint,  and  Christ  the  Second,  lyes.*^ 

Felltham  was  not  the  only  writer  of  that  day,  who,  upon  this 
subject,  ran  into  the  extravagance  of  praise.  Charles,  however, 
waa  a  prhiee  whose  misfortunes  and  trials,  great  and  extraordi- 
nary as  they  were^,  were  not  more  remarkable,  than  tl^  pMrity 
am)  splendour  of  those  Christiaif  -virtues,  wbicl^  he  ditpla^'edi 
durii>g  the  course  of  his  ill-fated  and  calami tou&  reign.  Those 
who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  **Eik6n  Basilike,**  I  would 
refer  for  a  character  of  it,  to  the  writings  of  Bishop  Home,  whd 
in  bis  weN-known  sermon,  entitled,  «'  The  Chrtaian  King/*  as- 
serts it  to  be  "9l  book  iofenor  only  to  the  sacred  writings^  ^d 
which,  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  were  the  companion  of 
*'  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England/^  This  is 
also  high  praise;  but,  I  believe,  not  higher  than  the  Eikon  Bofi' 
like  deserves. 
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This,  and  several  other  production^  of  fafe  ittuse; 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume.  O^ 
this  answer,  Langbain  in  his  Dramatic  Poets  ob- 
serves, that  if  Jonson  ''had  retained  the  maxim, 
''  nosce  teipsum,  he  had  then  prevented  that  sharp 
*^  reply  made  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Felltham  to  this 
''  magisterial  ode,  and  which  could  not  chuse  but  tex 
**  a  person  of  our  Author^s  haughty  temper."  The 
answer  of  Felltham  is  inserted  in  Langbain,  and  in 
Abraham  Wrist's  ''Parnassus  Biceps."  The  de- 
fence of  Jonson  was  undertaken  by  Randolph,  in  an 
ode  which  begins : 

^'  Ben^  do  not  leave  the  stage, 

"  'Cause  'tis  a  loathsome  age. 

"  For  pride  and  impudence  will  grow  too  bold, 

"  When  they  shall  bear  it  told 

*'  They  frighted  thee.'* 

This  ode  was  translated  by  Randolph  into  Latin, 
and  Oldys  had  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  transla- 
tion. Thomas  Carew  had  also  some  verses  "  to  Ben 
"  Jcmson  upon  occasion  of  his  ode  of  Defiance ;  an- 
"  nexed  to  his  play  of  the  New  Inne,'*  which'  are  to 
be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  his  works* ;  and  the 
accomplished  Sir  John  Suckling  composed  some  lines 
on  the  same  subject,  of  which  Langbain  says,  "Among 
"  the  rest.  Sir  John  Suckling,  that  neat  and  facetious 
"  wit,  arraigned  him  (Jonson)  at  the  Sessions  of 


♦  Vide  Censura  Literaria.    In  the  first  number  of  which,  are 
Oldy;'  manuscript  noles  of  Felltham. 
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^  PoeU^  apd  had  a  fling  at  this  play  in  particolar; 
**  though  we  may  say,  compared  to  the  former  (that 
**  is,  Felltham's)  he  did  only  circumplrtBCordia  ludere; 
**  laugh  at,  and  rally  his  unreasonable  self-opinion/' 

It  is  due  to  Felltham  to  state,  that  though  he  did 
not  s  pare  Jonson  in  his  answer  to  the  poet's  ode,  he 
was  thoroughly  sensible  of  his  high  merits ;  of  which, 
a  decisive  proof  is  to  be  found  in  ^^Jonsonus  Firbius  ; 
"  or,  the  Memory  of  Ben  Jonson  revived  by  the 
"  Friends  of  the  Muses ;"  consisting  of  elegies  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and  collected  together 
and  published  in  1638,  a  few  months  after  that  event, 
by  Dr.  Bryan  Duppa,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  under 
the  above-mentioned  title*.  The  tributary  offering  erf 
FeUtham  is  addressed  **  To  the  Memory  of  Immortal 
^  Ben,**  and  concludes  thus : — 


^  This  collection  being  "  of  rare  occurrence/'  and  containing 
leveral  pieces  by  the  most  celebrated  names  of  the  time,  Mr. 
Gi£fbrd  has  reprinted  it,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Works,  with  short  notices  of  the  respectiye  authors,  which  had 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Gilchrist.  Aubrey  says,  that  Gataker 
told  him  the  title  of  '*  Jcmomu  Vvrbiu^*  was  given  to  it,  by 
Lord  Falkland.  Referring  to  this  collection,  Mr.  Gilchrist 
ohsenres  that  ''  there  is  great  pleasure  in  opposing  these  ho- 
*^  nourable  apd  liberal  proofs  of  the  good  understanding  which 
'*  subsisted  between  contemporary  poets,  to  the  slight  and  im- 
'*  perfect  premises  from  which  dramatic  editors  have  laboured 
''  to  deduce  proofs  of  the  most  opposite  and  disgraceful  feelings*^' 
The  remark  is  well  applied :  and  Mr.  Giffi>rd,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Ben  Jonson,  has  succeeded  in  -clearing  his  character  from  no 
small  part  at  least,  of  those  imputations  which  modern  authors 
hid  cast  open  it. 
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.    '^  Thif  ril  preamne  to  say,  when  time  lias  made    , 
,  •  "  Slaughter  of  Kings,  tliat  in  the  world  have  swayM: 
''  A  greener  bayes  shall  crown  Bob  Jonson's  name, 
^'  Than  shalt  be  wreathed  about  their  regal  fame ; 
^  For  numbers  read  to  infinite ;  but  he, 
^  Of  whom  I  write  this,  has  prevented  me, 
''  And  iM»ldly  oaid  so  much  in  his  own  praise, 
'•  No  other  pen  need  any  trophy  raise.'* 

Mr.  Malone,  in  his  Shakqpeare,  has  iiiferred  from 
the  three  last  lines^  that  Felltham  means  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  Jonson  had  airogated  so  much  naerit 
to  himself^  as  to  need  no  commendation  from  others ; 
but  Telltham's  meaning  was  Very  different,  as  the 
whole  of  the  elegy  shews.  Mr,  Gifford  justly  re- 
marks, that  ^4t  is  in  the  composition  of  his  SejaiMis, 
^  Catalina,  and  other  poems  mentioned  by  FeUtham, 
'^  that  he  pronounced  Jonson  to  have  said  so  much  in 
^  his  cfwn  praise,  as  to  make  the  applause  of  Ills 
*^  friends  superfluous,  and  tlMCt  the  critic  expressly 
*^  contrasts  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  with  that  of 
^  '  ti^  trivial  poets  whose  chaiterings  live  andJhU  at 
^^  ^  once.^  "  It  is,  in  the  same  spkit,  that  Fdltluua 
commences  his  verses :— * 

"  To  write  is  easy :  but  to  write  of  Oboe 
"  IVnth  wfll  be  thought  to  forfeit  modesty, 
"  So  (ar  bejfioBd  conceit,  thy  Btreii|fths  appear.^ 

Mr.  ^Gilc^rist  seems  to  think  it  doubtfnl  whether 
Felltham  was  really  the  writer  of  the  reply  to  Ben 
Jonson's  Ode,  observing  that  ^^  Lan^same  sSKa^ 
'*  wards  called  it  Mr.  Oldham  V    This  wm  probaM^ 
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a  mistake  of  Liuigbluiie's  pen  ;*^^but^  at  all  etents,  a 
mistake.  If  it  had  not  been  composed  by  Felhham,  he 
would  not  have  inserted  it  among  the  *^  Octtmonal 
'*  Pieces^  which,  in  his  prefiM^e  to  the  eighth  and 
subsequent  editions  of  the  Resolves,  he  expressly 
declares  to  have  been  written  by  himself.  Oldham 
doei  not  appear  to  have  laid  any  claim  to  it  what- 
ever. It  is  not  among  his  ^  Works,"  nor  his  **  Re- 
"  mains." 

Mr.  Gilchrist  was  not,  I  conclude,  aware  that 
Felltham  had  given  the  answer  to  Jonson's  Ode  to 
the  puUic,  as  his  own*" 

"  The  Brief  Character  of  the  Low  dmnirieg 
**  under  the  States'"  has  to  the  frontispiece,  the 
suitable  motto  ^^  nan  seria  semper;*"  and  this  perform- 
ance proves  Felltham  to  have  been,  what  his  Resolves 
had  shewn  him  to  be,  a  very  lively  wit,  as  well  as  a  grave 
moralist.  It  abounds  with  keen  strokes  of  humour, 
chiefly  displayed  at  the  expense  of  the  Hollanders, 
and  affords  some  v^y  neat  and  entertaining  descrip^ 
tioBs  of  their  charactar,  thek  maiiners»  their  institu^ 
tions,  and  of  ^veral  of  their  large  cities^  &c.  It  wad 
written  by  Felltham  when  a  youth,  as  a  recreation 
while  on  a  three  weeks  tour  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  without  any  intention  to  publish  it,  which  on 
Solicitation  he  had  refused  to  do ;  but  it  having  got 
into  print,  by  some  surreptitious  means,  in  a  wety 
imperfect  form,  in  which  it  bad  passed  <too«gh  two 
impressions,  he  afterwards  thought  proper,  in  justice 
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to  himsdl^  to  send  forth  a  correct  edition  of  it»  with 
the  Resolves*. 

The  foUowhig  extracts  will  serve  to  give  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  "Brief  Character  T  they  are  taken 
from  the  first  part  of  it 

'^  Yoo  may  travail  the  coontry,  thoagh  you  have  not 
"  a  guide;  for  you  caooot  batilke  your  road,  without 
**  the  hazard  of  drowning.  There  is  not  there,  any  use  of 
'^  an  harbinger ;  wheresoever  men  go«  the  way  is  made 
*^  before  them.  Had  they  cities  large  as  their  walls, 
'^  Rome  would  be  esteemed  a  bauble.  Twenty  miles  in 
*^  length,  is  nothing  for  a  waggon  to  be  hurried  on  one  of 
^^  them,  where,  if  your  foreman  be  sober,  you  may  travail 
"  in  safety :  otherwise,  you  must  have  stronger  faith 
**  than  Peter  had ;  else  you  sink  immediately.  A  starting 
^*  horse  endangers  you  two  deaths  at  once;  breaking  of 
"  your  neck  and  drowning.*' 


''  Their  ordinary  pack-horses  are  of  wood,  carry  their 
''  bridles  in  their  tails,  and  their  burdens  in  their  bellies. 
**  A  strong  tyde  and  a  stiffe  gale,  are  the  spurs  that  make 
*'  them  speedy.  When  they  travail,  they  touch  no  ground ; 
*^  and  when  they  stand  still,  they  ride ;  and  are  never  in 
*^  danger  when  they  drink  up  too  much  of  their  way." 


#  The  "  Brief  Character/'  also  appears  to  have  been  published 
separately  by  Felltham.  Thbre  are  in  the  British  Museum^ 
two  eopiet  of  it,  in  very  small  duodecimo,  of  the  dates  1652  and 
1660.  There  is  also  in  the  Museum,  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
Aurreptitious  Editions  published  in  1648,  and  of  the  same  size 
as  the  former. 
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'^  Their  bed«  are  no  other  than  land-cabins,  high  enough 
**  to  need  a  ladder  or  stairs.  Up  once,  you  are  walled  in 
^  with  wainscot,  and  that,  in  good  discretion,  to  avoid  the 
'*  tronble  of  making  your  will  every  night;  for  once 
*'  falling  out  else^  would  break  your  neck  perfectly;  but 
'*  if  you  die  in  it,  this  comfort  you  shall  leave  your  friends, 
**  that  you  died  in  clean  linen/' 


'^  The  time  they  there  spend  (t.  e.  at  feasts)  is  in  eating 
^  welly  in  drinking  much,  and  prating  most;  for  the  truth 
^  is,  the  completest  drinker  in  Europe  is  your  English  gal- 
**  lanL  There  is  not  such  consumption  of  liquor  as  in  tfa^ 
''  quaffing  o£Fof  his  healths.  Time  was,  the  Dutch  had  the 
*^  better  of  it:  but  of  late  he  bath  lost  it,  by  prating  too 
**  long  over  his  pot.  He  sips  and  laughs,  and  tells  his 
**  tale:  and  in  a  tavern  is  more  prodigal  of  his  time  than 
'^  his  wine.  He  drinks  as  if  he  were  short  winded ;  and 
''  as  it  were,  cuts  his  drink  by  morcels,  rather  beseiging 
^  bis  brains,  than  assaulting  them.  But  the  Englishman 
^  charges  home  on  the  sudden^  swallows  it  whol^  and 
^  like  a  batty  tide  fills  and  flows  himiclf,  till  the  laoiat 
^  brain  swims  luid  tosses  in  tlie  hasty  fume;  as  if  bis  liver 
**  were  burning  out  his  stomach,  and  he  striving  to  quench 
^  it  drowns  it.  So,  the  one  is  drunk  sooner :  and  the 
^  other,  longer :  as  if  striving  to  recover  the  wager,  the 
^  Dotchman  would  still  be  the  perfectest  soaker/' 


The  Letter*  of  Felltham  consist  of  seventeen,  the 
titles  of  which  are,  ^'  Letter  to  his  Friend,  perswading 
*'  him  to  a  Wife/' — *^  Letter  with  some  of  his  Poems 
••  and  the  Character  of  the  Low  Countries."—"  To 
«  OBva.''— *•  To  MeUodorus."— •*  To  Clarissa.''^ 
**  To  MeUodorus.'*— «  To  Qarissa.''— *•  To  OHva." 
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— ^^  To  a  Gentleman  that  having  a  fidr  and  virtuous 
**  Wife  of  his  own,  yet  would  take  a  fancy  to  Kitchen 
"  Wenches  and  Drudges.''— **  To  aDoctor  of  Physic.'' 
— "  To  the  Lord  C.  J.  R.''— **  To  Remelia.**— •^  To 
''  a  Person  of  Honour.**— "  To  Mr.  S.  T.**— "  To 
«  Sir  C.  F.**— "  For  Mr.  William  Johnson  of  the 
•*  Society  of  Jesus  in  Cadiz  there.**— "  To  S.  H.  C 
— "  To  the  Lady  B.  T." 

These  letters  are  both  serious  and  sportive,  and 
though  the  names  of  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed are  suppressed,  they  appear  to  have  been 
mostly  written  to  persons  of  rank  and  consideration. 
Some  of  them  are  merely  complimentary.  The  first 
in  the  collection,  ^  To  his  Friend,  perswading  him  to  a 
"  Wife,**  is  replete  with  valuable  advice.  He  speaks 
of  matrimony  in  this  letter,  and  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  like  one  who  had  largely  experienced  the 
comforts  of  it ;  and  that  he  did  so,  is  evident  from 
some  (rf*  his  other  letters.  The  two  letters  ^  To 
'^  Clarissa,**  appear  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 
lady  who  afterwards  became  his  bride. 

*'  How  could  I,*"  (tayt  Felltham,  in  the  foriner  of 
these  epistles,)  *^  arraign  the  Tanity  of  poeu,  that  tell  us 
''  of  the  plagues  of  love?  Since  I  find  so  many  solaces  in 
**  the  assurance  of  your  affection,  that  like  the  swan  I 
^'  could  be  singing  in  the  midst  of  waves.  Certainly,  the 
^'  invention  of  those  pleasant  shades  below,  sprung  from 
^'  the  genius  of  a  lover's  breast.  Whether  it  be  your  own 
*^  exceiliog  sweetness,  that  charmes  me  to  be  alwaies  ^ 
'^  with  you,  even  at  tbia  di3tan^e:  or  whether  it  be  the 
^  clfarness  of  my  own  passions,  aiming  at  nothing  bat 
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**  liooour  and  your  felicity,  I  dispute  not :  but  sure  I  am, 
**  the  ecal  I  bear,  not  all  the  phrensies  this  natioa  is  dont 
**  giddy  with,  can  alter;  and  though  it  be  debarred  the 
**  present  happiness  of  your  conversation  ;  yet  upon  your 
'^  least  command)  is  it  ever  ready  to  take  wing  and  flie  unto 
'^  your  bosom; — a  sanctuary  which  beiog  once  atuined, 
^  I  shall  disclaim  the  thought  of  being  any  thing  but, 
"  Dear, 

*'  Your  faithful  servant." 

The  second  letter  to  Clarissa,  seems  to  have  been 
addressed  to  her,  not  long  before  wedlock,  or  at  least, 
when  they  had  engaged  themselves  to  each  other : 
and  from  this  letter,  it  would  appear  that  Clarissa, 
was  in  the  circle  of  his  own  family  connection. , 

"  Guarded  by  your  better  genius,  like  a  partridge, 
^  dredg'd  and  wasted,  I  have  pass'd  the  heate  and  duste 
^  of  the  way  to  my  owne  habitation ;  where,  without 
^  your  presence  (which  to  roe,  only  can  make  a  cottage 
**  beautiful!)  I  finde  every  roome  a  cell,  and  myselfe 
^  turning  melancholy.  But  as  the  angel's  (besides  their 
^  obedience  to  their  Maker's  commands)  in  their  dispatch 
^  can  endure  earth  a  little  season,  out  of  their  apprehen* 
^  sions,  that  they  shall  speedily  again  returne  to  heaven  : 
^  so  all  my  comfort  is,  that  the  time  of  my  privation  is 
'^  but  «hort,  and  in  my  ever  busie  thoughts,  I  at  this 
'^  distance  dwell  with  you,  to  whom  nothing  in  my 
*^  absence  will,  I  hope,  presume  to  bring  the  least  trouble. 
**  To  this  end,  you  ought,  for  my  interest's  sake,  now  to 
''  be  kind  to  your  owne  goodnesse,  and  suffer  nothing 
^  that  is  not  calme  and  milde  as  it,  to  come  neare  it. 
*'  Dear,  fail  not  to  present  my  humble  duty  to  my 
^'  honoured  father  and  best  mother,  nor  to  make  much  of 
**  yourself,  who  is  for  ever 

'*  All  and  only  yours.** 
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It  is  for  Clarissa  that  the  following  verses  in  the 
Lusoria^  called  "  A  Farewell,'*  were  probably  in- 
tended : — 

"  When  by  sad  fate^  from  hence  I  summon'd  am, 

**  Call  it  not  absence, — that  ^s  too  mild  a  name. 

**  Believe  it,  dearest  soul,  I  cannot  part, 

*'  For  who  can  live  two  regions  fron^  his  heart  ? 

*'  Unless  as  stars  direct  our  human  sepse, 

*'  I  live  by  your  more  powerful  influence. 

"  No :  say  I  am  dissolved;  for  as  a  cloud    "^ 

"  By  the  sun's  vigour  melted  is,  and  strew'd 

''  On  the  earth's  face,  to  be  eachal'd  again 

"  To  th^  same  beams  that  tum'd  it  into  rain, 

"  So  absent  think  me,  but  as  scattered  dew,  >^ 

"  Till  re-exhai'd  again,  to  virtue ; — you." 

The  lines  in  the  same  collection^  entitled  **  The 
*'  Sympathy,"  must  also  have  been  designed  to 
describe  the  connubial  felicity  that  subsisted  between 
Felltham  and  Clarissa. 

•*  Oliva,**  to  whom  some  of  his  letters  were  in- 
scribed, was  the  mother  of  "  Clarissa  ;**  and  for  Oliva 
we  find  him  to  have  entertained  no  common  regard. 

The  happiness  he  had  enjoyed  from  his  matrimo* 
nial  connection  with  her  daughter,  and  his  love  and 
affection  to  herself,  are  the  chief  topics  of  one  of  his 
letters  to  Oliva. 

^  If  I  had  been  frighted  with  merit  in  others,  or  want 
^'  of  desert  in  myself,  I  bad  never  arrived  to  that  happi* 
"  nesse,  which  (through  youjr  conduct)  by  the  fruition  of 
'*  your  daughters  conversation,  I  now  enjoy  withoat  envy- 
**  ing,  even  all  those  pleasures  that  a  bounteous  spring 
'^  can  give.    Like  spiritoall  blessings  I  find  them  more  in 
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'^  poBBession  thao  exp^tation ; — so  that  I  Terijj  belieye 
/'  to  cure  all  the  heresies  and  prejudices  that  have  been 
^  taken  up  against  marriage,  there  needs  hut  to  propose 
**  myself,  that  I  might  convince  the  world  of  the  felicities 
^'  that  are  in  iu  May,  I  am  oosiflideotiy  of  opinion,  if  all 
^  men  that  bavfe  mtrritd  bad  been  as  happy  as  I  believe 
^'  myself,  even  in  the  Romisb  Cburcb,  there  oevef  bad 
^^  been  the  erection  of  monaatery  or  nunnery ;  But^  dear 
**  mother,  though  this  be  truth ;  yet  )  pray  print  it  noti — 
**  though  I  hug  my  own  opinion,  I  am  no^  bound  to 
^  impose  it  upon  the  world,  wherein  none  lives  more  in 
'  health  than  your  daughter,  I  think  without  any  ill 
^  opinion  of  me  or  my  couauy.  If  there  be  any  infelicity 
**  AiJBEiBods  ns,  'tis  tint  we  are  deprived  the  honour  of  your 
^^  company^  which  wheresoever  it  bestows  itsdf,  can  both 
*^  citirilixe  and  sanctifies  to  whom  I  bad  sooner  presented 
''.  my  ever  thankful  duty,  bad  there  not  been  a  supply 
^  frpm  that  handf  which  was  content  to  give  a  heart  to 

"  Your  ever  most  pbediei^t  sop/! 

The  most  valuable  of  FeDtham's  letters,  is  his 
Answer'  to  Mr.  William  Johnson  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  Cadiz.  He  had  sent  to  Johnson  a  copy  of 
his  Resolves.  Johnson  acknowledged  the  present,  in 
a  letter  addressed  **  To  his  much  respected  and 
"  hmng  friend^  Mr.  Owen  FeUthami'  in  whidi^ 
after  telling  him  that  he  had  ^'  greedily  read  his 
'*  witty>  grave,  and  /sententious  book,"  and  ^^  took 
*'  delight  in  his  pithy  discourses,"  commaices  a  per^- 
aonal  and  intemperate  attack  on  our  Author  for 
what  he  had  said  in  his  chapter  *^  On  the  Choice  of 
**  Religion,"  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  for  some  things  which  in  his  comparison  of  the 
religion  of  that  Church,  with  the  other  religioj;is  of 
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the  world,  he  had  advanced  of  the  doctrines  o5F  the 
See  of  Rome.  Johnson  tells  him,  that  amoi^  Ca- 
tholics {i.  e.  Roman  Catholics)  /*  he  had  lost  a  ^"eat 
**  deal  of  credit  by  it ;  and  that  many  souls  were' 
**  deceivied,  and  withheld  by  his  catomniations,  fixml 
*^  embracing  the  true  antient  Roman  Religion.** 

Fdlthaih,  in  his  unprietending  manner,  h^  said 
in  the  preface  to  his  Resolves,  "  I  do  not  profiEiss^ 
**  myself  to  be  a  scholar.**  Johnson  took  this^, 
as  an  admission  that  he  was  not  one,  and  told  hint 
that  h^  spoke  truly;  and  that  in  the  chapter  in 
question,  he  **  at  least  shewed  himselfe  no  diving 
**  blotfing  the  perfection  of  his  former  discouive^  with 
^  the  black  spot  of  errour  and  ignorance  in  true 
**  divinity.**  ''  Is  it  fit,**  (says  he,)  *'  that  such  a 
**  worthy  wit,  as  your*s  is,  should  build  your  salvation 
^  upon  the  weake  and  false  opinion  of  weake  and 
**  unlearned  ministers*  despising  the  infallibility  of 
'*  the  Catholique  Church  ?**  Johnson  fidishes  hi3 
letter  to  Owen  Felltham,  in  these  words : — 

"  What  ransome  can  you  give  for  those  deceived  souk, 
"  which  giving  credit  to  your  book,  persisted  till  death  in 
**  the  Protestant  religion,  and  were  damned  for  their 
**  her^sie?  What  recompence  for  the  bloud  of  Christ 
''  Jesus  spilled  and  lost  io  their  damnation,  will  cry  louder 
*'  than  the  bloud  of  Abel  for  revenge  against  you  i  .If  you 
^  desire  therefore  to  give  a  good  account  and  save  your 
''  soul,  read  this  book,  follow  the  doctrines  it  teaobcth 
''  you.  Take  once^  a  good  regoltOioif  to  lioe  mddfe  a  Bj^^ifm 
**  CathoKck;  then  do  penance  for  yowr  sms.  RecaU  ^md 
'*  correct  the  errours  of  your  book  hy  the  help  of  som^ 
'*  CathoUck  divine:  There  are  others  that  must  be  cor- 
**  reeled   in   your  Resolve   of   the  choice  of   religion. 
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^'  CottD^l  ibe  RcNEDao  faitb  wbioh  staDdji  more  for  God's 
*\  glory,  and. the  quiet  and  eternal)  good  of  the  to^I;  and 
'*  witbont  thid^  there  is  no  bope  of  saWation.  BelieDe  me, 
"  Sir,  J  lave  your  persoHy  but  haU  your  errours,  and  tbe 
"  zeal  of  your  salvation  moved  my  pen,  far  inferior  to 
''  your*$  in  eloquence^  to  vmte  these  rude  lines.  If  my 
"  coansell  take  effect,  I  shall  think  myself  happy ;  if  not, 
*^  I  shall  justifie  God*s  caose,  do  my  doty  to  which  my 
."  estate,  H  chariias  Christi  urf^et  nos.  I  beseech  Almighty 
''  God  of  his  mercy,  to  give  yon  light  that  you  may  see 
**  tbe  errors  of  your  new  religion,  tbe  truth  of  ours;  that 
'^  entering  here  into  tbe  militant  Roman  Church,  you 
**  may  deserve  hereafter  to  be  a  member  of  the  triumphant 
'^  in  heaven :  so  expecting  your  answer,  I  rest|  commit- 
'^  ting  you. U^  tbe  protection  of  sweet  Jesus/' 

The  reply  of  Felltham  to  this  indiscreet  attack  of 
JohnsQi]^  is  unquestionably  an  able  piece  of  con* 
troyersial  writing ;  and  proves  that  though  a  laymw, 
•he  was^  not  meanly  versed  in  theological  leamitig. 
It  is  a^mpendious  refutation  of  the  leading  and 
fiindamental  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
and  exhibits  our  Author,  as  a  man  not  less  fixed 
and  decided  in  his  own  principles  of  attachment  to 
the  Reformed  Church,  **  established  within  these 
*^  realms,"  than  charitable  and  ooRfiderate  in  liis 
judgment  towards  those,  who  wtre  not  so, 

**  As  for  God's  church,"  says  Felltham,  "  we  believfc 
J'  that  it,agceeing  with  Scripture,  cannot  erre«  I  believe, 
^^  before  tbe  Scriptures  were  written,  the  church's  power 
**  was  absolute  and  arbitrary,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
^  God;  but  they  being  written  by  divine  inspiration,  and 
''  she,  accepting  them  for  her  rule,  became  tyed  to  them, 
''  which  she  did  conBrm,  not  make«  If  yon  urge  things  war- 
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''  rentable  by  these,  or  not  agitinst  them,  we  obey:  ifcrosd- 
^  ing  these,  the  answer  is  with  the  Apostles  (Acts  it.  19\ 
^  Whether  it  is  btiter  to  obey  Ood  or  man^  judge  you!^ 

''  Every  man  has  liberty  allowed  him  by  our  Church  to 
^  disburthen  his  own  conscience,  to  which  (though  not 
'*  compelled)  he  is  exhorted :  and  if  he  does,  the  priest 
**•  has  authority  to  absoive  him ;  and  this,  in  these  things, 
'^  I  understand  for  the  doctrine  of  onr  church,  which  are 
^'  so  well  vindicated  by  men  so  infinitely  above  my  abili- 
"  ties,  as  in  my  reason  I  am  so  well  satisfied,  as  I  desire 
**  not  to  be  further  controversial!. 

**  1  deny  not  but  some  private  men,  by  the  too  much 
"  liberty  of  the  presse(which  I  acknowledge  to  be  a  fault), 
^  may  have  puUished  some  things  not  so  orthodox  ;  but 
**  what  are  these  to  me,  while  they  wander  from  founda- 
''  tioosf  I  am  neither  Zuinglian,  nor  Lutheran,  nor 
^  Calvinist,  nor  Papist,  but  Christian ;  for  1  build  not  on 
^<  men,  bat  op  God,  and  his  Church  agnKiag.  His 
^  Churchy  I  believe,  magr  erre:  1  mean  a  partioolar  Churab, 
**  which  yet  may  be  a  true  Church ;  and  so  bis.  But  of 
**  bis  universal  Church,  lawfully  congregated  and  free 
*'  in  matters  of  faith,  I  averre  not.'' 

He  next  enters  upon  an  examinatioii  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  ends  his  letter 
as  follows:*— 

*^  Thus,  Sir^  you  see  I  had  reason  eno«gh  to  si^  what  I 
''  did.  I  do  protest  (before  God>  if  I  thought  I  had  dooe 
'<  your  side  aoy  wrong,  I  would  most  willingly  recant  it : 
^'  for  I  have  ever  held  it  a  nobleness  beseeming  the  best 
'*  bravery  of  a  Christian,  rather  to  submit  in  a  wrong  even 
*^  to  public  acknowledgem^it,  than  by  aoy  orat^ry^ 
"  though  never  so  potent,  to  maintain  it.  But  my  eon- 
^*  science  and  reason  tell  me,  I  have  dealt  feirly.  And  if 
**  you  consider  the  many  other  enormities  of  Rome,  you 
^'  must  confesse  nie  modest,  to  touch  you  with  so  sc^t  a 
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^  hmd.  In  part,  I  will  follow  your  conmdl;  for  with 
''  Ood't  grace,  I  reM>lve  io  Hto  wai  dye  9  true  Christian 
*^  Cacholick*  Bat  m  Roram  GathoUck,  I  nodltratMd  do 
**  more  than  yoa  would  iw,  if  I  thouM  call  a  cooocil 
*^  Nationdi  CEctuneaical^  or  Geoeraii  particular.  I  have 
'^  writ  Uiisy  because  I  would  be  ciril ;  and  sooQer  you 
''  ahould  have  had  it,  if  I  had  been  at  leisure,  and  had  not 
^  deG^red  it,  in  expeetation  of  your  book  you  oofention  to 

have  sent  ne^  which  yet  I  never  met  with ;  nor  with 
«'  yoBf  letter,  till  die  tiaa«  before  epecified.  The  love 
''  which  you  profeste  to  my  pervon,  I  ahali  be  ready  to 
*'  roquite;  which  had  taken  me  much  more,  if  the  many 
**  mistakes  wherewith  you  slander  me,  had  not  thrown 
^  stain  and  scandid  on  your  charity.  For  your  hatred  to 
''  my  errors,  'tis  neither  in  my  power  nor  thoughts  to  help 
*^  it ;  and  since  you  needs  will  called  them  so,  you  must 
*^  pardon  me  that  I  add  another  to  them,  which  is  to  think 
"  them  none/'  '   . 

^*  If  you  have  any  other  matter  that  may  be  of  civil 
^  oonuneroe^  I  shall  pot  be  ad^evse  to  your  lines.  Bdt 
'*  for  my  religioa,  I  believe  myseif  to  be  upon  too  good 
f  grounds,  to  be  moved  by  your  pen.  And  to  argue 
'^  more  were  frattlesse,  sinae  even  the  means  of  reconcile^ 
^^  ment,  your  side  bas  taken  away :  for  you  allow  no  judge 
^  but  the  Pope,  which  you  crie  up  for  infallible;  and, 
'^  besides  our  denying  that,  we  know  that  by  him,  we  are 
'<  already  prejudged.'' 

*'  And  does  it  not  incline  to  partial,  when  you  will 
"  admit  no  judge  but  your  own  ?  Abate  but  that,  and 
'*  the  policy  and  interests  of  either  side,  the  cavils  and 
''  the  niceties,  the  obstinacy  and  peevishnejisof  men,  their 
**  study  on  oither  side,  rather  10  siaintain  opinion  and 
^  come  off  with  victory,  than  to  find  out  and  submit  to 
"  truth ;  snd  then,  that  mau*s  opinion  will  not  look  so 
''  horridly  monstrous,  as  some  would  have  it  deemed; — 
^  that  even  a  pious,  discreet,  moderate,  learned  Paptst, 
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iinxiy  AQCVVJNT  OPi  THE  iAUTBi^ 

,'f;aii|dia:  ]^oi|«,.difcreet>  modennu,  ilearaed  iPrdtett^nt, 
if^  miij'be  Tcry  near  io  be  both  of  one' religion,  ram 
/^  sure  they  hate  both  the  same  fofandation  to  build  ttp6n, 
•''  .and  >  both  will  o#n  CbriBt,  and  the  Ckrapel't  heavenly 
'^dottrine.  So  that  the  frailtiei  of  both^  I.bope^  upon 
'*  jepoitance  and  bieggitig  fbrgivtenotty  amy  reoem  a 
"  pardon,  and  they /in,  the  end,*  meet  together,  as  weM  as 
'*  at  first  together  tfiey  began*  I  am  not  convinc'd  1>at 
^ .  that  both  may  be  of  gold ;  only  one,  may  hate  somethSng 
'f.  more  of  alloy,  and  so  be  somethibg  ooarser,  than  the 
'{  other.  Two. docks  may  he  made  by  one  wdtkman's 
S*  hand,  and  either  of  them  soknetimes  go  false.  Yet  I 
^*  would  not  have  them  broken,  because  they  disligree;-^ 
^^  each  may  be  mended,  and  go  right  at  last;  but  their 
<<  own  apring  and  string  it  is,  mnst.gnide  them/'  > 
.  **  I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  a  fiavour,  if  you  please  to 
f*  let  me  enjoy  my  religion  in  peace.  Then,  sfadl  I  so  far 
**  go  along  with  your  wishes,  as  to  pray  to  God  for  direc- 
f*.  tidn  inthe  right :  making  it  fiirtbsr  my  petition  to  God, 
f*  that  he  will  Touchsafe  to  boiki  up. bis  Cbnrcb  ia  ttnth 
ff  and  .unity ;  and  make  us  so  membera  of  it  bens, .  as .  we 
'':  avoid, the  errours.  which  exdnde from  above,  ^vfhem  *l 
**  shall  not  despaire  bat  that  you-  a>ay  be  met  by 

.       '^  Sir,  Your  servant, 

"  OWEN  FELLTHA^»> 


*,  Mr.  Archdeacon  Danbeoy,  in  liis  '^  Vindkia  Eedenm  AMgUcmu^ 
published  in  ISOS,  quotes  Uie  foUowing  passage  in  the  above  letter  of 
FeUtham.  It  is  in  answer  to  a  passage  in  Johnson's,  which  charges  the 
Protestants  ¥ritli  making  God  the  author  of  sio,  by  predestinating  men  to 
eteinal  punishment,  by  hia  sole  will,  witiiootany  ftolt  <<  FOr  predestination, 
«  you  urge  Calvin.  But,  sir,  the  Chorah  of  England  is  not  bol^ld  to  bit 
''  tenets;  nor  do  I  hold  my  faith  from  him,  but  from  my  blessed  Saviouf 
"  and  his  Apostles.  Let  it  suffice,  I  hold  man  saved,  to  be  the  subject  of 
**  predestination.  I  beKeve  no  man  saved,  but  by  Cfod'^  mercy  \  no  man 
'<  damned,  but  by  his  own  defiinlt'' 
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ACCOUNT  OF   THE  AUTHOR.  IxXV 

In  this  genend  account  of  the  works  of  Felltham, 
it  is  prop&r  to  point  out  *^  a  Form  of  Prajfer"'  (for 
morning  and  evening)  '*  composed  for  the  family 
**  of  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Countess  of  Tho- 
^  mcfndp  which  is  subjoined  to  the  twelfth  edition  of 
the  Resolves,  and  to  that  edition  only.  In  the  preface 
to  that  edition,  he  thus  n^entions  it :  ^  The  form  of 
^*  prayer  that  is  here  extant,  beiog  such  as  was  made 
'*  use  of,  when  the  liturgy  of  the  church  was  as  the 
'^  church  itself,  in  the  Revelation,  forced  to  flee  into 
''  the  wilderness ;  and  perhaps,  somewhat  more  appro- 
^'  priated  to  the  conditions  of  a  private  family,  than 
^  that  appointed  for  the  church,  in  public ;  he  confesses 
^  to  have  wiUin^y  published,  not  to  obtrude  it  upon 
*^  any;  but  that  if  any  Hke  it  (as  some  have  done) 
^'  they  might  not  want  a  fprm  to  inyite  them  to  po 
*^  necessary  a  duty."  It  is  a  truly  Cijbristidii  com- 
position, after  the  model  of  our  LHui^cal  service^ 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  which  have 
relation  to  a  state  of  national  affairs,  which,  happily 
for  us,  do  not  now.  exist,  it  is  a  form  of  prayer  wdi 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  worship,  in  th6 
times  in  which  we  Uve. 
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RESOLVES: 


DIViINE,  MORAL,  AND  POLITICAL. 


OP   SUDDEN    PROSPERITY. 

Prosperity,  in  the  b^inning  of  a  great  action, 
oftentimes  undoes  a  man,  in  the  end;  for  while 
we  expect  all  things  to  be  laughing  upon  us,  like 
those  we  have  passed,  we  remit  our  care  and  perish 
by  n^lecting.  It  eats  up  circumspection ;  and  when 
that  guard  is  wanting,  we  Ue  spread  to  the  shot  of 
general  danger.  How  many  have  lost  the  victory  of 
a  battle,  from  too  great  confidence  in  the  good  fortune  * 
which  they  found,  at  the  outset  of  it. '  It  frequently 
undoes  a  noble  family,  to  have  the  estate  fall  to  the 
hands  of  an  heir  in  his  minority.  Witty  children  oft 
fail,  in  age,  of  what  their  childhood  promised.  This 
holds  true,  not  in  temporal  things  only  but  even  in 
spiritual ;  for  nothing  slackens  the  proceedings  of  a 
Christian  more  than  the  too  early  applause  of  those 
that  are  groundedly  honest  This  makes  him  think 
he  is  now  far  enough,  and  that  he  may  rest  and 
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breath,  and  gaze; — so,  he  slides  back  for  want  of 
strivmg  to  go  on,  with  increase.     Good  success  in  the 
midst  of  an  actioQ,  takes  a  man  in  a  firm  settledness : 
and  though  he  finds  the  event  alter;  yet  custom 
before,  will  continue  his  care,  for  afterwards.     In  the 
end,  it  crowns  his  expectations;  and  encourages  him 
to  the  like  care  in  other  things,  that  by  it,  he  may 
find  the  sequel  aifsweraUe.     But  in  the  b^pning,  it 
may  be  compared  to  a  heavy  rain  soon  after  the  seed 
is  sown,  which  washes  more  of  it  away,  than  takes 
root  in  the  ground.    How  many  had  ended  better, 
if  they  had  not  begun  so  well.     Pleasure  can  undo 
a  man  at  any  time,  if  yielded  to.     Croesus  counselled 
Cyrus,  if  he  meant  to  hold  the  Lydians  in  slavery, 
that  he  should  teach  them  to  sing  and  play  and 
drink  and  dance,  and  dally;  and  that  woidd  do  it^ 
without  his  endeavour.    I  remember  Ovid's  Fable  of 
the  Centoculated  Argus.    The  Devil,  I  compare  to 
Mercury;  his  pipe,  to  pleasure;  Argus,  to  man;  his 
hundred  eyes,  to  our  care ;  his  sleeinng,  to  security ; 
lo,  to  our  soul;  his  transformation,  to  the  curse  of 
God.    The  moral  is  this ;  the  Devil  with  pleasure, 
pipes  man  into  siecurity ;   then  steals  away  his  soul 
and  leaves  him  to  the  wrath  of  heaven.     It  could 
ruin  Antcmy  in  the  midst  of  his  fortunes,  and  spoU 
Hannibal  after  a  long  and  glorious  war.     To  meet 
it  at  first, 4s  indeed  the  great  danger;  it  then  being 
aptest  to  find  admission ; — ^but  to  meet  and  yield,  the 
worst,  at  last:  because  there  is  not  then  time  left,  for 
recovery.    If  the  action  be  of  worth,  that  I  take  in 
hand,  neither  shall  an  ill  accident  discourage  me,  nor 
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4,  gbod  one  m^e  nte  careless.  If  it  happen  ill,  I  will 
be  the  more  drcumspect,  by  a  heedful  prevention  to 
avoid  the  like;  if  it  happen  well,  my  fear  shall  make 
toe  Watilj  vigilant.  I  will  ever  suspect  a  Stoooth 
^ia^eain  to  be  a  deep  one ;  till  I  reach  the  land. 


OP   RESOLUTION. 

T^HE  uncomposed  man  may  be  likened  to  a  skein 
of  ruffled  silk.  Every  thing  that  offers  to  even  him, 
entangles  him  the  more;  if  you  unbend  him  one 
way,  he  warps  worse  the  other.  He  cannot  but  meet 
with  variety  of  occasions ;  and  every  one  of  these, 
entwines  him  in  a  deeper  troubte.  His  ways  are 
strewed  with  briers,  and  he  bustles  Mmself  into  hii 
own  confiision ;  like  a  parhidge  in  the  net>  he  masks 
himself  the  more,  by  the  anger  of  his  fluttering  wings. 
Certainly,  a  good  resolution  is  the  most  fortifying 
armour  that  a  discreet  man  can  wear.  This,  can 
defend  him  against  all  the  unwelcome  shyffles  that 
the  poor  rude  world  puts  on  him.  Without  this, 
like  hot  iron,  he  hisses  at  every  drop  that  touches 
him ;  with  this,  he  can  be  a  servant  as  wdl  as  a  lord; 
and  have  the  same  inward  pleasantness  in  the  quakes 
stud  shakes  of  fbrtmfie,  that  he  carries  in  her  softest 
inniles.  That  which  puts  the  irresolute  mind  into  a 
Whiffing  tempest,  is,  by  the  resolute,  seen,  slighted, 
laughed  at ;  with  ses  miuch  honour,  more  quiet,  more 
safety,    ^the  world  has  nothing  in  it,  worthy  a  man's 
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serious  anger.  The  best  way  to  <iueU  discontent^ 
ments,  is  either  not  to  see  them  or  to  convert  them 
to  a  smiling  mirth.  It  is  true,  nothing  but  experience 
and  collected  judgment  can  enable  a  num  to  do  this : 
but  when  he  has  brought  himself  to  it,  how  infinite 
shall  he  find  his  ease !  It  was  Xantippe's  observa- 
tion, that  she  ever  found  Socrates  return  with  the 
same  countenance  that  he  went  abroad  with.  Lucan 
can  tell  us,  that 

— Fortunaque  perdat 

Oppositd  •cirtute,  minus. 

Lib.  9.  570. 

All  Foftune's  threats  are  lost. 


Where  virtue  does  oppose.— 

I  wish  no  man  so  spiritless,  as  to  let  all  abuses 
press  upon  a  willing  shoulder:  but  I  wish  him  an 
able  discretion,  to  discern  which  are  fit  to  be  stirred 
in,  and  those  to  prosecute  for  no  other  end  but  to 
shew,  the  injury  was  more  to  virtue  and  dear  nature's 
justice,  than  to  himself.  Every  man  should  be  equi^ 
ty*s  champion :  because  it  is  that  eternal  pillar  wherecm 
the  world  is  founded.  In  high  and  elevated  fortunes, 
resolution  is  necessary  to  secure  us  from  the  thefts 
and  wiles  of  prosperity,  which  steal  us  away,  not  only 
from  ourselves,  but  virtue :  and  for  the  most  part,  like  a 
long  peace,  softly  deliver  us  over  to  impoverishing,  war. 
In  the  wane  of  fortune,  resolution  is  likewise  neces- 
sary to  guard  us  from  the  discontents  that  usually 
assail  the  poor  dejected  man ;  for  all  the  world  will 
beat  the  man,  whom  fortune  buffets ; — and  unless  by 
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this,  he  can  turn  off  the  blows,  he  shall  be  sure  to 
feel  the  greatest  burthen  in  his  own  sad  mind.  A 
wise  man  makes  a  trouble  less,  by  fortitude :  but  to  a 
focd,  it  is  heavier,  by  his  stooping  to  it.  I  would  fain 
bring  myself  to  that  pass,  as  that  my  happiness  shall 
not  depend  upon  another^s  judgment  But  as  I  would 
never  do  any  thing  dishonestly :  so  I  would  never 
fear  the  immaterial  wind  of  censure,  when  it  is  done. 
He  who  steers  by  that  gale,  is  ever  in  danger  of  a 
wreck.  Honesty  is  a  warrant  of  far  more  safety 
than  fame.  I  will  never  be  ashamed  of  that  which 
bears  her  seal :  knowing  that  it  is  only  pride's  being 
in  fashion,  that  hath  put  honest  humility  out  of 
countenance.  As  for  the  crackers  of  the  brain  and 
tongue-squibs,  they  will  die  of  themselves,  if  I  do  not 
revive  them.  The  best  way  to  have  them  forgotten 
by  others,  is  first  to  forget  them  myself.  This  will 
keep  myself  in  quiet  and  by  a  noble  not-caring^ 
wound  the  intender's  bosom ;  who  will  ever  fret  most, 
when  he  finds  his  designs  most  frustrated.  Yet,  in 
all  these,  I  will  something  respect  Custom,  because 
die  is  magnified  in  that  world,  wherein  I  am  one ; 
but  when  she  deviates  from  just  reason,  I  shall  rather 
displease  her  by  parting  than  offend  in  her  company. 
I  would  have  all  men  set  up  their  rest,  for  all  things 
which  this  world  can  yield :  yet  so,  as  to  build  upon 
a  surer  foundation  than  themselves :  otherwise,  that 
which  should  have  been  their  foundation,  will  surely 
cross  them ;  and  that  is,  God. 
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OF   THE   ENDS  OF   VIRTUE   AND  VICE^ 

T^IRTUE  and  Vice  never  differ  so  much  as  in  the 
end;  at  least,  their  difference  is  never  so  clearly 
seen,  as  then.    And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reason,  why 
so  many  minds  are  seduced  to  the  pursuit  of  ilL 
They  imagine  not  then*  last  act  will  be  tragical; 
because  their  former  scenes  have  all  been  comedy. 
The  end  is  so  far  off,  that  they  see  not  those  stabbhig 
shames  that  await  them  in  a  killing  ambush ;   and  if 
it  were  nearer,  yet  their  own  dim  sight  would  leave 
them  undiscovered.'    The    sanie   thing  also,    that 
encourages  vice,  discourages  virtue ;   for  by  her  mg^ 
ged  way  and  the  resistance  that  she  finds  in  her  pas- 
sage, she  is  often  persuaded  to  stq)  into  vice's  path : 
which  while  she  finds  snKX)th,  she  does  not  perceive 
to  be  slippery.  Vice's  road  is  paved  with  ice ;  inviting 
to  the  eye  but  tripping  up  the  heel,  to  tiie  hazard  g£ 
a  wound  or  drowning.     Virtue's  is  like  the  passage 
of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  a  tiring  toil  of  infimte 
danger ;  but,  when  once  performed,  lets  him  into  the 
world's  garden,   Italy.      Doubtless,  the  world  has 
nothing  so  glorious  as  virtue :  as  virtue,  when  she 
rides  triumphant;  when,  like  a  Phoebean  champion, 
she  has  routed  the   army  of  her  enemies,  razed 
their  strongest  forts,  and  brought  the  mightiest  q£ 
her  foes  to  subjection.     Her  presence  is  a  dignity 
which  amazes  the  beholder  with  surrounding  rays. 
The  good  honour  her,  for  the  love  of  the  like  they 
find  in  themselves ;  the  bad,  though  they  repine  in- 
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wardiy,  yet  shame  (which  is  for  the  most  part,  an 
effect  of  base  vice)  now  goes  before  the  action^  and 
commands  their  baser  hearts  to  silence.  On  the 
other  side,  what  a  monster  is  vice !  Her  own  guiltt 
a(Dd  the  detestation  of  others,  set  up  two  great  hells, 
in  her  angle  little,  narrow  heart ;  horror,  shame ; 
and  that  which  most  of  all  must  gall  her,  is,  that  she 
finds  their  flames  inextinguishable.  Outwardly,  she 
may  sometimes  appear  like  virtue.  For  all  the  several 
gems  of  virtue,  vice  has  counterfeit  stones,  where- 
with she  gulls  the  ignorant.  But  there  are  two  main 
reasons  which  shall  make  me  virtue's  lover :  for  her 
inside  and  for  her  end;  and  for  the  same  reasons,  will 
I  hate  vice.  If  I  find  there  be  a  difference  in  their 
ways;  I  wiH  yet  think  of  them,  as  rf  the  two  sons 
in  the  Goq)el ;  whereof  virtue  said,  he  would  not  go 
to  the  vineyard,  yet  did :  and  vice,  though  he  pro- 
mised to  gOf  deasted. 


A    FRIEND   AND   ENEMY,   WHEN    MOST 
DANGEROUS. 

I  WILL  take  heed  both  of  a  speedy  Mend  and  a  slow 
enemy.  Love  is  never  lasting  which  flames  before 
it  bums ;  and  hate,  like  wetted  coals,  throws  a  fiercer 
heat,  when  fire  gets  the  mastery.  As  quick  wits 
have  sddom  sound  judgments  which  should  make 
them  continue:  so  friendship  kindled  suddenly,  is 
rarely  found  to  consist  with  the  durability  of  affection. 
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Enduring  love  is  ever  built  on  virtue,  which  no  man 
can  see  in  another,  at  once.  He  that  fixes  upon  har» 
shall  find  a  beauty,  which  will  every  day  take  him 
with  some  new  grace  or  other.  I  like  that  love, 
which  by  a  soft  ascension,  does  d^ree  itself  into  the 
souL  As  for  an  enemy  who  is  long  a  making,  he  is 
much  the  worse,  for  being  ill  no  sooner.  He  hates  npt 
without  cause,  who  is  unwilling  to  hate  at  alL 


OF   PURITANS. 

I  FIND  many  who  are  called  Puritans;  yet  few  or 
none,  who  will  own  the  name.  The  reason  of  which 
is  surely  this,  that  it  is  a  name  of  opprobrium;  and  is  so 
new,  that  it  hath  scarcely  yet  obtained  a  definition : 
Nor  is  it  an  appellation  derived  firom  one  man's  name^ 
whose  tenets  we  can  find  digested  into  a  volume : 
whereby  we  do  much  err,  in  our  apjdication  of  it. 
In  itself,  it  imports  a  kind  of  excellency  above  ano- 
ther; which  man  (beii^  conscious  of  his  own  firail 
bendings)  is  ashamed  to  assume  to  himself.  So  that 
I  believe  there  are  men,  who  would  be  Puritans;  but 
not  any  that  indeed,  are  so.  One  will  have  him  to  be 
a  man  who  lives  religiously  and  will  not  revel  in  an 
unbounded  excess;  another,  him  who  separates  from 
our  divine  assemblies;  another,  him  who  in  some 
tenets  only,  is  peculiar ;  another,  him  who  will  not 
swear.  Absolutely  to  define  him  is,  I  think,  a  work 
of  difficulty.    Some  I  know,  who  rejoice  in  the  name ; 
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but  they  are  sudi»  as  least  understand  it.    A  Pinitan, 
as  he  is  more  gmerally^.in  these  times,  taken  to  be, 
is  a  diurch-rebel  or  one  who  would  exclude  order 
that  his  brain  may  rule.    To  dedioe  offences ;  to  be 
careful  and  conscientious  in  our  several  actions,  is  a 
purity,  which  every  man  ought  to  labour  for,  and 
which  we  may  wdl  do,  without  a  sullen  s^r^atioa 
from  all  society*     If  there  be  any  privil^es,  they 
are  surely  granted  to  the  children  of  the  king; 
who  are  those  that  are  the  children  of  heaven.    If 
mirth  and  recreations  be  lawful,  surely  such  a  one 
may  lawfiilly  use  them*    If  wine  was  given  to  cheer 
the  heart,  why  should  I  fear  to  use  it,  for  that 
end?    The  marry  soul  is  freer  from  intended  mis- 
chief than  the  man  of  gloomy  thoughts.    God  deligfits 
in  nothing  more  than  in  a  cheerfrd  heart,  careful  to 
perform  Ids  service.    What  parent  is  it,  that  rejoices 
not  to  see  his  child  cheerful,while  within  the  limits  of 
filial  duty?   It  iis  true,  we  read  of  Christ's  wequng, 
not  of  his  laughter :  yet  we  know  that  he  graced  a 
feast  with  his  first  miracle  and  that,  a  feast  of  joy : 
and  can  we  think  that  such  a  meeting  could  pass, 
without  the  noise  of  laii^hter?    What  a  lump  of 
quidcenedcare  is  the  melancholy  man !  Chai^  anger 
into  mirth,  and  the  precept  will  hold  good  still :  be 
merry 9  hut  sin  not.  As  there  are  many,  who  in  their 
lives  assume  too  great  a  Uberty ;  so  I  believe  th^e  are 
some,  who  abridge  themselves  of  what  they  mi^t 
lawfully  use.    Ignorance  is  an  ill  steward  to  provide 
for  either  soul  or  body.  A  man  who  submits  to  reve- 
rend order,   who  sometimes  unbends  himself  in  a 
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moderate  relaxation^  and  in  all  thiiogs,  labours  to 
a|]f)rove  himsdf  in  the  sereneness  of  a  healthfiil  con- 
idfiiice ;  such  a  Puritan,  I  will  tore  immutably.  But 
when  a  man,  in  things  but  ceremonial,  ^all  spurn  at 
the  grave  authority  of  tiie  dmroh,  and  out  of  a  need- 
lass  nicetjr,  be  a  thief  to  himseU^  ai  those  benefits 
which  God  has  aUowed  him ;  or  out  of  a  blind  and 
vacharitable  pride,  censure  and  scorn  others,  as  repro^ 
bates;  or  out  of  obstinacy,  fill  the  worid  with  brawls 
about  indeterminable  tenets :  I  shall  think  him  one  of 
thosc^  whose  qpinion  hath  fera^d  his  zeal  to  madness 
and  distraction*  I  have  more  fidth  in  one  Solomon, 
than  in  a  diousand  sudu  Behold  then,  what  I  have 
seen  good!  That  it  is  meet  for  man  to  eat  ^id  to  driiA, 
and  to  take  pleasure  in  all  his  labour  wherein  he  tra- 
vails under  the  sun,  the  whole  number  of  the  days  of 
Ids  Hfe^  which  God  gives  him ;  tor  this  is  laspartkm. 
Nay,  there  is  nUhing  better  Jbr  a  man  than  that  he 
Amdd  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  shmdd  make  hie 
soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labour.  Methinks  the  reading 
of  Dcdesiastes,  should  make  a  Puritan  undress  his 
brainy  and  lay  off  all  those  fanatic  toys  that  jingle  about 
his  understanding.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the 
world  hath  not  better  men  than  some  who  suffer 
under  that  name  nor  withal  more  scelestic  villains : 
f^  when  they  are  once  elated  with  that  pride  they 
so  much  contemn  in  others,  they  infiringe  the  laws  of 
sSi  human  society. 
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OP   ARROOANCB. 

I  NBVER  jet  found  pride  in  a  noUe  aature  nor 
bumilitjr  in  an  unworthy  mind.  It  may  seem  strangir 
to  an  inconsiderate  eye,  tkat  sudi  a  poor  vielet  as 
virtue^  diould  eyer  dwdl  with  honour :  and  that  such 
an  asfaring  finne  aspside^  should  ever  scgoum  with 
baseness.  It  is  certain^  we  sddom  find  iSkno  latter  but 
in  tiiose  who»  being  consdoua  of  thdr  own  deficiency, 
think  tb^re  is  no  way  to  get  honour  but  by  boldly 
assuming  it  It  is  he  that  haa  notiiing  else  to  oom- 
mend  him,  who  would  invade  men's  good  opinicHi% 
by  an  unbecoming  baoghtin^a.  If  youseanchfiirhigh 
and  strained  carriages,  you  shall  £wr  the  most  part; 
meet  with  thrad,  in  low  men.  Arrogance  is  a  weed 
which  grows  upon  a  dunghilL  It  is  from  the  raaknets 
of  the  soil,  that  she  has  her  hei^t  and  sgpreadings : 
witness,  downs,  fools,  and  fellows,  who  fixim  nothing, 
are  lifted  up  some  few  steps  on  fortune's  ladder: 
where,  seeing  the  glorious  representment  of  honour 
above  them,  they  are  so  eager  to  embrace  it,  that 
they  strive  to  leap  tMtfaer  at  once,  andPby  oirer* 
reachiag  tluranodves  m  th^e  way,  they  fail  of  the  en^ 
and  faB.  And  aU  this  happens,  either  for  want  of 
educatkwi^  whicbshould  season  their  minds  with  the 
generous  jM'ecepts  of  morality;  or>  which  is  more 
powerfiil,  example :  or  else,  for  lack  of  a  discerning 
judgment,  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  best  way 
thither  is  the  road  of  humility  and  desert.  Of  trees, 
I  observe  God  hath  chosen  the  vine,  a  low  plant 
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which  creeps  upon  the  helpful  wall :  Of  all  beasts, 
the  soft  and  patient  Lamb :  Of  all  fowls,  the  mild 
and  gallJess  dove.  When  God  appeared  to  Moses,  it 
was  not,  in  the  lofty  cedar  nor  the  sturdy  oak;  but  in 
a  bush,  an  humbfe,  slender,  abject  shrub ; — as  if  by 
this,  lie  would  check  the  conceited  arrc^ance  of  man« 
Nothing  procures  lore,  like  humility ;  nothing  hate, 
like  pnde.  The  proud  man  walks  among  daggers 
pointed  against  him;  wha:«as  the  hun^e  and  the 
affair  have  the  peo]^  for  their  guard,  in  dangars. 
To  be  humUe  to  our  superiors,  is  duty;  to  our  equals, 
courtesy;  to  our  inferiors,  generosity:  and  tiiese, 
notwithstanding  thdr  lowliness,  carry  such  a  sway 
as  to  command  men's  hearts.  But  we  must  take  heed 
that  we  express  not  our  humility,  in  unworthy  actions ; . 
for  then,  leaving  virtue,  it  falls  into  baseness.  So  far' 
as  a  man,  both  in  wmxb  and  deeds,  is  free  from  flat- 
tery and  unmanly  compliance,  he  may  be  humble  with 
commendation.  But  surely,  no  circumstances  can 
render  pride  laudable.  If  ever  it  be,  it  is  when  it 
meets  with  audacious  pride.  Of  this  good  it  may 
then  be  author,  that  the  affronting  man,  by  his  own 
folly,  ma^'leam  the  way  to  his  duty  and  wit.  Yet 
this,  I  cannot  so  well  call  pride,  as  an  emulation  of 
the  Divine  justice;  which  will  always  vindicate  itsdf 
upon  presumptuous  ones ;  and  is  indeed  said  to  fight 
against  no  sin  but  pride. 
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OF   REWARD    AND  SERVICE. 

TV^HEN  it  lights  upon  a  worthy  nature,  there  is 
nothing  procures  a  more  faithfiil  serdce,  than  the 
master^s  liberality :  nor  is  there  any  thing  makes  that 
appear  more,  than  a  true  fidelity^    They  are  alternate 
parents;  b^ettuig,  and  hegotten.  Certainly,  if  these 
were  {nractised,  great  men  need  not  so  often  diange 
their  followers :  nor  would  patrons  be  abandoned  by 
their  old  attendants.     Rewards  are  not  given  but 
paid^  to  servants  who  are  good  and  wise.    Norought 
that  blood  to  be  accounted  lost,  whidi  is  spent  for  a 
noble  master.    Worth  will  never  fail  to  give  desert 
her  praise.    A  liberal  master  who  loves  his  servant 
well,  is  in  some  sort,  a  Grod  to  him :  who  may  bc^h 
give  him  blessings   and  protect  him  from  danger. 
And^  on  the  other  hand,  believe  it,  a  diligent  and 
discreet  servant  is  one  of  the  best  friends  that  a  man 
can  be  possessed  of.   He  can  do,  whatsoever  a  friend 
may;  and  can  be  commanded,  with  less  hazard  of 
losing  him.     Nay,  he  may,  in  one  sejise,  diallenge  a 
glory  above  his  master :  for,  though  it  be  harder  to 
play  a  Idng^s  part  well  than  it  is  to  act  a  subject's; 
yet  nature's  inclination  is  much  more  bent  to  rule 
than  to  obey.     It  is  good  sometimes  for  a  lord  to  use 
a  servant,  like  a  friend,  like  a  companion:  but  it  is 
always  fit  for  a  servant,  to  pay  him  the  reverence  due 
to  a  master.     Pride  becomes  neither  the  commander, 
nor  the  commanded.     Every  £unily  is  but  a  plume  of 
feathers,  the  meanest  of  which  is  made  of  the  self 
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same  stuff:  only  he  who  made  the  plume,  was  pleased 
to  set  the  lord,  highest.  The  power  of  commanding 
is  rather  political,  than  derived  from  nature.  The 
sirvioe  of  mmi  to  itian,  followed  not  the  oreatibn  but 
the  ML  of  man ;  aiid  until  Noah  cursed  his  son,  th« 
name  of  senrant  is  not  read  in  Scripture.  Since  there 
is  no  absdute  freedom  to  be  found  bek>w,  even  kings 
are  but  more  splendid  servants  for  the  common  body. 
There  is  a  mutuality  between  the  lord  and  his  vassals. 
The  lord  serves  them,  of  liecessaries ;  and  they  himi 
in  his  pleaMres  and  convtoiences.  Virtue  id  the 
truest  liberty.  He  is  Hot  free  who  stoops  to  pafc^ons: 
Bor  he  in  bondage,  wh6  serves  a  noUe  master.  When 
Demonax  saw  a  cruel  one  beating  his  servMt^  Jte 
(said  he)Jbrbeat,  lest  by  thewot'ld,  f/Mrselfbe  Uxhem 
Jkir  the  servant. 

FallUur,  egregio  quisquis  sttb  principe  credit 
Servitium :  nunquam  liber tas  gratior  extat 
ftudtn  sub  rege  pio, 

He  knows  no  bondage  whom  a  good  king  tWay*; 
For  freedom  never  shines  with  clearer  rays 
Than  when  brave  princes  reign. 

Imperiousness  turns  that  serrant  into  a  slave,  whom 
kindness  makes  an  humUe-speaklng  friend.  Senecd. 
b^ins  an  epistle,  wi<^  rejoicing  that  his  friend  lived 
iamiliar  with  hfe  servant  ;^^-neither  can  have  cofn^ 
Ibrt,  where  both  are  uncommunicabk.  I  confess,  the 
like  countenance  is  not  to  be  shewn  ta  all.  That 
whidi  m^es  a  wise  man,  imodest,  makes  a  fool,  un^ 
mannerly.    It  is  the  saucy  servant,  that  causes  the 
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Lord  to  withhold  his  gracious  fistvours.  Of  the  two, 
pride  is  more  tol^^ble,  in  a  master.  In  the  other, 
it  is  {»reposterousness.  Hadrian  sent  his  inferior 
servant  a  box  on  the  ear,  £or  walking  between  two 
senators.  As  there  oug^t  to  be  equality,  because 
nature  has  mad6  it:  so  tha^  ought  to  be  a  difference, 
because  fortune  has  set  it;— --yet,  the  distance  of  our 
fortunes  cannot  be  so  much,  as  our  nearness,  in  beii^ 
men ;  no  £ite  can  firigfaten  away  that  likeness.  Let 
not  the  lord  abuse  his  servant;  for  it  is  possible  he 
may  &U  below  him.  Let  hot  the  servant  neglect  his 
master;  for  he  may  be  cast  into  a  meaner  cqndition. 
Let  the  servant  deserve,  and  the  master  recompense: 
and  if  they  would  both  be  noble,  the  best  way  is  for 
those  who  are  subject,  to  forget  their  services,  and 
f(M*  those  who  command,  to  remember  them:^— So^ 
each  loving  the  other,  for  their  generous  worthiness; 
the  world  shall  strew  praises  in  both  their  paths.  If 
the  servant  suppose  his  lot  to  be  hard,  let  him  bear  in 
mind,  that  service  is  nothing  but  the  freeman's  calling, 
wherein  he  is  bound  to  discharge  himsdf  well,  ad 
long  as  he  continues  in  it. 


OF   REPREHENSION. 


1  o  reinrehend  well,  is  the  most  necessaiy,  and  the 
hardest  part  of  friendship.  Who  is  it,  that  does  not 
sometimes  merit  a  check;  and  yet  how  few  will 
endure  one  ?  Yet  wherein  can  a  friend  more  unfold 
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his  love  than  in  preventing  dangers  before  their 
birth,  or  in  bringing  a  man  to  safety  who  is  tra-» 
veiling  on  the  road  to  ruin?  I  grant  that  there  is 
a  manner  of  reprehending,  which  turns  a  benefit  into 
an  injury :  and  then,  it  both  strengthens  error  and 
wounds  the  giver.  When  thou  chidest  thy  wan- 
dering friend,  do  it  secretly,  in  season,  in  love :  not 
in  the  ear  of  a  popular  convention :  for  (rftentimes, 
the  presence  of  a  multitude,  makes  a  man  take  up 
an  unjust  defence,  rather  than  fall  into  a  just  shame. 
Nor  can  I  much  blame  a  man,  if  he  shuns  to  make 
the  vulgar  his  confessor;  for  they  are  the  most  un- 
charitable tell-tales  that  the  burthened  earth  doth 
bear.  They  understand  nothing  but  the  dr^  of 
actions.  A  man  had  better  be  convinced,  in  private, 
than  be  made  guilty,  by  a  proclamation.  Open  re- 
bukes are  for  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice ;  for 
star-chambers  and  for  scarlets,  in  the  thronged  halL 
Private  rebukes  are  for  friends ;  where  all  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  offender's  blushes,  are  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb.  We  should  do  by  them,  as  Joseph  thought  to 
have  done  by  Mary,  seek  to  cover  blemishes  with 
secrecy.  Public  reproof  is  like  the  striking  of  a  deer 
in  the  herd;  it  not  only  wounds  him,  but  betrays 
him  to  the  hound,  his  enemy ;  and  makes  him,  by 
his  fellows,  to  be  pushed  out  of  company.  Even  con- 
cealment of  a  fault,  argues  some  charity  to  the  delin- 
quent: and  when  we  tell  him  of  it  in  secret,  it 
shews  we  wish  he  should  amend,  before  the  world 
comes  to  know  that  he  is  amiss.  Next,  it  ought  to 
be  in  season,  neither  when  the  brain  is  muddled 
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with  rising  fiimes,  nor  when  the  mind  is  maddened 
with  ungovernable  passions.  Certainlj,  he  is  drunk 
himself,  that  so  profanes  reason  as  to  urge  it  to  a 
drunken  man. 


Suis  matron,  nisi  mentis  inops,  infunerc  Nati 

Flerc  vetat  t  non  hoc  ilia  monenda  loco  est. 

Ov.  Rem.  An. 

He's  mad,  that  dries  a  mother's  eyes'  full  tide 
At  her  son's  grave :  This  is  no  time  to  chide  : 


was  the  opinion  of  the  smoothest  poet.  To  ad- 
monish a  man  in  the  height  of  his  passion,  is  to  call 
a  soldier  to  council  in  the  midst,  in  the  heat,  of  a 
battle.  Let  the  combat  slacken,  and  then  thou 
mayest  expect  a  hearing.  All  passions  are  like 
rapid  torrents:  they  sweU  the  more  for  meeting 
with  a  dam,  while  in  their  raging  violence.  He 
that  will  hear  nothing  in  the  roar  of  his  anger,  will 
after  a  pause,  inquire  of  you.  Seem  you  to  forget 
him,  and  he  will  the  sooner  remember  himself:  for 
it  often  falls  out,  that  the  end  of  passion  is  the 
beginning  of  repentance.  A  word  seasonably  given, 
like  a  rudder,  sometimes  steers  a  man  into  quite 
another  course.  Whto  the  Macedonian  Philip  was 
capering  in  the  view  of  his  captives,  says  Demades ; — 
Smo0^fMrtune  has  made  you  like  Agamemnon^  why 
will  you  shew  yourself  like  Thersites  ?  And  this, 
changed  him  to  another  man.  One  blow  bestowed 
in  the  striking  time,  is  better  than  ten  delivered 
unseasonaUy.     There  are  some  nicks  in  time,  which, 

c 
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whosoeva:  finds,  may  promise  himself  sucochl  It  is 
not  good  to  be  too  harsh  and  virulent  Kind  words 
make  rough  actisns  plausible.  If  erer  flattery  be 
lawful,  it  is  in  the  business  of  reprehension.  To  be 
plain,  ai^es  honesty:  but  to  be  pleasing,  ai^es 
discretion.  Every  man  that  adviseth,  assumes  as  it 
were,  a  transcendency  over  him  whom  he  advises ;  so 
that  if  his  counsel  be  not  recommended  by  some 
self-including  terms,  it  grows  hatefiiL  It  will  be 
good,  therefore,  not  to  make  the  complaint  our  ovirn» 
but  to  lay  it  upon  some  others ;  who,  not  knowing 
the  natural  virtues  of  the  man,  will,  acconfing  to 
this,  be  apt  to  judge  of  all  his  actions.  Nor  can 
he  be  a  competent  judge  of  another's  crime,  who  n 
guilty  of  the  like  himself.  It  is  unwortkily  ddM^ 
to  condemn  that  in  others^  which  we  would  have 
pardoned  in  ourselves.  When  Diogdnes  ftU  into 
the  school  of  the  stoics,  he  answered  his  deridcfs 
with  this  question :  Why  do  ffou  laugh  ai  mejht 
falling  baekwardj  when  you  yowrtehes  do  retrograde 
your  Unes  ?  He  is  not  fit  to  cure  a  dim  sights  that 
looks  upon  another  with  a  beamed  eye.  Freed,  we 
may  free  others ;  and,  if  we  please  them  vrith 
praising  some  of  their  virtues,  they  will,  with  nnidi 
more  ease,  be  brought  to  know  their  vices.  Shame 
will  not  let  them  be  angry  with  those  who  so  e<piaMy 
deal  out  the  rod  and  the  laurd.  If  he  be  nmdi  our 
superior,  it  is  good  sometimes  to  do  it  in  parables,  as 
Nathan  did  to  David:  and  so  to  let  him,  by  the 
application,  give  himself  the  censure.  If  he  be  an 
equal,  let  it  appear  affection  and  the  truth  of  friend^ 
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ship  vatpag  it*  If  he  he  our  inferidr^  let  k  se^m  oup 
care  and  (desdre  to  iietaefit  him.  TcR^ards  ^»  I 
tr^uld  be  dure  to  shew  hrumilit^  aad  \0ve.  Thoi^h 
I  And  3  Mtifle  lihister  fer  rthe  present,  I^m  confident, 
I  ^aU  aftenralvb  meet  iHih  thanks;  and  in  mj 
flt)6eiice,  stiaXL  :h«ve  his  good  tepcMb ;  if  not^  the  best 
way  to  lose  a  itiend,  is  hy  seeking  Ijjr  my  lo«%  to 
sanre  him.  it  is  ^best  for  etl^rs,  thAt.  they  hate  me 
for  my  vice^  but  if  I  mu^  be  hated,  it  is  best  &»* 
ny^elf,  thM  they  hat^  me  for  Kny  goodness;  for 
then,  I  am  my  own  antidote,  against  all  the  poisoi) 
tliey  can  spit  upon  me. 


OP   time's   continual  «PE£D. 

J-^  aU  th^  actions  wl4ch  a  man:  ^rforms^  som^ 
paftrt  of  his  life  passes*  We  di^  while  doing  thai^, 
for  which  -albnfe,  our  diiUng  Ufe  was  granted.  Nay, 
ifliongh  idkre^do  nothing,  :tkne  beeps  his  constaoit  pace, 
-aiid  ffies  as  &st  in  .  idleftiess  as  in  employment. 
Wftether  we  ^lay  6r  labom^  or  sleep  or  dance  or 
sifliidy,  the  .%mx  ^ats  on^  and  the  sand  nms.  An 
hour  of  vice  is  as  long  4s  «U  hour  of  virtue.  But 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  actions  is 
infinite.  Good  actions,  though  they  diminish  our 
time  here,  as  well  «s  bad  actions,  yet  they  lay  up  for 
us  a  happiness  in  eternity ;  and  will  recompense 
what  they  take  away,  by  a  plentiful  return  at  last. 
When  we  trade  with  virtue,  we  do  but  buy  pleasure 
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with  the  expense  of  time.  So  it  is  not  so  much  a 
consuming  of  time  as  an  exchange.  As  a  man  sows 
his  corn,  he  is  content  to  want  it  a  while,  that  he 
may  at  the  harvest,  receive  it  with  advantage.  But 
the  bad  deeds  that  we  do  here,  not  only  rob  us  oi 
much  time;  but  also  bespeak  a  torment  for  here- 
after! and  that,  in  such  a  life,  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  we  could  there  be  crowned  with,  would  be, 
the  very  act  of  dying.  The  one  treasures  up  plea- 
sure, in  a  lasting  life ;  the  other  provides  torture,  in  a 
death  etemaL  Why  should  I  wish  to  pass  away 
this  life  iU,  which,  to  those  that  are  ill,  is  the  best  ? 
If  I  must  daily  lessen  it,  it  shall  be  by  that,  which 
shall  joy  me  with  a  future  income.  Time  is  like  a 
ship  which  never  anchors.  While  I  am  on  board,  I 
had  better  do  those  things  that  may  profit  me  at 
my  landing,  than  practise  such  as  shall  cause  my 
commitment,  when  I  come  ashore.  Whatsoever  I 
do,  I  WQiild  think  what  will  become  of  it,  when  it  is 
done.  If  good,  I  will  go  on  to  finish  it ;  if  bad,  I 
win  either  leave  off  where  I  am,  or  not  undertake  it 
at  alL  Vice,  Uke  an  unthrift,  sells  away  the  inherit^ 
ance,  while  it  is  but  in  reversion :  but  virtue,  hus- 
banding all  things  well,  is  a  purchaser.  Hear  but 
the  witty  Spaniard's  distich ; 


Ampliat  atatis  spatium  sibi  vir  bonus,  hoc  est 
Vivcre  bis,  vitd  posse  priortfrui. 

He  that  his  fom^er  well-led  life  enjoys. 
Lives  twice;  so  gives  addition  to  his  days. 


Mart.  X.  23. 
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of  violence  and  eagerness. 

1  HE  tooe^i^  pursuit  of  a  thing  hinders  enjoy  n^ent ; 
for  it  makes  men  take  indirect  ways,  which,  though 
they  s<mietimes  prosper,  are   never  blessed.     The 
covetous  man,  being  mad  for  riches,  practises  inju- 
rious courses,  which  God  cursing,  bring  him  to  a 
speedy  poverty.      Oppressions  will  bring  a  consump- 
tion upon  thy  gains.     Wealth  amassed  by  unjust  and 
improper  means,  like  a  rotten  sheep,  will  infect  thy 
healthful  flock.     We  think,  by  wrong,  to  secure  our- 
sdves  from  want,  when  it  is  that  only  which  un- 
avoidably brings  it  on  us.   He  that  longs  for  Heaven, 
with  such  impatience,  as  to  kill  himself,  that  he  may 
be  there  the  sooner,  may,  by  that  act,  be  excluded 
thence;  nay,  though  we  be  in  the  right  way,  our 
haste  will  make  our  stay  the  longer.     He  that  con- 
stantly rides  upon  the  spur,  tires  his  horse  ere  his 
journey  ends :   and  so  is  there  the  later,  for  making 
such  unusual  speed.      He  is  like  a  giddy  messenger, 
who  runs  away  without  his  errand :  and  thus  loses 
time,  notwithstanding  his  nimbleness.     When  God 
has  laid  out  man  a  way,  in  vain  he  seeks  a  nearer 
one.     We  see  the  things  we  aim  at,  as  travellers  do 
towns  in  hilly  countries ;  we  judge  them  near,  at  the 
eye's  end,  because  we  see  not  the  valleys  and  the 
brook  that  interpose :   and  thinking  to  take  shorter 
courses,  we  are  led  about  through  ignorance  and  in- 
credulity.    We  go  surest,  when  we  do  not  post  pre- 
ppitately.     Sudden  risings,  have  seldom  sound  foun- 
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dations.  We  might  toil  less,  and  avail  more.    What 
jealous  and  envious  ftiries  gnaw  the  buming  breast  of 
the  ambitious !    What  fears  and  cares  aflBright  the 
starting  sleeps  of  the  covetous  man?  If  any  tWng 
happen  to  warrant  them,  it  crushes  him  ten  times 
more  heavUy,  than  it  would  do  the  mind  of  the  weH- 
tempered  man.    AH  who  affect  things  over-violendy, 
do    over-violently  grieve     in   the   disappointment. 
Whatsoever  I  wish  for,  I  wifl  pursue  easily,  though  I 
do  it  assiduously.   And,  if  I  can,  the  diligence  of  the 
hand  shall  go,  without  the  leaping  bounds  of  ihe 
heart.     So,  if  it  happen  wdt  1  shall  have  more  con- 
tent, as  coming  less  expected.     Those  joys  dasp  us 
with  a  friendlier  arm,  which  steal  upon  us,  when  we 
look  not  for  them.     If  it  fell  out  ill,  my  mind  not 
being  set  on  it,  will  teach  me  patience  under  the  sad- 
dening  want.     I  will  cozen  pain,  by  not  caring  for 
it ;  and  plump  my  joys  by  letting  them  surprise  me. 
As  r  woidd  not  neglect  a  good,  when  it  offers ;  so  I 
would  not  fury  mysdf,  in  the  search  of  one. 


OP   THE  TRIAL    OF   FAITH   AND-  FRIENDSOIPv 

Faith  and  Mencfebip  are  seldom  truly  tried,  but  in 
extremes.  To  find  friends  when  we  have  no  need 
of  them,  and  to  want  them  when  we  have,  are  bofir 
alike  easy  and  common.  In  prosperity,  who  will  not 
profess  to  love  a  man  ?  In  adfrersity,  how  tew  will 
shew  that  they  do  indeed.     When  we  are  happy,  in 
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the  spring-tide  of  abundance^  and  the  rising  flood  of 
plenty,  the  world  will  be  our  servant :  then,  aU  men 
flock  about  us,  with  bare  heads  and  bended  bodies 
and  prot^ing  tongues.  But  when  these  pleasii^ 
waters  fall  to  ebbing ;  when  wealth  but  shifts  to  ano- 
ther iMtnd :  men  look  upon  us  at  a  distance,  and  stif- 
ftnri  themselves  as  if  they  were  in  armour,  lest  (if  they 
should  come  ni^  us)  they  should  get  a  wound  in  the 
cloze.  Our  fortunes  and  ourselves,  are  things  so 
dosely  linked,  that  we  know  not,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  regard  that  is  shewn  to  us.  When  these  two 
idiail  part,  we  may  then  discern  which  of  them  it  was 
that  excited  affection.  I  confess  he  is  happy  who 
ikids  a  true  friend  in  extremity :  but  he  is  happier, 
who  &h]s  not  extremity,  wherein  to  try  his  friend. 
Thus  the  trial  of  friendship,  is  by  finding  what  othars 
will  do  for  us.  But  the  trial  of  faith,  is  by  finding 
what  we  will  do  for  God.  To  trust  him  when  we 
have  the  securities  in  our  iron  chest,  is  easy,  and  not 
thank-worthy.  But  to  depend  upon  him  for  what 
we  cannot  see,  as  it  is  more  hard  for  man  to  do,  so 
it  is  more  acceptable  to  God,  when  "done:  for  in 
that  act,  we  make  confession  of  his  deity.  All  men 
will  be  Peters,  in  their  bragging  tongue ;  and  most 
men  will  be  Peters,  in  their  base  denial :  but  few  men 
win  be  Peters,  in  their  quick  repentance.  When  we 
are  well;  we  swear  we  wiQ  not  leave  him  in  our 
greatest  sickness :  but  when  our  sickness  comes,  we 
forget  our  vows.  When  we  meet  with  calamities 
which  force  us,  either  to  let  go  our  hold  of  God,  or 
oursdves^;  ttien  it  is  we  see,  to  which  our  souls  will 
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cleave  the  fastest ;— and  of  this  trial,  exceUast  is  ti^ 
use  We  may  make.  If  we  find  our  faith,  upon  the 
test,  firm ;  it  will  be  to  us  a  perpetual  banquet ; — if 
we  find  it  wavering,  knowing  our  weakness,  we  may 
strive  to  sinew  it,  with  a  stronger  nerve.  So  that 
faith  ever  is,  either  the  assurance  of  our  happiness,  or 
the  way,  whereby  we  may  find  it.  Without  this  con- 
fidence in  a  power  which  is  always  able  to  aid  us,  we 
wander  in  trouble  and  in  doubt.  Infidelity  is  the 
cause  of  all  our  woes,  the  ground  of  all  our  sins. 
Not  trusting  God,  we  disquiet  ourselves  with  fears  and 
solicitudes :  and,  to  cure  these,  we  run  into  prohibited 
paths.  Unworthy  earthen  worm !  that  canst  think 
so  unworthily  of  God,  as  that  he  will  suffer  those  to 
want,  who  with  a  dutiful  endeavour  depend  upon  him. 
It  is  not  usual  for  man  himself,  to  be  so  base.  Can  a 
deity  be  inhumane  ?  Or  can  he  who  grasps  the  un- 
exhausted provisions  of  the  world  in  his  hand,  be  a 
niggard  to  his  sons,  unless  he  sees  it  for  their  good 
and  benefit  ?  Couldst  thou  thyself,  that  readest  this, 
whosoever  thou  art,  if  thou  hadst  but  a  Sareptan 
widow's  cruse  of  gold,  couldst  thou  let  a  diligent  and 
affectionate  servant  that  waits  on  thee,  want  necessa- 
ries ?  Couldst  thou  bear  to  see  him  in  want  of  sub- 
sistence, and  neglected  in  sickness  ?  I  appeal  to  thy 
inward  and  more  noble  acknowledgment.  I  know 
thou  couldst  not.  Canst  thou  then  imagine  that  thou 
canst  want  such  things  from  so  unbounded  a  bounty 
as  God's  ?  Serve  him,  and  believe ;  and  he  will  never 
fail  thee,  for  what  is  most  convenient.  O  my  God ! 
my  refuge,  my  altar,  and  my  souFs  anchor,  I  beg  that 
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I  may  \mt  serve  thee,  and  depend  on  thee.  Thou 
knowest  for  myseli^  my  soul's  wishes  are  uot  for  a 
vast  abundance.  If  ever  I  should  wish  for  abundance,, 
it  would  be  for  my  fiiends,  not  me.  I  care  not  to 
abound  in  aboupxting;  and  I  am  persuaded,  I  shaKl 
never  want.  Let  ine  find  my  heart  dutiAil^  and  my 
faith,  upon  trial,  stedfast ;  and  I  am  sure  these  will 
afford  me  sufficient  happiness,  while  I  live  here. 


THAT   A   WISE   MAN    MAY    GAIN    BY    ANY 
COMPANY. 

As  there  is  no  book  so  poorly  furnished,  out  of 
which  a  man  may  not  gather  something  for  his 
benefit :  so  is  there  no  company  so  bad,  but  a  wise 
man  may  learn  from  it  something  to  make  himself 
better.  Vice  is  of  such  a  toady  complexion,  that  she 
naturally  teaches  the  soul  to  hate  her.  So  admirably 
hath  God  disposed  of  the  ways  of  man,  that  even  the 
s^t  of  vice,  in  others,  is  like  a  warning  arrow  shot 
to  make  us  take  heed.  When  she  thinks  by  pub- 
lishing herself  to  procure  a  train  of  followers ;  God, 
by  his  secret  working,  makes  her  turn  her  weapons 
against  herself,  and  strongly  plead  for  her  adversary, 
virtue.  We  are  wrought  to  good  by  contraries. 
Foul  acts  keep  virtue  from  the  charms  of  vice. 

I  confess,  I  learn  by  nothing  more  to  correct  faults 
in  myself  than  by  seeing  how  uncomely  they  appear 
in  others.    Who  can  help  thinking  what  a  nasty 
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beast  he  would  be  in  dmnkemiesB,  that  hath  aeen 
how  diigustftd  it  has  made  another?  Who  will  not 
aMior  a  dioleric  passion,  and  saucj  pfkle  in  himself, 
who  sees  how  licytoidoiis  and  contemptible  the j  render 
d^ose  who  am  infested  with  tiiem?  Oak  I  be  so 
besottedly  Uind,  as  to  believe  others  should  not  spj 
those  vices  in  me,  which  I  can  behdd  in  them? 
Though  the  bed  man  be  the  worse,  for  having  vice 
before  his  eyes :  yet  the  good  man  is  the  better  for 
it,  for  all  that  he  sees  is  ffl.  It  is  certain,  neither 
example  nor  precept,  (unless  it  be.  in  matters  wholly 
religious,)  can  be  absolute  guides  to  the  truly  wise 
man.  It  is  only  a  knowing,  and  a  practical  judgment 
of  his  own,  that  can  direct  him  in  the  maze  of  life ; 
IB  the  bustle  of  the  world ;  in  the  twitches  and  the 
twirb  of  human  affairs.  Example  and  precept  may 
hdp  us,  in  generals ;  but  cannot  be  suffident,.  m  par- 
ticulars. No  man  can  lea^e  his  succeMor  roles,  £ar 
ievefals ;  because  he  knows  not  how  the  time^  wfll 
be.  He  that  lives  always  by  book-rules,  shall  shew 
himsdf  affected,  and  a  fbd.  I  will  do  that  which  I 
see  comely  (so  it  be  not  dishonest)  rather  than  what 
a  gcave  philosopher  covmiands  me  ta  the  contrary. 
I  will  take  wl»t  I  see  is  fitting,  from  any:  but  I 
think  there  was  never  any  one  man,  that  lived  to  be 
a  perfect  guide  of  perfection^  In  many  thii^ps,  I  shaU 
fall  short:  in  some  things^  1  may  go  beyond  him. 
We  feed  not  the  body  with  the  food  of  one  dish  only: 
nor  does  the  sedubus  bee  gather  from  one  flower's 
mif^  virtues.  She  takes  the  best,  from  manjr ;  and 
ti^^her,  she  makes  them  serve;  working  that,  to 
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honef  wfaidi  the    putrid  spider  would  convai  to 

fcisosa.     Tbns   should  the  wise   man  do.      This 

however  rather  teaches  us  to  love  whet  is  good, 

than  to  avoid  that  which  is  offensive.    Those  who 

are  thoreughly  skilled  in  novigatioD,  are  as  weH  ac-^ 

quainted  with  the  coasts,  as  the  ocean:  with  the 

flaws,  the  sends,  the  sAiallows,  aid  the  rocks,  as.  the 

secure  depths,  in  the  safest  duameL    And  those  who 

are  perfect  men  (I  spesk  c£  perfection,  since  the  &B) 

must  as  well  know  the  had,  that  they  may  avoid  it ; 

as  the  good,  that  they  may  embrace  it.    Surdy  we 

shafi  know  virtue  the  better,  by  seeing  that  which 

she  is  not.    If  we  cmild  pass  the  wodUU  without 

meeting  vice ;  then,  the  knowledge  of  virtue  woidd 

f^ne  be  sufficient ;  but  it  is  not  posaibk  to  Uve,  aiid 

not  encounter  httr.  I  wish  no  maii  to  know  her,  either 

by  use,  or  by  intrusion:  but  beh^  unwittingly  thrown 

In  her  way,  let  him  observe  bet  warily  fer  his  own 

more  safe  dbeetion.    Thou  art  happy,  nHben  thou 

canst  make  another  man's  vices  steps  lor  thee,  to 

dimb  to  heaven  by.    The  wise  j^ysicmn  nrakes  a 

poison  medicinable.    Even  the  mud  of  the  world,  by 

the*  industrious  Hollander,  is  turned  to  useful  fueL 

If!  l^ht  o»  good  compel^,  it  shall  either  induce  me 

to  a  new  good,  or  confirm  me  in  my  Hked  old  good 

habits.    If  I  light  on  bad,  I  will,  by  considering  their 

faults,  correct  those  I  myself  have,  or  shun  those  that 

I  might  have.     As  the  mariner  who  hath  sea-room, 

can  make  any  wind  serve,  to  set  him  forward  in  his 

voyage :  so  a  wise  man  may  take  advantage  from 

any  company,  to  set  himself  forward  in  the  course  of 
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virtue.     Vice  is  subtle,  and  designing,  for  her  own 
preferment;  whj  should  iH)t  virtue  be  plotting  for 
her's  ?     It  requires  policy  to  grow  good,  as  well  as 
great.     There  is  an  innocent  providence,  as  well  as 
the  slyness  of  a  vulpine  craft.    There  are  vices  to  be 
displaced,  whidi  would  stop  us  in  the  way  of  our 
rise.     There  are  parties  to  be  made  on  our  side,  to 
uphold  us  when  we  are  declining,  through  the  undue 
axts  of  our  unjust  maligners.     There  is  a  king  to  be 
pleased,  who  may  protect  us  against  the  shock  of  the 
envious  plebeians,  the  reigning  humours  of  the  times 
which  plead  custom  and  not  reason.     We  must  have 
intelligencers  abroad,  to  learn  what  practices,  our 
enemy,  sin,  has  on  foot  against  us :  and  beware  what 
suits  we  entertain,  lest  we  dishonour  ourselves  in 
their  grant.    Every  good  man  is  an  ambassador  here 
for  heaven ;  and  he  must  be  wise  and  circumspect,  to 
render  vain,  the  artful  designs  of  those  who  would 
undo  him ; — and,  as  those  who  are  so,  for  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  will  gain  something  fiom   all 
societies  that  they  may  foil  into :  so,  those  who  are 
so,  for  the  higher  empire  of  the  other  world,  may 
gather  something  beneficial,  from  all  whom  they  shall 
converse  with ;  either  for  prevention,  or  confirmation ; 
either  to  strengthen  themselves,  or  confound  their 
opposers. 
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OP  man's  unwillingness  to  die. 

\t  HAT  should  make  us  all  so  unwilling  to  die, 
when  we  know  that,  until  death,  we  cannot  be 
accounted  happy?  Is  it  the  sweetness  we  find  in 
this  life's  solaces?  Is  it  the  horror  or  the  pain  that 
doth  in  death,  affright  us?  Or,  is  it  our  fear  and 
doubt  of  what  shall  become  of  us,  afterwards  ?  Or, 
is  it  the  guilt  of  our  misguided  souls,  already  con- 
demning us  by  the  pre-apprdiaision  of  a  future 
punishment?  If  I  found  death  terrible  alike  to  all, 
I  should  think  there  were  something  more  in  death, 
yea  and  in  life  too,  than  yet  we  do  imagine ;  but,  I 
find  one  man  can  as  willingly  die,  as  another  man  is 
willing  to  dine.  Some  there  are  who  can  as  gladly 
leave  this  world,  as  the  wise  man,  being  old,  can 
retire  from  court  There  are,  to  whom  death  seems 
no  more  than  a  blood-letting :  and  these,  I  find,  are 
of  the  sort  of  men  whom  we  generally  esteem  wise. 
Every  man,  in  the  play  of  this  world,  is  not  only  an 
actor,  but  is  a  spectator  too :  At  the  b^inning  (that 
is,  in  his  youth)  it  promises  so  much,  that  he  is  loth 
to  leave  it ;  when  it  grows  towards  the  middle  (the 
act  of  virility),  then  he  sees  the  scenes  grow  thick, 
and  fill,  and  would  gladly  understand  the  end :  but, 
when. that  draws  near,  and  he  finds  what  it  will  be, 
he  is  then  content  to  depart,  and  leave  his  room  to 
others.  Nay,  it  often  haj^ns,  that  before  the  con- 
cluding part  has  commenced,  he  considers  that  it  is  all, 
as  it  were,  delusion  and  a  dream,  or  as  a  thing  which 
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passeth  away,  as  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  as  the  con- 
suming dew ;  and  be  grows  weary  with  expectation ; 
his  life  is  entertained  with  a  tedious  dislike  of  itself. 
O  the  uftsettied  concdt  of  mttn !  who,  seeking  after 
quiet,  oiAy  increases  his  disquietude:  who  knows 
neither  what  he  i^,  nor  wfatt  he  shafl  be!  We  «M 
Mke  men  benighted  in  a  wilderness :  w«  wander  in 
the  tracks  of  several  paths :  we  try  one,  and  pMsendy 
pursue  another  which  is  more  likely  r  wie  follow  ilMrt, 
and  toa8littl6.purpo0e;----«id  while  we  arc  d&ittadted 
about  these  viuioiis  ways>  Death  comes  and  devoors 
us.  I  find  two  iKMts  of  men,  who  differ  fiMch  in 
th€^  <;onception  of  death.  One  lire  in  a  fbll  }oy 
here:  kttd  tJiey  ^ng  and  re^^,  M  if  th^  harvest 
were  peqpetuai,  and  the  whole  world*b  ftoe  seemed 
to  smile  upon  them  ;  and  these,  would  dd  any  tkSng 
rather  than  die  t  whereby  th^  tell  us  (though  their 
tongues  express  it  tiot)  that  they  expect  a  WHirse 
state  hereafta*.  The  other  sort,  disgusted  with  this 
life,  are  ready  fSar  death,  in  the  expectaltion  of  a 
better  condition :  fbr,  Natutn  ^miper  t^  meU^f'tm 
$mdit;  Nature  ever  aims  at  better :  c^ald  she  ?#lifth 
a  clMmge,  if  she  tiM  not  thSttk  ft  a  benefit?  Nowi, 
what  do  thede  two  tdl  as?  but  t^M  there  is  bMfa  t 
nrisery  and  a  joy  attendmg  nMtn,  when  he  letfvr^  ttris 
world?  The  like  is  sh^wn  by  the  good  takn  iMWL 
the  bad :  one  avoidj^g  what  the  oClv^  would  wish, 
at  lea^  would  not  reAisei  For  the  good  man  I 
Ddust  reckon  with  Ihe  wiise ;  as  one,  that  equaHy  ^an 
die  or  live.  He  knows  while  he  is  heTe^  God  wiM 
jMiotect  him ;  and  when  he  goes  hence,  Ckid  wiH 
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receive  him.  It  is  the  obsetvatioil^  of  i^m  of  tfae 
fatiiers : — Non  Ua  vim^  Ut  me  imiue  pudeat:  nee 
thneo  mori,  quia  honum  habeo  DonUfmm: — ^I  have 
not  so  lived  as  I  should  be  ashamed :  iK»r  fear  I  to 
die*  for  God  is  merciful*  Certainly,  we  can  nev^ 
enjoy  peace  in  any  thing  long,  till  we  have  cosnquered 
the  fear  of  death.  Every  spectacle  of  mortality 
terrifies.  Every  casual  danger  a£&^ts|  us.  Into 
what  a  ^oom  did  the  sight  of  Cyrus'  tomb  throw 
the  noble  Alexander !  Fear  (tf  <^th  kills  us  often» 
whea  death  itself  can  do  it  but  once.  ,  I  love  tha^ 
fore  the  saying  of  the  dying  emporor  Julian ; — Se 
that  would  not  die  when  he  must^  nnd  he  that  would 
die  when  he  must  not^  ate  h^h  ef  them  cowards 
aliie. — ^That  which  we  know  we  must  do^  once; 
why  should  we  be  afraid  to  do  it,  at  any  time? 
What  we  cannot  do,  till  our  time  comes,  why  should 
we  seek  to  do  it,  before  ?  I  like  the  man,  that  can 
die  willingly,  whensoever  God  would  have  him  die ; 
and  that  can  live  as  willingly,  when  God  woidd 
not  have  him  die.  To  fear  death  much,  argues  an 
evil  man ;  at  best,  a  man  who  is  weak.  Nihil  est  in 
morte  quod  meluamus,  si  nihil  Hmendum  vita  com- 
misit  :*— ^  Death  hath  nothing  tarriUe,  but  what  our 
life  hath  made  so."  He  that  hath  Uved  well,  will 
seldom  be  unwilling  to  die.  Death  is  much  facilitated^ 
by  the  virtues  of  a  wdl-led  life.  Take  a  man,  as 
nature  hath  made  him,  and,  it  must  be  confessed 
there  is  smne  reason  why  he  should  fear  death; 
because  be  knows  not  what  it  wfll  do  with  lum. 
What  he  finds  here,  he  sees  and  knows;  what  he 
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shall  find  after  death,  he  knows  not.  And  there  is 
no  man,  but  would'  ratl^r  continue  in  a  moderate 
enjoyment,  which  he  knows;  than  endure  pain,  to 
be  delivered  to  uncertainties.  I  would  live,  till  God 
would  hare  me  die :  and  then,  I  would  do  it  without 
either  fear  or  grudging.  It  were  a  shame  for  me, 
being  a  Christian  and  believing  heaven,  to  be  afiraid 
of  removing  from  earth.  In  resolving  thus,  I  shall 
triumph  over  other  casualties.  All  things  that  we 
fear  here,  we  fear  as  steps  that  lead  us  to  our  graves, 
towards  punishment,  or  deprivation.  When  we  get 
the  victory  over  this  great  terror  all  the  small  ones 
are  conquered  in  it.  When  the  great  cities  are  once 
captured,  the  dorps  and  villages  will  soon  come  in,  of 
themselves. 


OF   THE    WORSHIP   OP   ADMIRATION. 

iVhatsoever  is  rare  and  excellent,  carri^  the 
soul  to  the  thought  of  eternity,  and,  by  contem- 
plation, gives  it  some  glimpses  of  more  absolute 
perfection  than  here  it  is  capable  of.  When  I  see  the 
royalty  of  a  state-shew,  at  some  unusual  solemnity, 
my  thoughts  present  me  something  more  royal  than 
this.  When  I  see  the  most  enchanting  beauties  that 
earth  can  shew  me,  I  yet  think,  there  is  something 
far  mor6  glorious :  methinks  I  see  a  kind  of  higher 
perfection,  peeping  through  the  frailty  of  a  face. 

When  I  hear  the  ravishing  warblings  of  a  melodious 
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voice  in  cbncert  with  the  tones  of  the  artificial 
instrument,  I  apprehend  by  this  a  higher  diapason, 
and  do  almost  believe  I  hear  h  little  deity  whispering 
through  those  sounds;  but,  this  I  can  only  grope 
after ;  I  can  neither  firid  nor  say,  what  it  is.  When; 
I  read  a  rarely  sententious  man,  I  admiiie  him  "Witlk 
impatient  ard<Air.  I  cannot  read  some  parts  of 
Seneca,  above  two  leaves  together,  but  he  raises  ndy 
soul  to  contemplations  which  set  me  a  thinking  on 
more  than  I  can  imagine ;  so  I  am  forced  to  lay  him- 
by,  and  subside  in  admiration.  Similar  effects  are- 
worked  by  poetry,  when  it  has  to  do  with  towering) 
virtues.  It  excites  in  the  mind  of  man  such  raptures,, 
and  irradiates  the  soul  with  such  high  apprehensions, 
that  aU  the  ^ries  Whkh  this  world  hath,  hereby/ 
appear  contemptible, .;  On  this,  the  softrsouled  Ovid; 
touches  in  the  following  lin^s  :-^  ; 

...       ,      "  » 

Infdus  tile  sacer,  qui  vatum  pectom  nutrit,  '  ) 

Qui  prius  in  nobis  esse  ^olebat,  ahest, 

De  Ponto.  4.  2. 

That  sacred  vigour,  which  had  wont,  alone, 

T'  enflame  the  poet's  noble  breaat,  is  gone.  ' 

But  this  is,  when  these  excellencies  incline  to  gravity 
and  seriousness ;  for  light  turns  of  thought,  pro* 
duce  oidy  sprightly  emotions  which  generally  breathe 
away  in  a  loose  laughter,  and  never  leave  half  that 
impression  behind,  which  sober  considerations  do'; 
as  if  mirth  were  the  excellence  for  the  body,  and 
meditation  for  the  soul;  as  if  one  were,  for  thie 
omtentment  of  this  life ;  and  the  other,  prospective 
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of  the  life  to  ccnne.  All  endeavcniiB  aqpire  to  emi- 
Hence;  all  eimnences  beget  an  admiratioiL  And 
tills  makes  iQje  belieTe,  that  oontem^ative  adiBiratioii 
is  a  lai^  part  of  the  worship  of  tiie  Deity.  It  is  aa 
adoration^  purdj  of  the  spirit;  a  none  sublime 
bowing  of  the  soul  to  the  Godhead  And  this  it  is, 
which  the  Homar  of  philosophers  avowed,  could 
bring  a  man  to  perfect  happiness,  if,  .to  his  con- 
templation, he  j<Mied  a  constant  imitation  of  God, 
va  justice  wisdom  and  hdiness.  Nothing  can  carry 
us  so  near  to  God  and  heaven,  as  tins.  The  mindl 
can  waBji  beyond  titie  sight  of  the  ^e ;  and  (though 
in  a  cloud)  can  raise  us  up  to  heaven,  while  we  Uve 
on  earth.  Meditation  is  the  soul's  perq>ective-gla8S, 
whereby  she  discerns  God,  as  if  he  were  neiter  aft 
hand.  I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  his  whole  &&% 
business.  We  have  bodies,  $b  well  as  souls.  And 
even  this  world,  while  we  are  in  it,  ought  somewhat 
to  be  cared  for.  As  those  states  are  mwe  likely  to 
flourish,  where  execution  follows  sound  advisements : 
so  is  man,  when  contemplation  is  seconded  by  action. 
Contemplation  generates ;  action  pippagates.  With^ 
out  the  former,  the  latter  is  defective.  Without  the 
last,  the  first  is  abortive,  and  mere  embryo.  Saint 
Bernard  comp£a*es  contemplation  to  Rachaid  wfaa 
was  the  most  fair ;  but  action  to  Leah,  who  was  the 
most  fruitful.  I  will  netUier  always  be  busy  and 
doing ;  nor  ever  be  shut  up  in  nothing  but  thoughts. 
Yet,  that  which  some  would  call  idleness,  I  will  caM 
the  sweetest  part  <^  my  tife ;  and  that  is,  meditatknu 
He  wcis  a  raonk  of  an  bonester  age,  wbo^  on  bdng 
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asked  how  he  could  endure  such  a  fife,  without  the 
pleasure  of  books,  answered :  that  the  works  of 
creation  were  his  library,  wherein  when  he  pleased, 
he  could  muse  upon  God's  deep  oracles. 


OF   FAM£. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  man  should  have  such 
an  earnest  desire  of  a  noble  fame  and  memory, 
after  his  death :  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  knows 
<hait  4Sie  tongves  «f  the  living  avail  nothing  to  the 
good  or  hurt  of  thcte  'who  lie  m  tiieir  graves;  and 
that  tlie  aocowt  toMst  pass  upon  ha  actaoos,  and 
not  upon  the  Mpoito  of  otiiecs.  False  witnesses 
&m  ne^^r  ^find  admisBkbl  where  the  God  of  Heaven 
site  in  judgment.  Then  is  Inwdly  any  tidng  wMch 
We  ptesesn,  that  w«  rocfcoa  of  ^eipKd  vahie  with  fame; 
Mr  wealth,  our  comfort,  nay  nmetimes  even  oai 
KfireS)  are  l«eld  c^eap,  whai  tbey  €ame  in  competition 
WiCh4t  When  Philip  asked  DenM9crttus, if  be  did 
tud  tmt  t^  k)8e  fais  head,  he  answered,  JVb;  /or  if 
hi  ^Ud  Ime  it,  the  Jthmians  would  give  him  Me 
Umt  U>Mid  he  immorUd.  Hie  w^ndd  be  statued,  in 
file  treaisuryi^^ftariiai  fame.  Ovifs  corafert,  in  bis 
kinl^mefit,  was  his  dbrae : — 


-  NM  rum  mortale  tensmu^ 


/  Peftoris  exceptis  ingcniigue  bonis. 
En  ego,  .cum  patrid  caream,  vohisque,  domoque : 
'itaptdque  sint,  adtmi  qU(t  potuefe  niihi  ; 
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Ingenio  tamen  ipse  meo  comitor<fue  fruorque : 
C(tsar  in  hoc  potuit  juris  habere  nihil, 

Suilibet  hanc  sccvo  vitam  mihi  finiat  ense : 
Me  tamen  extincto,  fania  perennis  erit. 


— All  that  we  hold  will  die. 


But  our  brave  thoughts  and  ingenuity. 
Even  I  that  want  my  country,  house,  and  friend; 

From  whom  is  ravish'd  all  that  fate  can  rend ; 
Possess  yet  my  own  genius,  and  enjoy 

That  which  is  more  than  Cassar  can  destroy. 
Each  groom  may,  kill  me  :  but  whensoe'er  I  die. 

My  fame  shall  live  to  mate  eternity. 

Or.  THie.  S.T. 

Plutarch  tells  ui^.of  a  poor  Indian,  thftt.  Would 
rather  endure  d^ath  than  shoot  before  Ale^umdery 
having  been  out  of  practice ;  lest,  by  shooting. iUU 
he  should  mar  the.  £Eune  he  had  acquited*  Desire 
c^  glory  is  the  last  thing  that  eren  wide*  men  lays 
aside.  For  this,  you  may  take.  Tacitus.  JSHani  sa* 
pientibus,  cnpido  gloruSf  ntwisskna  exuitur.  It  wa^ 
Tameriane's  practice  to  read  often  the  heroic  deeda 
of  his  own  ancestors ;  not  as  any  boast  to  himfielf^  but 
as  glorious  jexamples  propounded  to  inflame  his  yirtues^ 
The  noUe  acts  of  our  predecessors,  are  as  flaming 
beaccms,  which  fame  and  time  have  set  on  hills,  to 
call  us  to  a  defence  of  virtue,  whensoever  vice  invades 
the  commonwealth  of  man.  Who  can  endure  to  skulk 
away  his  life  in  an  idle  comer,  when  he  has  the  means 
of  usefulness  within  him;  and  finds,  how  fame  has 
blown  about  deserving  names?  In  weak  and  base 
minds,  worth  b^ets  envy;  but  in  those  which  are 
magnanimous,    emulation.      Roman    virtue,    made 
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Bomta"<drtues  lasting.  ' \A  brave  man  never  dies;- 
Imt,  like  the  phoenix,  others  rise  out  of  his  preserved 
ashes.  ,'Hdw  many  valiant  soldiers  does  a  generous 
leader  tnaike!  Brutus  bred  many  constant  patriots. 
Fam^,  I  confess,  I  find  more  eagerly  pursued  by  the 
Heathen  race,  than  by  the  Christian.  The  immor- 
tality (as  they  thought)  of  their  name,  was  to  them* 
fts  ttie  immortality  of  the  soul,  to  us ;  Which  often 
made'  them  sacrifice  their  lives  to  that,  which  they 
esteeiMed  above  their  lives,  their  fame.  Christians 
know  a  thing  beyond  it,  and  this  knowledge,  causes! 
thekn  to  give  but  a  secondary  respect  to  fame ;  there 
being  no  reason  why  we  should  neglect  that,  whereon 
an  our,  future  happiness  depends,  for  that,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  name  and  empty  air.  Virtue  were  a 
kind  of  misery,  if  feme  were  all  the  garland  that 
crowned  her.  Glory  alone  were  a  reward  incompetent 
for  the  toils  of  industrious  man.  This  follows  him, 
but  on  earth ;  but  in  heaven,  is  laid  up  a  more  noble, 
more  essential  recompence.  Yet,  as  it  is  a  fruit  which 
springs  from  good  actions,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
he  who  loves  that,  loves  also  that  which  causes  it, 
worthiness.  I  will  honour  famey  for  the  deserving 
deeds  which  produced  it.  In  myself,  I  will  respect 
the  actions  that  may  merit  it ;  and,  though  for  my 
own  benefit,  I  will  not  much  seek  it ;  yet,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  it  may  follow  me,  to  incite  others,  that  they 
may  go  beyond  me.  I  will,  if  I  can,  tread  the  path 
which  leads  to  it ;  ii'  I  find  it,  I  shall  think  it  a  bless- 
ing; if  not,  my  endeavour  will  be  enough  for  dis- 
charging myself  within,  though  I  miss  it.    Gk)d  is  not 
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bound  to  reWaixl  me  aay  way;  if  he  acoepteBiiei  1 1 
count  it  a  mercy.  I  like  bim»  who  does  things  ^bich 
deserve  fame,  without  either  search,  or  caring  for  it. 
For  a  mean  man  to  thirst  &r  a  m^hty  fame^iM  an 
absurd  ambition.  Can  we  think  a  mrasQ  can  east  a 
shadow  like  an  dephant  ?  Can  the  sparrow  look  &r  a 
train  like  the  eagle?  A  great  £EUQie  is  f#r  priqees  ^  and 
sttdi  as  £)r  tibdr  parts,  are  the  glories  eS  humaaity : 
A  good  fame,  may  crown  the  private  ma«.  Let  tha 
world  speak  well  of  me,  and  I  will  never  care,  thouf^ 
it  does  not  spedc  nuich.  Check  thysdf,  vayi  mim» 
that  pursuest  fleeting  shadows.-~Lovc  snbatences>  and 
rest  thyself  content  with  what  Boetins  tells,  tihee:—- 

Quicunque  tolam,  mcnte  pracipiti,  petit, 

Summumque  credit,  ghriam : 
LaU  patentes  wtheri^  eemat  plagas, 

Arctumque  ierramm  situmk 

Brevem  repiere  nan  vaktUis  amhitum, 

Pudehit  aucti  naminis. 

De  Cdmolatioiie,  I.  S.  met.  7. 

He  that  thirsts  for  glorious  prize^ 

Thinking  that,  the  top  of  all : 
Let  him  view  th*  expuided  skies. 

And  the  earth's  contracted  halL 
He  '11  he  ashamM  then,  that  the  name  he  wan. 
Fills  not  the  «hort  walk,  of  one  healthful  man. 
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OF  7Hfi   GUOI€&  OF   RBLffilON* 

Ir  JLBIK.TT5.  in  Bay  tkiilg,  distracts  the  Biiiid  aad 
kftves^  it  in  a  dubiouv  troable  i  and  Ikow  eeiy  is  itf 
t»  Mracf  ft  te  eitiHT  ikb.  But  among  all  the  dKrer^ 
lides^  lw  meet  withy  moot  petplex  ns  more  than  thaw 
<if  ]«%iin4  We  aore  enrircled  round  with  several 
tiAces  caBJong  as«  At  font,  we  see  not,  whk^  wift 
ioid  ii»  the  ligW  waf ;.  sa  dirided  in  ourselves^  we 
Uft^  otbm  sit  still  and  fidbw  noner  remaining  io 
Aoworight  atheism^  which  stcflies  deq^  at  thefomida^ 
tibm  botb  oi  oisr  own^  and  the  whole  world's  haj^ineas^ 
Ob  t  why  is  iiur  ne^ect  tbe  most,  in  that  whereii^ 
mtt  eare  shoudd  be  greatest?  How  few  are  there^ 
who  foM  that  precept  oi  trying  aU  things,  and  hciding 
JMt^timtwhkhisgoodf  Assuredif  though  £uth 
be  abore  reascn,  yet  js  there  a  reason  to  be  glveioi 
of  ewp  fiutk  He  i»  a  fbol  diat  believes  he  knorwa 
neilllef  what,  nor  wliy.  Among  afi  the  diversities  of 
re&gion  which  the  world  hcdds,  I  think  we  may  wittr 
most  safety  a^Biere  to  that,  which  makes  most  fer 
Coed's  glory»  and  man's  quiet«  I  confess^  ift  all  the 
treatises  of  reHgion  which  I  ever  saw,  I  find  none  that 
I  sd^Kmld  so  soon  follow,  as  thdt  of  the  Church  of 
England  I  never  found  so  sound  a  foundsftiocr,  so 
sue  a  direction  fer  relSgioBr  as  the  song  of  the 
Mgd^  at  the  birth  of  Christ. — Glory  he  to  God  on 
higA:  here  is  the  honour,  the  reverend  obediem^r 
the  admiration,  and  the  adoration  which  we  ought  to 
give  him. — On  earth, peace:  this  is  the  eflFect  of  the 
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former,  working  in  the  hearts  of  men,  wherry  the 
world  appears  in  its  noblest  beauty,  being  an  entire 
chain  of  intermutual  amity. — And  good  will  toward 
inen:  this  is  Gkni's  inercy,  to  reconcile  man  to  himseli^ 
after  his  fearful  desertion  of  his  Maker.  Search  all 
rdigions  the  world  through,  and  you*will  find  none 
which  ascribes  so  much  to  God  nw  whk^  constitutes 
80  firm  a  lore  among  men,  as  does  the  estaUished 
doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Church  among  us.  All 
others,  either  detract  from  Grod,  or  infringe  the  peace 
of  men.  The  Jews  in  their  Talmud  say,  before  Grod 
made  this,  he  made  many  other  worlds  and  marred 
I  them  again,  to   keep  himself  from  idl^ess.      The 

Turks  in  their  Alcoran,  bring  him  in  discoursing 
with  the  angds,  and  they,  telling  him  (^  things  whidi 
before  he  knew  not ;  and  they  afterwards  make  him 
swear  by  Mahomet's  doctrine.  The  Papists  pourtray 
^  him  as  an  old  man  ;  and  by  this  meang  undeify  him, 
denoting  also  fh)m  his  royalty,  by  th^ir  odious 
interposing  of  merit.  And,  in  regard  to  mankind, 
what  bloody  tenets  do  they  all  hold !  As,  that  he  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  Rabbi,  who  hates  not  his  enemy 
unto  death ;  that  it  is  no  sin  to  revenge  injuries ;  that 
it  is  meritorious  to  kill  a  heretic,  with  whom  no  faitli 
is  to  kept :  Even,  to  the  ungluing  of  the  whole  world's 
frame,  which  is  kept  together  by  commerce,  and  con- 
tracts. What  abhorred  and  barbarous  precepts  did 
Selymus  leave  to  his  successor  Solyman !  which, 
though  I  am  not  certain  that  they  were  ratified  by 
their  Muflies,  I  am  sure  are  practised  by  the  inheritors 
of  his  empire.     This,  as  a  specimen : 
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Nt  putes  et9c  nrfa$^  cognaium  haurirt  cruorm : 

Et  neceJratemB,  amstabilire  domum. 
Jura,  fidcs^  pietas,  regni  dum  nemo  st^ersit 

JEmulus,  hand  turhent  religione  animum, 
Hac  ratio  est,  qua  sola  queat  regale  tueri 

If  omen,  et  expertem  te  sinit  esse  metHs. 

Think  not  thy  kindred's  murder  iU,  'tis  n<me. 
By  thy  slain  brothers,  to  secure  thy  throne. 

Law>  faith,  religion,  while  no* rivals  aim 
Thy  ruin,  may  be  practised^  else  they  maim. 

This  is  the  way,  how  kindly  names  may  be 
InsaTd,  and  from  destructive  terrors  free. 

In  Other  religions  of  the  heathen,  what  fond  opinions 
hare  they  held  of  their  gods  ?  reviling  them  with  un- 
seemly threats,  when  their  affairs  have  thwarted  them ; 
as  if  allowingthem  the  name,  they  would  keep  the  Nu- 
men  to  themselves.  In  their  sacrifices,  how  butcherly 
cruel !  as  if  (as  it  is  said  of  them)  they  thought  by 
inhumanity,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  offended  deky. 
The  religion  which  we  now  prc^ess,  establishes  all  in 
another  strain.  What  makes  mOTe  for  GUkl's  glory ; 
what  makes  more  for  the  mutual  love  of  man,  than 
the  G^pel  ?  All  our  abilities  of  doing  good,  we  offer 
to  God,  as  the  fountain  from  whence  they  stream. 
Can  the  day  be  light,  and  thatiight  not  come  from 
the  sun  ?  Can  a  clock  go  without  a  weight  or  spring 
to  move  it,  or  a  keeper  to  set  it?  As  for  man,  it  ren- 
ders his  wild  temper  mild;  and  learns  him  in  his 
patience,  to  r^ard  his  enemies.  And  it  makes  Just 
God,  a  friend  to  unjust  man,  without  being  ui\just 
either  to  himself  or  man.     Surely,  it  could  be  no 
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other  than  the  mvetitioiLof  a  Deky,  t^  find  out  a  way 
how  man  who  had  ju9&y  made  hunseif  tmhappy, 
should  with  a  full  satisfaction  to  exaetest  justice^  be 
made  again  most  happy.  I  would  wish  no  man  who 
is  able  to  judge  for  hiatseUir  ta  take  his  religion  upon 
another^s  word :  but  once  resolved  in  it»  it  is  dangerous 
to  n^ect  where  we  know  we  owe  a  servitei*-^ 

Dii  mtika  ncgUcti  decienmt 

Nigsperia  mala  luctuotm. 

HQcOd^kft. 

God  neglected,  plenteoudy 
Plagued  mourn&l  Italy. 

And  m  it  was»  hdbupe  Hcffaoe^s  time :  when  God  is 
aq^^ected  of  maiigi  man  shalL  be  contexBiied  of  God. 
When  maft  ahridgea  Crod  of  his^  honour,  God  witt 
dtoirten  BMB  of  hapiHAess.  It  cannot  but  be  best  to 
f^e  all  ta  him^  <^  whom  whatsoever  we  hav^  we 
hold  I  bdieve  it  safest  to  take  that  rdigkni  whiefc 
moist  magwAMi  God»  tmd  makes  most  for  the  peaceable 
co«v)»*8at]on  of  men.  For^  a»  we  cannot  ascribe  too 
BMich  to  him,  to  whom  we  owe  more  than:  we  caa 
iMribe:  so  I  think  the  most  splaadid  estate  of  man^ 
is  that  which  c^nes  neatest  to  hi&  first  creation : 
wherein  idl  things  wrougbT  together,  in  the  jdeasant 
embraces  of  mutual  love  and  cGDCfod. 
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OP   PETITIONS   AND   H^KULa. 

Bewahe  wkat  th(^  askestf  and  beware  what  thooi 
deniest;  for  if  di|fretion  guide  thee  uot,  there  i^o^ 
great  deal  of  don^r  m  both.  We  ofiteivb^  od«  iiequesti. 
open  the  windows  of  our  heaxts  wider^  thaa  all  thq 
eBdeareurs  of  our  observers  can.  It  is  like  giving  a 
man  our  hand  in  the  darki  which  directs  hin  better 
where  we  are,  than  either  our  voice  or  his  own 
seeking.  If  we  give  repulses,  we  are  presently  held 
in  suspickm  and  searched  far  the  cause;  which,  if 
it  be  £3und  tremching  on  discourtesy,  love  dies,  and 
revenge  s^j^rings  firom  its  ashes.  To  a  Me&d  therefore^ 
a  man  never  ought  to  give  a  simple  denial:  bu* 
alwaysi  either  to  grant  him  his  request  or  give  a  good 
reason  why  he  cannot ;  by  no  means  suffering  him  to 
gQ  away  dissatisfied,  for  that,  ever  leaves  fire  behind 
it  Deny  not  a  just  suit;  nor  admit  thou  one  that 
is  unjust.  Either,  to  a  wise  man,  stamps  unkindnest 
ia  the  memory.  I  confess,  to  a  generous  spirit,,  as  it 
is  hard  to  b^;  so  it  is  har^  to  be  denied.  To  sucli,^ 
let  thy  grant  be  firee^  tac  they  will  neither  beg  inju* 
rioos  &vours  nor  be  importunate;  and  when  thou 
art  ta  receive  o£  such,  grate  not  too.  nauch  a  yielding 
firiend;  khougjh  thou  mayest  have  thy  wish  for  the 
pr^ent,  tbou  shalt  perhaps  be  a  loser  in  the  sequeL 
Those  who  are  readily  daunted  upon  a  repulse,  I 
would  wish  first  to  try  by  circumstances^  what  may 
be  the  speed  of  their  suit.  It  is  easier  to  bear  col- 
lected unkindness,  than  that  which  we   meet   in 
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affronts :  the  one,  we  may  stifle  in  a  still  silence :  the 
other,  we  must  for  honour's  sake,  take  notice  of. 
For  this  cause,  it  will  be  best,  never  to  request  any 
thing,  which  carries  not  with  it  a  probability  of  being 
obtained:  JN'egat  stbi  ipsi,  qui  qm>d  fieri  nan  potest 
petit:  when  we  ask  what  is  not  likely  to  be  had, 
before  we  ask,  we  give  ourselveb  the  denial.  Ill 
questions  generate  worse  answers.  A  refusal  is 
deserved,  when  our  demands  are  either  unfitting,  or 
beyond  the  convenience  of  him  whom  we  solicit. 
Nor  ought  we  to  be  offended  with  any  but  ourselves, 
when  we  have  in  such  requests,  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  modesty ;  though  in  some  I  have  known 
the  denial  of  one  favour,  drown  the  memory  of  many 
before  performed.  To  think  ill  of  any  man,  for  not 
giving  me  that  which  he  needs,  is  injustice :  but  for 
that,  to  blot  out  former  benefits,  is  extreme  ingrati- 
tude. The  good  man  is  thankful  for  old  favours, 
even  under  the  blows  of  injury.  I  like  not  those 
dispositions  that  can  either  make  unkindnesses,  and 
remember  them ;  or  unmak^  favours,  and  forget  them. 
For  all  the  favours  I  receive,  I  will  be  grateful,  though 
I  meet  with  a  stop.  The  fiuling  of  one,  shall  not 
make  me  neglectfiil  of  many :  no,  not  though  I  find 
upbraiding ;  which  yet  hath  this  effect,  that  it  makes 
that  ta  injury,  which  was  before  a  benefit.  Why 
should  I,  for  the  abortion  of  one  child,  kill  all  the 
elder  issue?  Those  favours  which  I  can  do,  I  will  do, 
not  for  thanks,  but  for  nobleness,  for  love ;  and  that 
with  a  free  expression.  Ungraciousness  in  rendering' 
a  benefit,  like  a  hoarse  voice,  mars  the  music  of  the 
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song:  Yet,  as  I  will  do  none»  for  thanks ;  fib  I  will 
receive  none,  without  repaying  them.  ^  for  peti- 
tions to  others,  I  will  never  prefer  indecent  ones; 
nor  if  I  fail  in  those  I  offer,  will  I  vex  myself,  or  dis- 
taste too  much  the  denier.  Why  should  I  think  he 
does  me  an  injury,  when  he  only  keeps  what  is  his 
own  ?  I  like  well  Paederetus*  mirth,  who,  when  h^ 
could  not  be  admitted  for  one  of  the  three  hundred 
among  the  Spartans,  went  away  laughing,  and  said^ 
He  was  heartily  glad  that  the  republic  had  three 
hundred  better  men  than  hivMelf.  I  will  neither 
importune  unwilling  minds  too  much ;  nor  will  I  be 
slow  in  yielding  what  I  mean  to  give.  For  the  firsts 
with  Ovi^ 

£/  pudet,  ct  meiuo,  semper  que  eademque  precari, 

Ne  subeant  animo  tosdiajusta  tuo. 

De  Foot  4.  i^ 

I  shall  both  fear  and  shame,  too  oft  to  pray. 
Lest  urged  mindi  to  just  disdain  give  way. 

For  the  other,  I  tan  confident,  Ausonius  gives 
good  counsel  with  persuading  reasons : 

Si  bene  quid  facias,  facias  did :  nam  cit6  factum, 
Graiumerit;  ingratum,  gratia  tarda  facit. 

Dispatch  thy  purposed  good :  quick  courteous  deeds. 
Cause  thanks :  slow  favour,  men  unthankful  breeds. 
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OP   THE   fiVIL  IN    MAN    FROM   HIMSiXF^    AND 
OCCASIONS. 

It  is  not  so  much,  want  ^f  good,  as  excess  of 
in,  that  leads  man  on  to  vice.  I  b^eve  there  are 
^arks  enough  in  tihe  soul,  to  incite  a  man  to  Hbt 
tnoral  fife  of  "virtne;  but  Uiey  are  quenched  Iby  the 
putrid  fogs  of  corruption;  as  fruits  of  iiotter 
cotmtrfes  tratisplanted  into  colder  tfimates,  have 
sufficient  vigoutin  themselves  to  be  fpuctttous,  accord- 
itig  to  their  nature,  but  that  they  are  hindered  by 
the  chiUing  nips  of  the  air  and  the  soil  Mrhet^in 
they  are  placed.  Surely,  the  soul  has  the  remaining 
impress  of  divine  virtue  still  so  left  within  her,  as 
^e  would  mount  herself  to  the  height  of  nobleness, 
were  she  not  depressed  by  an  impassable  thicket  of 
hindrances.;  the  frailties  of  the  body ;  the  ourent  of 
the  world,  and  the  army  of  enemies  which  con- 
itamalljr  mmr  agaisst  goodness,  aw  ever  checking 
those  motions  she  is  pregnant  witk.  When  we  inm 
into  new  crimes,  how  we  school  ourselves  when  the 
act  is  over  f  as  if  conscience  haA  still  so  much  justice 
left,  as  it  would  be  upright  in  pronouncing  sentence, 
even  against  itself  Nay,  many  tkoes  to  gratify 
the  ccHiqmny,  we  sve  ibin  to  focoe  omselves  to 
unworthiness.  ,  111  actions  run  against  the  grain 
of  the  undefiled  soul ;  and  even  while  we  are  com- 
mitting them,  our  hearts  chide  our  hands  and 
tongues,  for  transgressing.    There  are  few,  who  are 
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bad  at  the  first,  merely,  out  of  their  love  to  vice. 
Who  is  it  that  is  so  inveterately  ill, «  to  lore  vice 
because  it  is  vice  ?  Vice  indeed,  is  never  loved  but 
for  the  seeming  goodness  that  it  carries  with  it. 
And  when  we  have  performed  any  honourable  action, 
how  it  cheers  and  lightens  man !  As  if  he  had  no 
true  joj,  but  in  such  things,  as,  transcending  the 
sense  of  the  druggy  flesh,  tended  to  the  blaze,  and 
aspiring  flame  of  virtue:  nay  then,  as  if  she  had 
di^atdied  the  intent  of  her  creation,  die  rests  full, 
in  her  own  approvement,  without  the  iirtsk  worid's 
reedy  imder-jntipping.  Man  has  no  such  comfort, 
as  to  be  consdous  to  himself  of  the  noble  deeds  rf 
virtue.  They  set  him  almost  in  the  throne  of  a 
ddty;  rake  him  to  a  std^flity ;  and  take  away  &om 
Mm  those  Mack  -fears,  that  would  shew  him  still  to 
be  b«t  fhigile  man.  It  is  the  sick  and  diseased  soul 
that  drives  us  unto  imlimited  passions.  Take  her 
as  she  is  in  herself,  not  dimmed  aod  thickened  with 
I3ie  mists  of  coiporali^;  she  is  tiien,  a  beauty,  dis- 
played in  a  full  and  divine  sweetness. 

Plaat.Amj>b.  S.4, 

H€  loves,  and  be  ig  wise^  asd  he  does  rights 
When  hepofsneslJie  beat  of  hk  4eflre. 

Bat  ttiis  is  not  to  be  understood,  at  large*  For,  si^ 
laie  same  ccmedian,  Dum  id  modo  fiat  Ixmo.  Nor 
does  it  only  manifest  its^,  in  Uself ;  but  «ven,  over 
tbe  bedgr  Im;  and  tbat>  M  f«r»  that  it  even  converts 
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it  to  a  spirituality;  makitig  it  indefatigaUd  in  travails, 
in  toils,  m  vigilanoes ;  insendhle  in  wounds,  in  death, 
in  tortures. 

Omnia  deficiunt,  animus  tamen  omnia  vincit ; 
tile  etiam  vires  corpus  habere  facit, 

Oy.  4e  pDut.'3.  7. 

Though  all  things  want ;  all  things  the  mind  subdues. 
And  can  new  strength  in  fainting  flesh  infuse. 

When  we  find  it  seconded  by  the  prevtdefnt  excite- 
ments  of  literature  and  sweet  morality:  how  cou- 
rageous, how  comfortable,  how  towering  is  -she! 
Socrates  calls  nature,  the  reason  of  an  honest'  man ; 
as  if  man,  following  her,  had  found  a  squats  wherebjr 
to  direct  his  life.  The  soul  that  take^  ddight  in 
vice,  is  gained  upon  by  custom ;  and  practice,  makes 
her  take  a  joy  in  that  which,  at  firsts  she  looked 
upon  with  terror.  The  first  acts  of  sin,  are  for  the 
most  part  trembfing,  fearful  and  full  of  blushes.  It 
is  the  iteration  of  evil  that  gives  forehead  to  the  foul 
ofiender.  It  is  easy  to  know  a  banning  swearer ; 
he  cannot  mouth  it,  like  the  practised  man :  he  oaths 
it,  as  a  cowardly  fencer  plays ;  he  shrinks  back,  as  if. 
his  heart  suffered  a  kind  of  violence  by  his  tongue, 
yet  had  rather  take  a  step  in  vice,  than  be  left  behind, 
for  not  being  in  fashion.  Though  a  man  be  plunged 
in  wickedness,  yet  would  he  be  glad  to  be  thought 
good ;  which  strongly  argues  tlie  inteintiohs  of  the 
soul  to  be  good,  though  unable  to  ripen  that  seed 
which  is  in  it.    Tha*e  is  no  man,  but,  ip  htf  soul, 

dislikes  a  new  vice,  before  he  acts  it ;  and  Hits  distaste 
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is  so  general,  that  even  when  custom  has  dulled  the 
sense ;  yet  the  ndnd  is  ashamed  to  transmit  itself  to 
the  tongue,  as  knowing  he  who  holds  tenets  against 
Nature's  principles  shall  lose  his  honest  name.  Good- 
ness is  not  quite  so  extinct  in  man,  but  that  he  stiU 
flashes  out  a  glinuQering  light  of  morality.  Though 
vice  in  some  souls  have  got  the  start  of  her,  yet  she 
makes  every  man's  tongue  fight  for  vice's  extirpation. 
He  who  maintains  vice  lawful  shall  have  mankind 
his  enemy.  It  is  gain,  not  love  to  treason,  that  makes 
the  man  a  traitor.  I  believe,  if  we  examine  nature, 
we  shall  find  that  those  things  which  have  a  pleasure 
in  their  perfcnmance,  are  bad  but  by  misuse;  not 
simply  so,  in  themselves.  Eating,  drinking,  mirth, 
are  ill,  in  the  manner  or  the  measure  only ;  not  at 
aU,  in  the  matter.  Man's  wisdom  consists  not,  in 
the  not  using;  but  in  the  well-using,  of  what  the 
world  affords  him.  Sow  to  use,  is  the  most  weighty 
lesson  of  man:  and  in  this  we  fail,  for  want  of 
seconding  the  seeds  which  are  in  the  soul :  the  thorns 
first  choak  them,  and  then,  tliey  dwindle  for  lack  of 
watorimg. '  Two  things  I  will  strongly  labour  for :  to 
remove  annoyance,  and  to  cherish  the  growth  of 
budding  virtue.  He  ^nds  his  time  well,  who  strives 
to  reduce  nature  to  her  first  perfection.  I  wiU  help 
hiear  what  I  can,  in  the  way ;  though  of  myself,  I  be 
not  able  to  set  her  safe,  in  the  end ;  and  if  it  be,  in 
spiritoal  things,  not  able  to  begin.  As  man  has  not 
Hmt  free  power,  in  himself,  which  first  he  had ;  so  I 
am  far  from  thinking  him  so  dull,  as  to  be  a  patient 
merely :  man  was  not  in  the  first  FaU,  slain ;  but 
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inrecoverat)^  li^med*, — ddl)iUtated»  but  not  anni)|i)rr 
ated.  But  whether  this  be  ao  or  iiqI»  I  tidain.  \\ 
cannot  be  ill,  that  c^  wh^taoevw  gqo^  we  4oi  to  gii^ 
Qur  God  the  glofy. 


OF   PREACUINO. 

Xh£  de^  of  pveadupg  hw  made  the  pvifiA 
lighted ;  I  mean  the  n^uch  bad  oratory  we  find  come 
from  it.  It  13  a  wonder  to  m^  how  men  can  preach 
so  little  and  so  long :  so  long  a  time,  and  so  little 
matter ;  as  ^  they  thoyght  to  please,  by  the  ii^oiikir 
tion  of  their  vain  ta^toIogies.  I  see  no  reason  wh]i 
so  high  a  priqcess  as  divinity  sliou}d  be  preomted 
t^  the  people,  in  the  sordid  rags  of  the  tOBgoe :  nor 
that  he  who  speaks  fitun  the  Father  of  Laoaguage^ 
should  deUver  his  embassage*  in  an  iU  one«  A  smu 
can  never  speak  too  weU,  while  he  speaks  not 
obscurely.  Iioqg  and  diffusive  sentences,  ase  both 
tedious  to  ^he  ear  and  djiffieult  to  retain.  A  sentence 
weU  ooudied,  takes  both  the  senses  and  the  wider* 
standing.  I  love  not  those  cact-rope  s|)eechea  which 
are  longer  than  the  memcnry  of  man  ,can  fathom*  I 
see  not,  but  that  divinity  put  into  apt  significa$tt§^ 
might  ravish  as  well  as  poetry.  They  are  sermons 
but  of  baser  metal,  which  lead  the  eyes  to  shunber. 
He  answered  weU,  that  after  oBtea  asking,  said  stiU^ 
that  action  was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator :  surdy 
that  oration  is  most  psnrerfii^  where  the  tongue  is 
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elegant^  and  speaks  in  a  native  decency,  even  in  every 
limb.  A  good  orator  should  pierce  the  ear,  aUure 
the  eye  and  invade  the  mind  of  his  hearer.  And 
this  is  Seoeca's  opinion :  fit  woids  are  better  than 
fine  ones.  I  Vke  not  those  which  are  injudiciously 
enif^yed^  but  such  as  are  expressivdy  partinent» 
vluch  lead  the  mind  to  something  beside  the  naked 
term ; — and  he  that  speaks  thus,  must  not  look  so 
to  ^ak  every  day.  A  iembed  oration  will  cost 
both  laboiir  and  the  tabbing  of  the  brain.  And 
hembei  I  wish  it,  mafrhsded^  nor  cwrled.  Divinity 
should  not  be  wanton.  Harmless  jests,  I  like  well; 
but  they  are  fitter  for  the  tavern  than  the  majesty  of 
tiie  temple.  Cbrist  taught  the  people  with  authority. 
Gcravifty  hecoines  the  pulpit.  I  adoiire  the  valour  of 
some  men  who,  before  their  studies,  dare  ascend  the 
pulpii;  and  do  there  take  more  pains,  than  they  have 
done  in  their  library.  But  having  done  tMs,  I  wcmder 
not,  that  they  there  spend  sometimes  three  hours 
etAj  to  weary  the  people  into  sleep ;  and  this  makes 
some,  sudi  fvgitive  divines  that,  like  cowards,  they 
ma  away  firom  their  text.  Words  are  not  aU  nor  is 
BMttey  aB;  nor  gesture :  yet,  together,  they  are.  It 
ia  very  moving  m  an  orator,  when  the  soul  seems  to 
Sjpeak  as  welt  as  the  tongue.  St.  Angustin  says, 
Tully  was  admired  more  for  his  tongue  than  his 
mind ;  Aristotle  more  for  his  mind  than  his  tongue ; 
but  Plato,  for  both.  And  surely  nothing  is  more 
necessary  in  an  oration,  than  a  judgment  able  well 
to  conceive  and  utter.  I  know  God  hath  chosen  by 
we^  things,  to  confound  the  wise :  yet  I  see  not 
but,  in  all  times,  attention  has  been  paid  to  language. 
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And  evei^  the  Scriptures  (though  I  know  not  the 
Hebrew)  I  believe  are  penned  in  a  tongue  of  de^ 
expression :  wherein  almost  every  word  has  a  meta^ 
phorical  sense,  which  illustrates,  by  some  allusion. 
How  political  is  Moses,  in  his  Pentateuch!  How 
philosophical.  Job !  How  massy  and  sententious  is 
Solomon,  in  his  Proverbs  !  How  grave  and  solemn, 
in  his  Ecdesiastes ;  that  in  the  world,  there  is  not 
such  another  dissection  of  the  world,  as  it !  How 
were  the  Jews  astonished,  at  Christ's  doctrine !  How 
eloquent  a  pleader  is  Paul,  at  the  bar ;  in  disputation 
how  subtle!  And  he  who  reads  the  Fathers,  shall 
find  them,  as  if  written  with  a  fine  pen.  I  wish  no 
man  to  be  too  dark  and  full  of  shadow.  There  is  a " 
way  to  be  pleasingly  plain ;  and  some  have  found  it. 
He  prodigals  away  a  mine  of  excellence,  who  lavishes 
a  terse  oration  on  an  aproned  auditory.  Mercury 
himself  may  move  his  tongue  in  vain,  if  he  has  none 
to  hear  him,  but  a  non-intelUgent  They  that  speak 
to  children,  assume  a  pretty  lisping.  Birds  are  caught 
by  the  counterfeit  of  their  own  shrill  notes.  There 
is  a  magic  in  the  tongue,  which  can  charm  even  the 
rude  and  untaught.  Eloquence  is  a  bridle,  where- 
with a  wise  man  rides  the  monster  of  the  world,  the 
people.  The  affections  of  the  hearer,  depend  upon 
the  tongue  of  the  speaker. 

Flei,  njler/sjubes  ;  gaudet,gaud€re  coactus  : 
Et  u  dante,  capit  Judex  quum  non  hahtt  tram, 

Lacaii. 

Thou  may^at  give  smiles,  or  tears  which  joys  do  blot : 
Or  wrath  to  Judj^es,  which  themselves  have  not. 
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I  grkve  that  any  thing  so  excellent  as  diyinity» 
should  fidl  into  a  sluttish  handling.  Surely^  though 
other  obstructions  do  eclipse  her;  yet  this  is  a  principal 
one.  I  never  yet  knew  a  good  tongue  that  wanted 
ears  to  hear  it.  I  will  honour  her,  in  her  plain  trim » 
but  I  would  desire  her,  in  her  graceM  jewels  i — ^not 
that  tl^ey  give  addition  to  her  goodness,  but  that  she 
is  thereby  rendered  more  persuasive  in  working  on  the 
soul  she  meets  with.  When  I  meet  with  worth 
which  I  cannot  overlove,  I  can  well  endure  that  art, 
which  is  a  means  to  heighten  liking. 


OF   RECONCILING   ENEMIES. 

It  is  much  safer  to  recondle  an  enemy  than  to  cout 
quer  him.  Victory  deprives  him  of  his  power ;  but 
reconciliation  of  his  will ; — and  there  is  less  danger 
in  a  will  whidi  will  not  hurt,  than  in  a  power  which 
cannot.  Besides,  an  enemy  is  a  perpetual  spy  \ipon 
thy  actions ;  a  watch  to  observe  thy  falls  and  thy 
wanderings.  When  he  is  free  from  thy  power,  his 
malice  makes  him  nimble-eyed ;  apt  to  mark  a  fjAult 
and  publish  it:  and  by  a  strained  construction,  to 
depreciate  those  things  which  thy  intentions  tell  thy 
soul  are  honest.  Like  the  crocodile,  he  slimes  thy 
way,  to  make  thee  fall ;  and  when  thou  art  down,  he 
watches  for  thy  life.  Thy  ways,  he  strews  with  ser- 
pents and  venemous  animals.  Thy  vices  he  sets, 
like  St.  Paul's,  on  high,  for  the  gaze  of  the  world 
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and  the  wide  city ;  thy  virtues,  like  Saint  FtHMs,  he 
places  under  ground,  that  none  may  see  them.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  misery  to  have  for  one's  enemies,  those 
who  are  very  powerful  or  naturally  very  malicious. 
If  they  cannot  wound  upon  proofs,  they  will  do  it 
upon  likelihoods :  and  so  by  degrees  and  sly  ways, 
undermine  our  reputation;  —  and  they  have  this 
advantage,  that  the  multitude  will  sooner  believe  them 
than  ourselves;  for  aflSrmations  are  apter  to  win 
belief  than  n^atives.  It  was  the  saying  of  Machia* 
vel,  that  a  slander  once  raised,  will  scarce  ever  dim 
or  fail  of  finding  some,  who  will  allow  it  both  a  har- 
hour  and  trust  The  world  is  of  itself,  desm)us  to 
scar  the  face  that  is  fsiirer  than  her  own.  When 
Seneca  asked  the  question.  Quid  est  homini  inimiciS" 
simum  ?  he  himself  answered.  Alter  homo.  But  if  our 
enemy  be  noble-minded,  he  will  scorn  to  take  an 
advantage  of  us,  when  it  may  be  in  his  power.  Let 
his  worth  persuade  thee  to  a  recondliation.  He  that 
can  be  a  worthy  enemy,  will  when  reconciled^  be  a 
worthier  friend.  If  thy  enemy  be  unworthy,  recoD-* 
die  him  too.  Though  nothing  else  be  gained  by  it, 
but  the  i(tilling  of  a  scandalous  tongue,  even  that» 
will  be  worth  thy  labour.  Use  him,  as  a  friend  in 
outward  fairness :  but  beware  of  him,  as  an  enemy, 
apt  to  reassume  his  arms.  He  who  is  a  base  foe,  will 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  &lse  in  friendship.  If  it 
may  be  done  with  honour,  I  should  think  it  a  work  of 
good  discretion,  to  regain  a  violent  adversary.  But 
to  do  it,  so  as  to  bring  a  meanness  on  one's  sdf,  though 
it  be  safi^  is  worse  than  to  be  conquered  in  a  manfiil 
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cmtMt  Friismlsld^  i^  Mt  cx^imnendaM^  ^hen  it 
aH^es  itoffi  diOloiloftrabte  t^eittiea.  But  he  that  Upon 
g^dd  tchn^  teAlBe^  a  ^tecondlenient^  may  be  stubborn^ 
bat  cmainly  id  neither  h^eral  nor  wise.  1  shaH 
tynk  ihitt  e^eatour  spent  to  purpose,  that  either 
makes  a  friend  or  unmakes  an  enemy.  In  the  one, 
a  treasure  is  won ;  in  the  other,  a  siege  is  raiised. 
When  one  mid,  he  was  a  wise  king  that  was  kind  to 
his  Jriends  and  sharp  to  his  enemies :  says  another, 
he  is  wiser  that  can  retain  his  friends  in  their  love 
and  maie  his  enemies  like  them. 


OF   OUR   SENSE   OP   ABSENT   GOOD. 

▼Te  ever  dote  most  on  things,  when  Uiey  are 
wanting ;  before  we  possess  them,  we  chase  them  with 
an  eager  pursuit;  when  we  have  them,  we  slight 
them ;  when  they  are  gone,  we  sink  under  sorrow  for 
their  loss.  In&tuated  state  of  man !  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pleasure  must  diminish  it ;  that  perpetual 
use  should  make  it  lessen  itself  by  d^rees,  till,  like  a 
pftHimd,  it  grows  at  last  to  a  point,  to  a  nothing !  . 
With  what  furioU!t  heat,  does  the  entangled  lover 
amit  a  deserving  beauty !  which  when  he  obtains,  he 
finds  fSeur  s)idtt  of  thitt  conb^nt  she  promised  him :  yet, 
ht  ^cg^  ho  sooner  lodes  her,  than  he  valued  her  at 
Bh  iltitea^onafale  rate.  Possession  droWns  or  at  least, 
iAight%  cook  contetltment.  Want  teaches  us  the 
ym^  at  things  more  tndy.    How  sweet  a  thii^ 
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seems  liberty  to  01^  immured  in  a  dungeon !  Hwr 
dear  a  jewel  is  healthy  to  him  who  is  in  sickness  I  I 
have  known  many  who  loved  their  dead  friends 
better  than  ever  they  esteemed  them  in  their  life- 
time.    There  is  a  like  comjdaint  in  the  sinewy  Lyric : 


Virtutem  incolumem  odimus  ; 
Suhlatam  ex  oculis  qucsrimus  invidi. 


Hor.  Od.  94.  lib.  S. 


Though  living  virtue  we  despise. 

We  follow  her,  when  dead,  with  envious  eyes. 

When  we  have  lost  a  benefit,  the  mind  has  time  to 
reflect  on  its  several  advantages,  which  she  then  finds 
to  be  many  more  than  she  was  aware  of,  while  in  pos- 
session of  it.  It  is  a  true  remark  that  blessings 
appear  not,  till  they  have  vanished.  The  Comedian 
was  serious  when  he  wrote. 


Tufn  denique  homines  nostra  intelligimus  bona, 
Cttm  qua  in  potestate  kabuimus,  ea  amisimus. 


Plaat  1.  2. 


Fond  men,  till  we  have  lost  the  goods  we  had. 
We  understand  not  what  their  values  were. 

It  is  folly  to  neglect  the  present  and  then  to  grieve 
that  we  have  neglected  it.  Surely  he  does  best,  who 
is  careful  to  preserve  the  blessings  he  has,  as  long  as. 
he  can ;  and  when  they  must  take  their  leave,  lets 
them  go  without  sorrowing  or  over-valuing  them. 
Vain  are  those  lamentations  that  have  no  better  fruit 
than  rendering  the  soul  unpleasant.  I  would  do  any 
thing  that  lies  in  man,  to  comfort  or  preserve  the  life 
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of  a  fidend;  but  once  dead,  all  that  tears  caa  do,  is 
oqly  to  diew  the  world  our  weaknesa.  I  bespeak 
myself  a  fool,  to  do  that  whiqh  reason  tells  me  is 
unreasonable.  It  was  the  philosoi^er^s  dictate, — 
ITuit  he  who  laments  the  death  qf  a  man,  laments 
that  that  man  U  man.  I  will  apply  myself  to 
the  present,  to  preserve  it,  to  enjoy.it ;  but  never  be 
afflicted  by  the  loss  of  that  which  I  cannot  keep  nor 
can  regain.  When  I  have  a  blessing,  I  will  respect 
it,  I  will  love  it  as  ardently  as  any  man ;  and  when 
it  is  gone,  I  confess,  I  would  grieve  as  little; — and  this, 
I  thmk,  I  may  well  do,  and  yet  feel  a  dear  respect  to. 
the  memory  of  that  which  I  have  lost. 


OF  JUDGING  CHARITABLY. 

I  NEVEE  yet  knew  any  man  so  bad,  but  some  have 
thought  him  honest  and  afforded  him  love ;  nor  any 
one  so  good,  but  some  have  thought  him  vile  and 
hated  him.  Few  are  so  thoroughly  wicked  as  not 
to  be  estimable  to  some ;  and  few  are  so  just,  as  not 
to  seem  to  some  unequal; — ^ignorance,  envy  and  par- 
tiality, enter  much  into  the  opinions  that  we  form  of 
others.  Nor  can  a  man,  in  himself,  always  appear 
alike  to  alL  In  some,  natiure  has  made  a  disparity ; 
in  some,  report  has  blinded  judgment ;  and  in  otha^, 
accident  is  the  cause  of  disposing  us  to  love  or  hate; 
or,  if  not  these,  the  variation  of  the  body's  humours ; 
or  perhaps,  not  any  of  these.    The  soul  is  often  led 
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bjr  secrM  motioiM  and  attftchntent^  she  kn&f(ts  tidt 
Why.  *rhere  are  iBftpukive  iDsthicte,  which  ntge  ui 
to  a  likitig ;  as  if  theire  wei^  tome  hidien  beatity  t^ 
a  mcfte  magnetic  force  than  what  the  eye  catt  s^; 
and  this  too,  is  m6re  powerf^  at  on^  timt^  thafi 
at  another.  The  same  man  that  has  ww  welcon^ 
me  with  a  free  e^pt^^tm  tt  lore  and  couitesy ;  m 
another  time,  has  left  me  un^ahib^  at  AUi-^yet, 
knowing  him  well,  I  have  been  certani  of  his  sound 
iifi^ion,  and  havte  found  it  to  proceed  Diot  ttcAn  an 
int^ded  neglect,  but  from  att  indi^pb^iedneito  or  k 
miud  beriously  busied  within.  Oeeasiou  ndes  the 
motions  of  the  stirring  mind  t  Uke  meu  whb  walk  in 
their  sleep,  we  are  led  about,  we  neither  know 
whither  nor  how.  I  know  there  are  some  who  vary 
their  behaviour  out  of  pride ;  and  in  strangers,  I  con- 
fess, I  know  not  how  to  distinguish ;  tor  there  is  no 
disposition  but  has  a  varnished  vizor,  as  well  as  an 
tmpendUed  fEice.  Some  people  de(^v6  the  world;  are 
bad  but  are  not  thought  so ;  in  sdme,  the  worid  is 
deceived,  believing  them  ill,  when  they  are  not  1 
have  known  the  world  at  large  to  M  into  ftn  error. 
Though  report  ouce  tented,  Uke  a  stone  cast  into  a 
pond,  begets  circle  upon  circle,  till  it  meetd  with  the 
bank  that  bounds  it !  yet  feme  often  plays  the  eur, 
and  opens  when  she  springs  no  game.  Why  should  I 
poritiYely  condemn  any  man,  whom  I  know  but  su^- 
fldaOy?  us  if  I  were  a  Cod,  to  see  the  inward  soul. 
Nature,  art,  report,  may  OX  fail;  yea,  oftentimes^ 
even  probabilities.  There  U  no  certaifl  Way  to  dis- 
cover man,  but  by  time  and  eonvei«ation.  fivery  man 
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may  be  said,  in  some  sort,  to  have  two  souls ;  one, 
the  internal  mind;  the  other,  the  outward  face  and 
bodjr's  gesture.  And  how  infinitely  in  some,  do  they 
diffin*!  Ihareknowna  wiseIoolc>hid«ttlbd;  alid  a 
merry  ftee,  conceal  ft  discontent^  Mul^  Etery  mm^ 
if  it  pleases  lum,  XMk  keep  liis  mind  in  a  labyriMftu 
TheheartQfman,toman^isinsciiitttMe.  Again,  om 
man  shews  himsdf  to  me ;  to  another,  he  is  ^nt  up^ 
No  man  can  either  like  all  or  be  liked  of  all.  ,God 
himself  doth  not  {dease  alL  Nay,  m  intn  me^  1 
think  it  may  stand  with  Divinity,  to  say,  he  cMttot 
Man  is  infinitely  more  impotent.  I  wiU  fipeidc  of 
every  man  as  I  find  him;  if  I  hear  he  has  acted  ill  to 
others,  I  will  beware  of  him,  but  not  condemn  him, 
tin  I  hear  Us  own  apdt^. 


diAt  sUtuii  4difUid,  pari€  inauditd  alter d, 
Mquum  licet  statuerit,  hand  aquus  est. 


D^fi*  BS^Q*  A*  a* 


Who  judgment  gives,  and  will  but  one  side  hear, 
lliougfa  he  judge  right,  is  no  good  justicer. 

The  nature  of  many  men  is  dbstruse ;  and  not  to  be 
fi>uAd  out,  at  once*  I  wiU  not  be  too  retuly  to  bdieve 
the  reports  of  others ;  nor  will  I  cemwre  any  man 
whom  I  know  net  ialeraaUy,  but  with  spttu^ess 
and  oMitioii. 
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THAT  MAN  OUGHT  TO  BE  EXTENSIVELY  GOOD. 

T^HE  good  man's  goodness,  lies  not  hid  in  himself 
alone ; — ^he  endeavours  to  strengthen  his  weaker  bro- 
ther.   Good  works  and  good  instructions  are  the 
productive  acts  of  the  soul ;  out  of  which,  spring  new 
posterity  to  the  Church  and  Gospel; — and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  to  be  a  means  of  bringing  more  to 
heaven,  is  a  desire  inseparable  from  a  mind  which  is 
ri^tlj  disposed.  Good  men  wish  all  whom  they  con- 
verse with,  to  be  like  themselves.    How  ungratefiilly 
he  slinks  away  out  of  life,  who  has  done  nothing  to 
reflect  a  glory  to  heaven  !  What  a  barren  tree  he  is, 
that  lives  and  spreads  and  cumbers  the  ground,  and 
leaves  not  one  seed,  not  one  good  work,  to  generate 
another  after  him !  I  know,  all  cannot  leave  alike ; 
yet,  all  may  leave  something  answering  to  their 
means.     They  are  dead  and  withered  grains  of  com, 
out  of  which  there  does  not  one  ear  spring.  The  phy- 
sician who  hath  a  sovereign  receipt,  and  dies  without 
revealing  it,  robs  the  worid  of  many  blessings  which 
might  multiply  after  his  death ;  and  leaves  this  as  a 
truth  to  all  survivors,  that  he  did  good  to*  others,  but 
to  himself,  a  greater.    But  how  contrary  is  this  to 
Christianity,  and  the  nature  of  expanded  love!  I 
appeal  to  those  minds,  where  grace  hath  sown  more 
charity.  Virtue  is  distributive ;  and  had  rather  benefit 
many,  with  injury  to  itself,  than  bury  benefits  that 
.  may  do  good  to  a  multitude.  I  doubt  wkether  he  will 
ever  find  the  way  to  heaven,  who  desires  to  go  thither 
alone.    They  are  envious  favourites,  that  wish  their 
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tdngd  to  have  no  lojal  subjects,  but  themselves.  All 
heavenly  hearts  are  charitable.  Enlightened  souls 
disperse  their  rays.  I  will,  if  I  can,  do  something  for 
others  and  heaven ;  not  to  deserve  by  it,  but  to  ex- 
press myself  and  my  thanks.  Though  I  cannot  do 
what,  I  would ;  I  will  labour  to  do,  what  I  can. 


REMORSE    OF    SIN. 

▼  icious  actions  are  perpetual  perturbations.  The 
punishment  that,  follows,  is  far  more  grievous,  than 
the  performance  is  gratifying ;  and  the  guilt  is  worse, 
than  the  punishment.  Estqtie  paii  poenam,  quam 
meruissey  minus: — The  greatest  smart  is,  to  think 
we  have  deserved  it.  FU  give  you  a  story:  A 
Pjrthagorean  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  upon  trust ;  the 
shoemaker  died :  the  philosopher  was  glad,  and 
thought  them  his  without  paying  for  them;  but 
his  conscience  afterwards  twitched  him,  and  became 
a  perpetual  chider.  He  repaired  to  the  house  of 
the  deceased,  and  cast  in  his  money,  with  these 
words:  7%ere,  take  thy  due;  thou  livest  to  me, 
-  though  dead  to  all  beside.  Certainly,  ill  gotten 
gains  are  far  worse  than  losses,  with  preserved 
honesty.  These,  grieve  but  once;  the  other,  are 
continually  grating  upon  our  quiet.  He  diminishes 
his  own  contentment,  that  would  add  to  it  by  in- 
justice and  wrong ;  looking  only  on  the  beginning, 
he  has  not  a  view  to  the  end. 
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0  Den^a,  isttic  e^t^  mpcte,,  non  quad  fmtcpe<t49  mo4»  est    , 
Vidfire,  sei  edam  ilia  tfU0  future  Mtnt  prpspicere. 

Ter.  Adelp.  S.  3. 

1  t€ll  th%e,  Demea,  wiadovn  looks  as  welt 

T#  Hmg^  to  come^  m  those  that  present  are. 

There  ui  tlm  dijSermct,  betweea  a  wise  man  and 
a  fool ;  the  first,  begins  in  the  end ;  the  other,  ends 
in  the  beginning.  I  will  fix  one  eye,  on  the  act, 
another,  on  the  consequences  of  it :  so  if  I  spy  the 
Devil  shrowded  in  the  train,  I  will  shut  the  door 
against  the  pleasure  itself,  though  it  comes  like 
9  lord,  under  a  pretence  of  doing  me  honour. 


OP  man's  imperfection. 

Of  myself  what  can  I  do  without  the  hazard  of 
erring  ?  Nay,  what  I  can  think  ?  Nay,  what  caa 
I  not  do  ox  not  think  ?  Dven  my  best  businese  and 
my  best  vacation,,  are  works  of  error  and  offence. 
Uncomfortable  constitution  of  man^  who  cannot  but 
be  bad,  both  in  action  and  forbearance !  Comqption 
mixes  with  our  purest  devotions;  and  yet,  not  ta 
perform  them  is  neglect.  When  we  think  not  of 
God  at  all,  we  are  impious  and  ungrateful;  when 
we  do,  we  are  not  able  tq  think  rightly.  To  wbaft 
can  we  ^pply  ourselves,  wherein  there  is  n^  an  evil 
spirit  to  entrap  us?  If  we  pray,  how  it  casts  wi 
wandering  thoughts,,  or  steals  away  our  hei^rts.  to 
some  other  object  than  God !  If  we  hear,  it  has.  tb9 
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same  policy;  and  pr^udicai  w  again^  the  man 
or  part  of  his  doctrine.  If  we  read>  it  perwades  us 
to  let  reason  judge,  as  well  as  faith :  so  measuring 
by  a  fidse  rule,  it  would  make  us  believe  that 
Divinity  is  tnuch  shprt  of  what  it  is.  If  we  perform 
good  works,  the  same  ?vil  spirit  woMld  pQi3Qn  them 
with  Pharisaism,  and  mal|:e  us  by  overvaluing  them, 
to  lose  them.  If  we  do  ill,  it  encourages  us  to  a 
contimiance;  and  at  last  accuses  us  fi^r  it.  If  we  do 
nothing,  we  neglect  the  good  we  shoidd  do.  If  we 
sleep,  he  comes  in  dreams  and  renders  wanton  the 
fll-ineUDing  souL  If  wet  wake,  we  mie-^iend  ow 
mhid,  or  at  best  do  good»  not  welt;  even  aetiem 
of  necessity,  we  perform  not  without  faults :  some- 
times we  think  we  do  things  well ;  but  when  they 
are  passed,  we  are  sensible  of  transgression:  we 
drink  to  excess  and  the  drowning  of  the  brain :  we 
eat  not  to  satisfy  nature,  but  to  over-charge  her  and 
to  inflame  our  unbridled  passions.  We  progrediate 
in  the  ways  of  vice ;  and  are  constant  in  noting 
but  offending.  How  divine  are  the  thoughts  of  tiie 
whipping  satirist  \^^ 

JUobili$  et  wuruk  esi/erm^^  «a/tira  matomm : 
Own  scelus  admittunt,  mpercft  corutantia :  quidfui^ 
Atque  nrfas  tandem  incipiunt  teniirc^  peractis 
Oriminibus :  iarncn  ad  mores  natura  recurrii 
BanmatoB  fixa,  et  mutari  nescia :  nam  quis^ 
feecan4ijm€m  posuii  Hbi  f  qwmdo  repepii 
Bfectwn  semcl  aiiritd  defronU  ruharemt 
Suisnam  haminum  est,  qupn  tu,  conteutum  vidcrU  uno 
Flagiiio  f' 
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With  what  a  rapid  chaa^  of  ftncy  roll 
The  varying  pawions  of  the  9inner's  soul! 
Bold  to  oflend;  they  scarce  commit  th'  ofience. 
Ere  their  minds  labour  with  an  innate  sense 
Of  right  and  wrong : — not  long ;  for  nature  still 
Incapable  of  change,  and  fixed  in  ill. 
Returns  to  her  old  habits ;  never  yet 
Could  sinner  to  his  sin  a  period  set. 

It  is  not  for  any  man,  absolutdy  to  b^  absolute.  I 
will  not  be  too  finrward  in  censuring  the  works  of 
odiers ;  nor  will  I  ever  do  any  myself^  which  I  shall 
not  be  ready  to  submit  to  judgment  and  correction, 
nor  without  being  able  to  give  a  reason  why  I  have 
ordered  them,  as  the  world  sees. 


OP   CURIOSITY   IN    KNOWLEIKIE. 

IN  OTHINO  wraps  a  man  in  such  a  mist  of  errors,  as 
his  own  curiosity,  in  searching  into  things  which  are 
beyond  him.  How  happily  do  they  live  who  know 
nothing  but  what  is  necessary!  Our  knowledge, 
does  but  shew  our  ignorance.  Our  most  studious 
researches  are  but  a  discovery  of  what  we  cannot 
know.  We  see,  the  eflfect ;  but  cannot  guess,  at  the 
cause.  Learning  is  like  a  river  whose  head  being 
far  in  the  land,  is  at  its  first  rise,  small  and  easily 
viewed:  but  still  as  you  proceed,  it  gapes  with  a  , 
wider  bank;  not  without  pleasure  and  delightful 
windings,  while  it  is,  on  both  sides,  set  with  trees, 
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and  the  beauties  df  rdrioiis  flowers;  but  stOl,  the 
farther  you  Miow  it,  the  deeper  and  the  broader  it 
is;  till  a(t  last,  it  empties  itself  into  the  unfathomf 
able  ocean ; — there  you  see  more  water,  but  no  shore ; 
no  end  of  that  fluid  expanse.  In  many  thitigs,  we 
may 'Sound  nature,  in  the  shallows  of  her  revelations ; 
we  may  trace  her  to  her  second  causes:  but  when 
we  come  to  meiaplijrsics,  to  long-buried  antiquity,  and 
to  unrevealed  divinity,  we  are  in  a  sea,  which  is 
deeper  titan  the  short  line  of  man  can  reach.  Much 
may  be  gained  by  stuctious  inquiry ;  but  much  more 
will  ever  remain  than  man  can  discover.  I  wonder 
at  tho^  who  will  assume  a  knowledge  of  all  things ; 
they  are  unwisely  ashanfied  of  sua  ignorance  which  is 
not  disgraceful^  for  it  is  no  shame  ibr  a  man  not  to 
know  that,  which,  is  not  ip  his  power.  We  fill  the 
'world  with  cruel  brawls,  in  the  obstinate  defence  of 
thiiigs  of  which  we  might,  with  more  honour  confess 
biirselves  ignorant.'  One.  will  pretend  to  tell  us  our 
Saviour's  disputations  among  the  doctors;  another, 
what  became  of  Mose^'  body ;  a  third,  in  what  place 
Paradise  stood ;  and  where  is  local  helL  Some  would 
appear  to  know  heaven  as  perfectly,  as  if  they  had 
been  hurried  about  in  every  sphere.  Every  age,  both 
confutes  old  errors,  and  b^ets  new  ones ; — ^yet  still 
are  we  the  more  entangled ;  the  farther  we  go,  the 
nearer  we  approach  a  sun  which  blinds  us.  He  who 
went  farthest  in  these  things,  we  find  ending  with  a 
censure  oif  thdr  vanity  and  their  vexation.  It  is 
miitter  df  doubt  whether  the  prc^ess  of  learning  has 
done ^ more  hurt  or  good;  whether  the  schools  have 
not  tn&de  lifiore  questions  than  they  have  decided. 

F 
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Sure^,  tkom  fruitiess  mi  emgtMlaml  ipitttlow 
which  bare  ^tikted  the  worH^^^ie  hooo«  the  4e¥iA  hiii 
ca^t  amoi^  U8>  tl^  wfail^  we  ^tnr^  S)r  a  i^  conqmeA 
iq  these  tey9»  we  foige  th^  pidse  we^  dumUt  fiw  fcsv 
Where  hl^ve  we  s^ch  peaceable  and  flww^bJTigr^OBfc" 
moBW^iUhs,  an  mxumg  iho?^  who  l^y^voti  «9»  nmok 
as  the  knowledge  of  lettess  ?  T¥e  hu^imidiMK  wli^ 
IogJcs  pot  befQud  the  ploi^h  and  the  sejihf^  i».  m 
much  more  quiet,  than  the  pi^Bfided  hRai»4iif  i^4ll^ 
or  tiie  scholar.  Who  will  opt  afq[Wove  ihfe  pidffB»nt 
of  our  modem  epljpMBn^tidt  ? 

Judice  me,  soli  setnperque  perinde  heati 
Sunt,  qttietmque  iciwnt  omnia,  qttique  nihiL 

If  I  may*  judg^e,  they  only  happy^  show 
Which  da  or  nothing,  or  else  aU  things  lanom^ 

In  things  of  which  I  may  be  certain^  I  will  laheur  to 
be  instructed  i  but  when  I  come  where  reason  loses 
herself,  I  will  be  content  with  retiring  admiration. 
Why  should  I  rack  my  brains  for  unprofitable  impoet- 
sibilities?  Though  I  cannot  know,  how  miuch  13 
hidden ;  I  may  soon  judge,  what  may  be  discovered. 


OP   EEING    OVER-VALUED. 

£j£T  me  have  but  sa  much  wisdom  bb  that  I  may 
orderly  manage  myself  and  my  means^  and  I  shaU 
never  care  to  be  pointed  at,,  with  a  tkat  U  he.  I 
wish  not  to  be  esteemed  wiser  tbap  usual.  They 
that  are  so,  do  betta?  ia  concealing  it»  than  m  toU^ 
the  world  of  it.    I  hold  it  a  g^at^  injmry  ta  be 
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overvalued,  thsok  under;  for  when  tomight  to  the 
touch,  the  one  shall  rise  with  praise,  while  the  other 
shall  decline  with  shame.  The  former,  has  more 
present  honour,  but  less  safety:  the  latter,  is  humbly 
secure,  and  what  isi  wimling  in  renown,  is  made  up 
in  a  better  Uessing,  quiet.  There  is  no  detraction 
worse  than  to  over-praise  a  man ;  for  if  bis  worth 
prove  short  of  what  report  doth  speak  him,  his  own 
actions  aie  ever  giving  the  lie  to  his  honour. 


THAT   SELF-DELUSION    HAS   RUINED   MAN. 

It  is  our  own  follies  t^t  make  our  lives  un« 
comfortable^  Our  errors  of  opinion,  our  cowardly 
fear  of  the  world's  wcnrthless  cemure,  and  our  eagei»*- 
Bess  after  unnecessary  gold,  have  hampered  the 
way  of  virtue,  and  made  it  far  more  difficult  thai^ 
ia  itself,  it  is.  Virtue  has  suffered  most,  from  those 
wha  should  uphold  her:  we  dare  not  do  those 
things  that  are  right  and  lawful,  lest  the  erring 
woiid  should  misconstrue  them :  as  if  we  were  to 
kx3k  more  to  what  we  should  he  thaugki,  than  to 
what  we  ovgkt  to  be; — as  if  the  poet  wrote  untruth^ 
when  he  tdls  his  friend,  that 

Virtus,  repulsa  nescia  sordidig, 

IntaminatU  fulget  honoribus : 

Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 

Arhitrio  popularis  aura. 

Hor.  1.  iii.  Ode  S. 
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With  stainless  lustre  Virtue  thinei ; 

A  base  repulse,  nor  knows,  nor  fears ; 
Asserts  her  honours,  nor  declines 

As  the  light  air  of  crouds,  uncertain  veers. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  she  should  live  in  penury,  as 
some  have  falsely  imagined.  Virtue  consists  with  a 
competent  fruition  of  a  lawftd  pleasure ;  which  we 
may  well  use  so  far  as  that  it  brings  not  any  evil« 
in  the  result.  Shall  we  think  goodness  to  be  the 
height  of  pleasure  in  the  other  world ;  and  shall  we 
be  so  mad  as  to  think  it  here»  the  sufferance  of 
misery  ?  Surely  it  was  none  of  God's  intention,  to 
square  man  out  for  sorrows.  In  our  salutes,  in  our 
prayers,  we  wish  and  invoke  heaven,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  our  friends:  and  shall  we  be  so  unjust 
atid  so  unciiaritable,  as  to  withhdd  it  fhnn  our^ 
selves?  as  if  we  would  be  kind  abroad,  and  di^ 
courteous  at  home.  I  do  think  nothing .  more 
lawful,  than  moderately  to  satisfy  the  desires  of 
nature;  so  as  they  infiinge  not  reli^cm,  and  db 
not  hurt  ourselves  or  society.  Laughing  is  a 
£ftculty,  peculiar  to  man ;  yet,  as  if  it  were  given 
lis  to  be  perverted,  no  creature  lives  so  miserable^ 
so  disconsolate.  Why  .should  we  not  use  that 
lawfiiUy,  which  nature  has  made  for  enjoyment? 
Virtue  has  neither  so  crabbed  a  face  nor  so  austere  a 
look,  as  we  frequently  give  her.  Man  is  a  daily 
multiplier  of  his  own  calamities ;  and  what  at  first 
undid  him  is  constantly  increasing  his  woes ;  search 
and  self-presumption.  He  has  left  virtue,  which 
the  stoics  have   defined  to  be  honest  nature ;  and 
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has  launched  into  the  by-devices  of  his  own  giddy 
brain.  Nor  do  I  see  but  that  this  definition  may 
hold  with  true  religion;  for  this  does  not  abolish 
nature,  but  limits  and  rectifies  it.  And  though 
man,. ^t  first  Ml  desperately;  yet  we  read  not  of 
any  U(w  he  had  to  lire  by»  till  the  time  of  Mo^eSt 
inore  than  the  instinct  (^  nature  and  the  remnant 
£if  God's  wiage  in  him.  But  when  man  once  fialleni 
bgr  4^pnees  grew  to  a  height  of  err<^  and. corruption ; 
tll^n  Gk4  commanded  Moses  to  ^vc^  htm  rul^s  to 
i^^f^cjk  his  wandering,  mind*  God  mafde  man  rjighT 
It^us^^.bptmiLn  sought  out  vain  inve»ti<A$;  amoQg 
all  y^}^f^  none  has  more  befoded  him  than  the 
«ftti^  up  of  gold.  Some  things  I  must  do,  which 
I  wouljd^  not^  i|s  being  ome  amoi^  the  rest,  who  aire 
4^vol]^>(in  th^  genefid  necesoty..,  But  in  those 
ij^f^-^hei^n  I  may  be  free  frooi  impugmng  th^ 
^i^wft.q^  Jiyi^anity,  I  wU  never  deny  mysdf  an 
Jiicmest  i|4aoe,  for  fear^^  ja^  airy  ceyisure.  Why 
^oiild  another  man's  injustice  breed  my  unkind^ 
nesf  to  myself?  A^  for  gdd,  9Ufaly  the  world 
twqiuld  jb|e  much  happier,. if  there  wei^jUO  mich  thii^ 
in  it.  But  since  it  is  now  the  fountaip  from  whence 
all  things  Acfw,  I  will  care  for  it^  asj  would  for  a 
jpass  to  travel  the  world  by,  without  b^^ing ;  if  I 
have  none,  I  shall  fiqre  so  much  the  worse,  because 
custom  hfts  played  the  fool,  in  making  it  material, 
when  it  needed  not  to  have  been  so. 
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OP   WOMEN. 

ISoME  are  so  unchariti^k  as  to  think  all  womea 
bad:   and  others  are  so  credtdons,  as  thej  believe 
they  all  are  good.     At  first,  woman  was  created 
man's  equal;  the  difference  was  in  the  sex:  frther- 
wise,  they  both  were  Man.     If  we  argue  from  the 
text,  that  male  and  female  made  man :  and  so  the 
man  being  put  first,  was  worthier ;  I  answer,  so  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day :   yet 
few  will  think,  the  night  the  better.     That  man 
is  made  het*  governor,  and  so  above  her,  I  believe 
ntther  the  puY&thment  of  her  sin,  timn  the  pte^ 
rogative  of  his  woHh.     Ha^  they  both  stood,  it  may 
be  thought,  she  had  never  been  in  that  sobjectSmi': 
fyt  then  it  had  been  no  curde,  but  a  continuanee 
«f  her  £ci!*tner  estate^  whidh  had  nothing  hctt  blessed^ 
ness  in  it..    Brter  Martyv  ^deed  is  of  opinion,  tiiat 
man  before  l^e  Ml,  had  priority ;  but  Chrysostom, 
lie  says,  cbes  doubt  it.     AU  will  grant  her  cforporeal 
frame  more  wonderful  and    mote    beautiful  than 
ftian^s.     And  can  we  think  God  would  put  a  worse 
soul,  into  a  better  body  ?    When  man  was  <?reated,  it 
is  said,  God  made  man :  but  when  woman,  it  is  said, 
God  builded  her ;  as  if  he  had  then  been  about  a 
frame  of  rarer  q[uaHty  and  more  exact  eomponi^on. 
Women  are  naturally  the  more  modest :  and  modesty 
is  the  seat  arid  dwelling  place  of  virtue.     When  a 
woman  grows  bold  and  daring,  we  dislike  her,  and 
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«l^4lM9  4  tM  liM  A  nbxi.  Bveaey  faiati  is  so  ihuoh 
^it^%emeii  %  hmr  tmudi  He  cotmes  the  nearer  to 
dM.  Mm  itk  ttottmig  is  tnare  like  tflni^  than,  in 
ImAi^  tttifi^oUiil.  Y^  wnmeoi  is  fas*  more  mardfid 
iiMi  nua}>  ^lire  IkiHg  h  «ex  wJiemn  port^  and  com* 
^i^'k  htt^e  disjpemed  \f^  blighter  rays.  God  is 
dillf  to  b^  law;  and  I  am  sure,  everf  where 
^tobmti  fe  «p€feeti  of  for  tramsceiiding  iti  that  quality* 
I  klioylf^  when  women  prove  bad,  ^ey  are  a  sort 
of  vile  creatures:  optima  eanitfta  pesriaia:  the 
best  things  corrupted,  become  the  worst#  They  are 
of  a  more  ductile  temperi  ^an  the  harder  metal 
of  man :  and  so  may  be  made,  both  better  and 
wOTse;  the  te[»reSetttations  of  So|)hoclds  Md  Euri- 
pides may  be  both  true :  and  for  that  tongue-vice, 
ttikM^^eiMA^  t  Me  «M>  but  that  men  when  they 
iM«t  Wgetiher,  tmf  -wity  uTett  ^  wbrds  with  thenl, 
fe^i^  %i^  WMdeft  ttre  wA^  ^  fit  for  f^ftt  actimA 
^m«Sli^  ai^  futures  miite  ithem  admewhat  mem 
imScMm ;  thereby  mm  hams  argued,  that  this  pco« 
MMte 'ft^M  {eAt  M/d  inoonstlmcy.  But  men  hmre 
^^mtydhAA  ^e  QParfiaametit,  and  have  enacted  their 
»#»  wifld,  triaiotit  ev<^  httftnug  thtai  speak:  mA 
HUiti  h^rir  easy  is  it  to  conclude  them  gmlty?  Berides 
tidttiiafiiMi  tondiges  mor^  diff(ireiice  between  men  and 
tti^,-^tUi  ikeMUfiet  Dii^es^  snaried  bitterly,  when 
#ltti)bg '#fth  another,  he  spied  two  wdmen  tatting, 
iUA  iMiA^  Met  lAe  viper  and  asp  lire  changing 
pinMh.  The  poet  vra  conceited  who  said,  after 
til^  Wtf!^  ttittde  ill,  6dd  made  them  fearftil,  thai 
MaA  «tt^t  tide  theih ;  otheiidse  they  had  been  past 
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dealing  with.  I  am  resolved  to  honour  virtai^  m 
what  sex  soever  I  find  it ;  lind  I  think  that  in  feae^ 
ral,  I  shall  find  it  more  in  women  than  mea^  thqu^ 
weaker  and  more  infirmly  guarded.  I  bdieve  thl^ 
are  better  and  maj  be  brought  to  be  worsen  NdU 
ther  shall  the  faults  of  many^  make  me  uncharitaUe 
to  all:  nor  the  goodness  of  som^  make  me  credulous 
of  the  rest.  Though  hitherto,  Lomfess,  I  have  not 
found  more  sweet  and  constant  goodness  i^  man» 
than  I  have  found  in  woman. 


^   OF  THE  LOSS  OF  THINGS  LOVED; 

X  o  some  things  we  so  dedicate  ourselves,  thfttwlMsii 

they  leave  us,  they  seem  to  ti^  away  even  oipr  ^soul 

along  with  them.    We  seldom  find  any  i^ho  do  not 

take  a  particular  delight,  ist  some  particular  thii^. 

David  had  his  Absalom:  Hannah's  wish  wa£(  chjl- 

drra:   Haman*s  thirst  was  honour:   ArchithppI^ 

gloried  in  his  counsel.     Who  >(vould  have  thought 

that  on  account  of  these  things,  they  should  have 

expressed  sudi  excessive  {iasstons  ?  Who  wo^ld  have 

beUeved  that  the  n^lect  of  Ins  advice,  would  have 

induced  Archithqihel  to  have i^ecourse  to  a  halter? 

We  begin  to  be  miserable,  when  we  are  totally  benjt 

on  some  one  temporal  object.    What  one  sqliilunmy 

centre  is  there,  which  is  able  to  recdlve  the  circles  of 

the  spreading  soul  ?  All  the  things  which  we  find  h^re, 

are  too  narrow  and  insufficient  for  the  afiectionsi  of 
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1iy?mmri>.  If  the  poas^sbti  oflUieiyi.qQMld  oJBBord  113; 
haHPfaiessi  it  would  ttofc.thieo.Jlie  }|<^b;fo94Ae^  to 
eQgi^  OHT^Iv^s  to  th^m  with  devested  Mtfiduoent :; 
l»ttC  amce.  they  cannot  mak^  ug  trufy  k^fff  in  theij;^ 
eigoyment^  and  we  rmmy  b6  madei  Bfij^ribl^  \iy  thi^f 
loss  of  them;. lit: wiU  be  bast"nat;to.fixi0ur:who}er 
kaart  upon  them.  Into;  what  ridicnlous  «fN»aaea  do. 
they  bring  themselvies  who  dote  upoii:  a;  rosy  face? 
Who  looks  not  upon  Dido  with  a  kind  of  smiling  pit7» 
if  Virgil's  poetry  does, not  iigune  her  wild  loye'Ux 
JEneas^  rather  than  teUithe  truth  of  her  h^  to  lar*-; 
basi  .  .»    .  '..  ,   '  .,;j 

Uritur  i^felix  Dido,  iotdtpu  vagatur 

Urbejurens :  qualis  conjecia  cerva  sagiitd  ; 

ituam  proctd  incautum  nemora  inter  Cresaiajixii 

Pastor  agent  telit :  Hquitque  volatile  ferrum 

Netdmt:  iUaJiigd  tylvat  ealiutijue  peragrat 

DicUtot :  htret  lateri  lethalit  arundo. 

Virg.  JEm.  iv. 

Scorch'd  in  fierce  flames^  through  cities  several  ways^ 
LobtDide  wanders :  like  some  deer  that  strays. 
And.  uoiawares,  by  some  rude  shepherd^s  dart. 
In  her  own  Crete  pierc'd  to  her  fearful  hpart. 
Flies  tripping  through  all  Dict^^s  groves  and  plains ; 
The  deadly  arrow  stU;ks  and  pains. 

Certainly  they  can  never  Uve  in  quiet,  who  sd  entirely 
give  themselves  up  to  particular  objects.  When  in 
one  objedtf  we  place  all  our  hopes  and  cares,  what  do 
we  do,  but»  like  foolish  merchants,  venture  all  upon 
one  bottom  ?  It  is  not  good  to  bring  ourselves  to  that 
extieme  necessity,  that  the  failure  of  one  aim  should 
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iMv^usdestifttite.  Whothal€MMt«witiiwdl|inNii 
with  <me  «mal  tfcredl,  haaard  MmmM  ot  tftie  ftHMm 
and ^BBOUiided  sea?  Haw  6»m  die  wisetMin mite 
at  that,  wlBch  ttidifceft  tlw  bi^^«epr«*4he  ded^ 
UMIe di^?  I  1^  him  wiM  cm  piqr  oad nwfaitatid 
Itttigli^  and  Idse,  without «  eiim  #r  si^.  06t  hme  u 
not  alw»?f6  ecmMaot:  its  •bjeois  are  yet  modi  itMn 
imoettatKir  and  evtau  are  ^still  more  w,  than  tha^ 
Something- 1  mnut  Mke  and  law;  but  inaOiiAg  dO 
irioleotl^,  u  to  be  undone  hf.  U»  depidhnatioB  of  it:--*- 
to  preveMi  whitifa  effiact,  1 1^  befud  toy  loMe  tMwdi 
that  which  can  neither^  be  lost,  nor  can  admit  of 
excess ;  nor  yet  will  I  ever  love  a  friend  so  little,  as 
that  he  shall  not  command  the  all  of  an  honest  man. 


OF  THE    UNCERTAINTY    OP    LIFE. 

]M[iS£EABi.E  bvevity!  more  miserable  unooiainty 
of  li& !  We  am  sure,  that  we  cannot  live  ietig ;  tmd 
uncertain,  that  we  shall  live  at  all.  Even  while  I  am 
writing  this,  I  am  not  sure  my  pen  shall  end  this 
sentence.  Our  life  is  so  short,  that  we  cannot  in  it, 
ocmtettplate  what  ouraehrea  are ;  so  uneertain^  tinit 
we^amnotsay  w^wJllrc»olveMdoit.  Stteate  was 
a  fuU  answer  from  that  fhfloaojAer,  who,  bcfai^  iodfiod 
what  he  thoogbt  of  baman  liflB,  Mid  nothidgv^  tuined 
hiMiself  round,  and  vanished*  Like  lekvM  ot  ttees^ 
we  are  the  sport  of  «very  pvff  tiiat  Uow».     We  4a^ 
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ird,  we  study;  we  tiifiik  toiiisieot  the^vwrhl  bjr  ccn^ 
Ibmtd  Msm^;  aad,  wkile  w«  «are  oantriirittg  tbt 
nettert  wty  to  do  it»  age  Md  ooBtoilied  years  cnreivi 
take  us ;  and  daadi  witba  Pegasean  spted-ffiei  upoa 
unwary  man ;  Jayenal  tfitUs  us^ 


-  P$$tifM  emm  (Ucurrar^  vetot 


Fio0culu8,  angusta  mua-ttque  brevissima  mtit 
Partio :  dum  hihimui^  dum  $erta,  unguenta,  puella^ 
Posctmus,  obrepit,  non  intelkcta,  setteetu$. 

Sat  9.     • 

For  youth,  too  transient  flower,  (of  lifers  short  day 
The  shortest  past)  hut  hlossoais  to  decay. 
Lo!  while  we  give  the  uiMr^yarded  hour 
To  wine  and  reveUy,  in  pleasure's  hower 
The  noiseless  foot  of  time  steals  swiftly  by. 
And,  ere  we  dream  of  manhood,  age  is  nigh ! 

If  native  had  not  made  man  an  active  treatere  and 
to  take  delij^t  in  emptoyment,  notiung  waiild>80od€r 
convince  him  of  his  felly  diaa  some  of  thoae  enter^' 
prises  which  he  takes  in  hand  We  buiU»  as  if  we 
hid  fiNasdations  for  eternitjt :  and  the  n^rks  wUch 
we  engi^  in^  are  often  the  itagtk  of  three  or  ioat 
tites.  Hdw  maasy  warriors  have  expiiMl  is  their 
martial  enterprise^,  leariBg  tfaeir  breath  in  the  places 
where  they  laid  the  siege !  Certainly,  he  who  i^eAedtk 
M  the  casadities  of  Ufe^can  neithtf  be  caress  nor 
txweteus.  Mcnre  die  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  ef 
thenr  years,  than  Uve  til  the  Autunm  or  the  Winter 
4ft  them.  If  the  man  who  has  almost  exhausted  his 
t«fy  vitality  in  amassing  filtiij  lucse,  woidd  but  think 
how  a  hair  or  a  fly  may  snatch  him  in  a  moment 
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ffom  it»  it  would  surdy  quefi  hi^  drdoit  hwe  of  gwi, 
and  put  his  posting  mind  iirto  a  more  safe  and  qui^ 
pace.  Unless  be  is  sure  to  e^joy  it»  why  should  any 
man  labour  himself  for  more  than  is  conyenient  ?  I 
will  never  care  too  muoh  for  that»  which  I  am;  not 
sure  to  keep ;  yet»  I  know  that  were  every  man  to 
look  only  to  himself,  an  age  or  two  woidd  find  the 
world  in  ruin ; — so  that  for  such  actions,  men  may 
{dead  their  chwity,  that  thpugh  they  live  not  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  thing  themselves,  they  shall  yet  be 
beneficial  to  posterity. 


OF    GOOD    COUNSEL. 

Xo  some,  there  is  not  a  greater  vexation^  than  to  b^ 
advised  hy  an  inferior.  Nay,  I  have  bnbwn:  Ibose 
who  being  advised  by  such,  have  run  intD  ar  worse 
contradictiDn,  rather  than  seem  to  learn  of  one  below 
than :  or  have  ddayed  fidlowing  the  advide  tendered 
to  them,  until  they  thoo^  the  giver  of  it  had  fbigot 
that  he  had  counselled  them.  They  will  sooner  fly 
in  a  pmlous  height,  than  appear  to  ^ve  way  to  one 
beneath  them.  Pitiful !  that  we  should  rather  injure 
oursdves,  than  be  content  to  be  unjnrided.>;  Had  we 
but  so  much  humility,  as  to  remember  that  we  are 
but  men ;  we  might  easily  bdieve  another  might  have 
brains,  as  well  as  ourselves.  He  is  his  own  enemy 
who  refiiseth  a  cordial,  because  presenfed  in  a  spoon 
df  wood.     That  nian's  wisdom  is  false  who  wouM 
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stop  the  ear  with  the  tofogoe,  and  speak  aU  and 
decide  without  hearing  the  voice  of  another.    Even 
the  slave  may  sometimes  light  on  a  way  to  enlarge  his 
master^  when  his  own  invention  fails.     Nay,  there  h 
some  reason  why  we  should  be  best  directed  by  men 
below  our  state :  for»  while  a  superior  is  sudden  and 
fearless,  an  inferior  premeditates,  lest,  being  found 
weak  in  his  advice,  he  might  displease.    Job  reckons 
it  a  part  of  his  int^rity,  that  he  did  not  refUse  the 
judgment  of  his  servant.      It  is  good  to  command 
such ;  and  it  is  also  good  to  hear  them.  Why  should 
we  be  ashamed  by  any  hoiest  means^  to  avail  oinr* 
selves  of  that  which  may  benefit  us  ?  In  things  which  * 
are  difficult  and  not  of  important  secrecy,  I  think  it 
not  amiss  to  consult  with  inferiors.     He  who  lies 
under    the  tree,  se^  mor^  than  those  who  sit  on 
the  top  of  it.      As  nature  hath  made  the  body's 
eyes  to  look  upward  with  more  ease  than  doi^ward; 
io  the  eye  of  the  soul  sees  better  in  ascensions  and 
things  meanly  raised.      We  are  all  with  a  kind  of 
ddectation,  carried  to  things  above  us :  and  we  have 
also  better  means  of  observing  them,  while  we  are 
admitted  to  their  view.  As  to  things  beneath  us,  not 
being  so  ddighted  with  them,  we  pass  them  over 
with  neglect  and  inattention.      Servants  are  usually 
our  best  friends,  or  our  worst  enemies :  Neuters,  sel- 
dom.   Attendant3  are  like  the  locks  that  belong  to  a 
house :  while  they  are  strong  and  close,  they  preserve 
us  in  safety :  but  if  weak  or  open,  we  are  left  a  prey 
to  thieves.      If  they  be  such  as  a  stranger  may  pick 
or  another  open  with  a  false  key,  it  is  very  fit  to 
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cfaimgie^  tbe»  iostimtly ;  hot  if  tlx^  be  well  warded, 
they  ar^  th«b  good  guatda  of  eur  lame  and  wdfiu^. 
It  ia  goodt  I  amfesff^  to  comider  hofir  thejr  stand 
affected ;  and  to  wei^  their  counsels,  before  we  em* 
braeethem:  they  oiayaometimes  at  once,  both  please 
aad  poiaw  iM.  Advice  is  aa  wdl  the  wise  man's  fUU 
Bfi  the  faoFsadvatiqeiDeQiti  A  firniUy  b  but  a  court  in 
ininiatiuTc^  wheipe  iDosfc  men  respect  mere  their  own 
^dvrao^neikt  than  the  honour  cf  their  kiiig»  The 
aMoe  thing  which  Makes  a  lyiwg  ^chambermaid  leU 
her  ugly  laistiieesi  thai  she  Iodi»  hsrdj^  will  maJke  a 
base  1<^  flafttec  hia  priwe.in  his  gveatest  enronu  It 
« ia  gppd  t^  kww  the  dt^oakioa  o£  tibe  counsettar,  that 
W^mm  the  better  jii4ge  of  hiacaAuiael;  wbtdvif  we 
find  good»  we  ^h^  4t>  W6tt  to  ftdjbw,  whatever  may 
be  his  metives.  ,  I  witt  regard  the  good  coutisel^  even 
of  a  bad  man.  We  tUnk  not  gold  the  worse,  becauae 
it  if  bvou^t  i|s  in  a  bag  of  leathev;  nor  ought  we  to 
al%ht  good  couns^  because  it  is  pi:esaited  us^  by  a 
bad  laanr  or  m  iwdealiDg. 


ON    THE    INFLUENCE    OP   WEALTH. 

WiE,  magnify  the  wealUiy  man,  though  his  parts  be 
never  so  po<u:.  The  poor  man  we  deqpise^  be  he  never 
so  well  otherwise  qualified.  Gold  is  the  coverlet  of 
in^rfections.  It  is  the  fool's  curtain,  which  hides 
all  his  defects  firom  the  world.     It  can  make  kne^ 
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how,  and  tongues  qp^„  af^^imt  the  native  genius  of 
tke  heart  The  heieiheds  made  JupiU r  their  chief 
god;  and  we  have  crowned  Plutus.  He  is  maBtar  of 
the  Muses,  and  can  bu j  thdr  voices.  The  Graces 
waitoahim:  Mercwy  is  his  messenger:  Marscomes 
to  him  for  his  pay :  Venus  is  his  prostitute.  He  cai 
make  Vesta  break  hesr  vow :  he  can  have  Bacchus  be 
Qierrj  with  him,  and  Ceres  feast  him  when  he 
jdeases.  He  is  the  sick  man's  flSscubpia^i  and  the 
Pallas  of  an  enqity  brain«  Money  is  a.general  man : 
and,  without  doubts  excellently  endowed  with  capah^ 
Uties.    Petronius  describes  his  qualities : 

2uUquis  habet  numinos,  iecurd  naviget  attrd: 

Fortunamque  tuo  tempait  arhitrio. 
Urorem  ducat  Danaim,  ipiumque  licebii 

AeritmmjukMt  tredert,  qu^d  Danmm.i 
CamkM  emupmiat^  dcQlamtt^  comer^pet  0mnet 

Mt  peragai  camas,  ntque  Catane  prior* 
JuriiconsuUus,  paret,  non  paret :  habeto  ; 

Atque  esio,  qtdcquid  Serviui  aut  Labeo. 

MMtd  ioquor  i  quid  vis,  nummii  presenHbui,  opta  ; 

Ei  vmdei :  ekmtum  poaiiei  «rca  Joeeik 

Satir.  ftope  fin* 

The  moneyed  man  can  safely  sail  aH  seas  ; 

And  make  his  fortune  as  himself  shall  pfease. 

He  can  wed  Banae,  and  command  that  now 

Acrisius  self  that  fatal  match  allow. 

He  can  declaim,  chide,  censure,  verses  write ; 

And  do  all  things  better  than  Cato  might. 

He  knows  the  law,  and  rules  it ;  hath  and  is  , 

Whole  Servius,  and  what  Labeo  could  possess. 

In  brief;  let  rich  men  wish,  whatsoe'er  they  love, 

'Twill  come ;  they  in  a  lockt  chest  keep  a  Jove. 
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The  time  is  c6ttie  aboiit  whereof  EKdgeneb  pfrophe- 
sied,  when  he 'gav^  the  reason  why  he  would  be 
buried,  grotelling.  Gold^  which  lay  biifled  in  the 
bowels  bf^the  earth,  is  now  itiade  the  head  and  ruler 
of  the  people ;  and,  we  have  undeservedly  put  worth 
below  it.  Worth  without  wealth,  is  like  an  able  ser- 
vant out  of  emplojrmbnt ;  he  is  fit  for  all  business^,  but 
Wants  wherewith  to  put  himself  into  any ;  he  hath 
good  materials  for  a  foundation,  but  hath  not  the 
means  to  rear  the  walls  of  his  fame;  for  thoiigh 
indeed  riches  cannot  make  a  man  worthy,  they  can 
fihew  him  to  the  world,  when  he  is  so.  But  when  we 
think  him  wise  for  his  wealth  alone,  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  misled  with  the  multitude.  To  the  rich,  I 
confess,  we  owe  something;  but  to  the  wise  man, 
most:  to  the  wise  man,  for.  himself,  and  his  innate 
worthiness ;  to  the  ridb  man,  as  being  camially  happy, 
in  things  which  are  blessings,  when  they  are  not 
so  used  as  to  make  virtue  mercenary,  or  a  flatterer 
of  vice.  Worth  without  wealth,  besides  its  own 
native  nobleneos,  ha^  this  in  it,  that  it  may  be  a  way 
of  obtaining  that  wealth  which  is  wanting :  but  as 
for  wealth  without  worth*  I  counf  it  nothing  but  a 
rich  saddle,  for  the  state  to  ride  an  ass  with. 
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THAT   SIN    IS   MORE   CRAFTY   THAN    VIOLENT. 

Before  we  sin,  the  devil  shews  his  policy ;  when 
we  have  sinned,  his  baseness.  He  makes  us  first  revfle 
our  father,  and  then  stands  up  to  witness  how  we . 
have  blasphemed.  He  b^  the  rod  on  us,  for  faults 
which  had  not  been,  but  for  his  own  enticement.  He 
was  never  such  a  soldier,  as  he  is  a  politician :  he 
blows  up  more  by  one  mine,  than  he  can  kill  by  ten 
assaults:  he  prevails  most  by  treaty  and  seducing 
ways.  Presents  and  parlies  win  him  more  than  the 
cruel  wound,  or  the  hand  of  force.  All  sin  is  rather 
subtle,  than  bold.  The  devU  is  a  coward,  and  will 
with  thy  resisting  fly  thee ;  nor  dare  he  shew  him- 
self in  a  noted  good  man's  company:  if  he  does,  he 
comes  in  seeming  virtue,  and  the  garb  of  counterfeit 
truth.  Vice  stands  abashed  at  the  glorious  majesty  of 
a  soul  confirmed  in  goodness.  Cato's  presence  stopped 
the  practices  of  the  Romans'  brutish  Floralia.  Satan 
first  b^an  with  hesitations  and  sly-couched  oratory; 
and  ever  since,  he  has  continued,  in  wiles,  in  stnb- 
tagems,  and  the  Jetches  of  a  toiling  brain ;  raider  de- 
coying us  into  sin,  than  urging  us  to  it : — and  when 
we  have  committed  it,  he  seldom  lets  us  see  our  folly, 
till  we  are  plunged  into  some  deep  eixtremity ;  then, 
he  writes  it  in  capital  letters,  and  carries  it,  as  a 
pageant  at  a  show,  before  us.  What  could  have  made 
David  so  heartless,  when  Absalom  rose  against  him, 
but  the  guilt  of  his  sins  which  were  then  presented 
to  him  ?  when  he  fled,  and  wept,  and  fled  again.    It 
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appears  a  wonder  that  Shimei  should  rail  a  king  to 
hk  fkce»  and  unpunished,  brave  him  and  his  host  of 
soldiers;  accusing  him  and  casting  stones  at  him, 
while  he  rtood  encompassed  by  his  nobles.  David  was 
full  of  the  horror  of  his  sins,  and  knew  that  ShiHiei 
declared  the  truth,  though  he  acted  the  devil's  part, 
ignobly  to  insult  over  a  man  in  misery.  It  is  a  hdttisii 
disposition,  which  watches  how  to  give  a  blow  to  the 
man  already  reeling.  When  we  are  in  dango*,  the 
devil  galls  us  with  what  we  have  done ;  aad  on  our 
sick-beds,  shews  us  all  our  sins  in  magnifying-^asses. 
He  first  draws  us  into  odious  treason,  and  when  we 
are  taken  and  brpii^t  to  the  bar,  he  is  our  accuser 
and  convicting  witness.  His  artftil  p(dicy  is  ndw 
turned  to  open  basenesfs.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  for  evil 
is  ever  the  end  of  deceit ;  yet  sure,  this  coaenage  is 
l&e  more  to  be  condemned,  on  account  of  its  being 
so  ruinous  and  so  easy.  Who  is  it  but  niay  deceive.  If 
)ie  minds  to  be  a  villain  ?  How  poor  and  inhunaii 
was  the  craft  of  Cleomenes,  who  after  concludii^  a 
truce  for  seven  days,  in  the  night  assaulted  tiie 
enemy ;  alleging,  that  the  nights  were  not  excluded 
from  daii^ter  ?  I  cannot  tell  which  I  most  hate,  the 
devil  or  a  Machiavelian  statesman.  For  though  the 
devil  be  the  more  secret  enemy,  yet  the  base  poli- 
tician is  the  more  familiar ;  and  is  indeed  but  a  devil 
in  hose  and  doublet,  dressed  up  in  an  accastomel 
mode,  that  he  may  the  better  serve  his  treadieroiis 
purposes. 
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OP   DISCONTENT. 


lJiscoNT£NT  is  like  ink  poured  into  water,  which 
fills  the  whole  fountain  full  of  blackness.  It  casts  a 
dcMid  over  the  miBd,  aiBd  renders  it  more  occujned 
about  the  eril  winch  disquiets  it,  than  about  the 
means  of  removing  it.  Nay,  it  is  so  busied  in  grieving, 
as  to  have  neither  room  nor  time  for  considering  what 
should  afford  it  relief.  It  disassociates  man,  who  was 
by  iiatiH*e  made  a  sociable  being,  and  sends  him  with 
beasts,  to  the  loneliness  of  unfrequented  deserts.  Nor 
is  it  the  mind  alone,  that  is  thus  affected  by  discon- 
tent ;  the  body  is  likewise  affected  by  it.  It  thickens 
the  comfdexion,  and  gives  it  a  saturnine  cast ;  the  eye 
is  rendered  dim ;  and  the  whole  man  becomes,  as  if 
stained  into  rtone  and  earth.  Those  discontents  sting 
deepest,  which  cannot  be  comihunicated  to  another : 
for  then  the  soul  pines  away,  and  starves  for  want 
of  counsel,  to  comfort  and  cherish  it.  Concealed  sor- 
rows are  like  those  vapours  which  being  shut  up, 
occasion  earthquakes.  That  man  is  truly  miserable 
who  cannot  get  rid  of  his  miseries ;  and  yet  will  not 
unfold  them.  As  in  the  body,  whatsoever  is  taken 
inwardly  wMch  is  distasteful  and  continues  there 
unvoided,  does  dafly  suppurate  and  gather,  till  at 
last  it  kills  or  at  least  endangers  hfe:  so  is  it  in  the 
mind;  sorrows  entertained  and  smothered,  do  so  col- 
lect, that  the  sweet  dispositions  of  our  nature  give 
way  to  a  harsh  morosity  and  spleen.  Why  should  we 
hug  a  poisoned  arrow  so  closely  in  pur  wounded 
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'  bosoms  ?  Neither  griefs  nor  joys  Xinere  ever  ordained 
for  secrecy. 

Strangulat  inclusus  dolor,  atque  cor  tutuat  intus ; 
Cogitur  ei  vires  multiplicare  siuu, 

OT.Triitft.  1. 

Griefi  when  untold,  do  choke  and  inwardly  consume  the 
heart;  and,  by  restraint,  their  burning  forces  multiply. 

I  think  there  is  no  man  but  would  willingly  unfold 
his  griefs,  if  either  shame  of  the  cause,  or  distrust  of 
his  friend,  did  not  deter  him  from  dedaring  them. 
He  that  keeps  his  distress  a  close  prisoner,  is  like  that 
papist  who  observes  Good-Friday  all  the  year ;  he  is 
ever  whipping  and  inflicting  penance  on  himself, 
when  he  needs  not.  Seriousness,  even  as  to  worldly 
things,  I  know,  is  sometimes  profitable;  but,  like  a 
willow,  if  we  set  it  deep  or  let  it  stand  too  long,  it 
will  grow  up  to  a  tree,  and  overspread.  Sorrow  is  a 
duU  passion,  and  deadens  the  activity  of  the  mind. 
Methinks  Crates  shewed  a  braver  spirit,  when  he 
danced  and  laughed  in  his  thread-bare  cloak,  and  his 
wallet  at  his  back  (which  was  all  the  wealth  he  had), 
than  Alexander,  when  he  wept,  that  he  had  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  If  I  must  have  sorrow,  I  will  never 
be  so  in  love  with  it,  as  to  keep  it  to  myself  alone : 
nor  will  I  ever  so  affect  company,  as  to  live  where 
vexatMQs  shall  daily  salute  me. 
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OF   TRUTH,  AND   BITTERNESS   IN   JEST. 

It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  too  tart  in  his  jests. 
Bitten^ess  is  for  serious  potions;  not  for  health'is^ 
merriment,  or  the  jollities  of  a  mirthful  feast.  Ah 
ofiensive  man  is  the  Hevil's  bellows,  wherewith  he 
Mows  up  contentions  and  jars.  In  wit,  I  find  nothing 
more  gdlling  than  an  offensive  truth ;  for  thereby  we 
run  into  two  great  errors ;  one  is,  we  chide  that,  in  a 
loose  laughter,  which  should  be  grave  and  savour 
both  of  love  and  pity;  the  other  is,  we  descend  to 
personality,  and  by  that  means  draw  the  whole  com* 
pany  to  witness  the  disgrace  of  him  at  whose  expense 
the  joke  is.  The  soldier  is  not  noble  who  makes  sport 
with  the  wounds  of  hig  companion.  Whosoever  will 
jest,  Should  be  like  him  who  flourishes  at  a  show ;  he 
should  hot  aim  more  at  one,  than  at  another.  Things 
like  truth,  are  in  this  case  better  than  trul^  itself 
Nor  is  it  less  improper  than  unsafe,  to  fling  about  at 
random  this  wormwood  of  the  brain,  oiu*  wit ;  for 
some  noses  are  too  tender  to  endure  the  smell  of  it. 
And  though  there  may  be  mamy,  who,  like  tHed 
houses,  can  admit  a  falling  spark  without  injury : 
yet  some,  again,  are  covered  with  such  light,  dry 
straw,  that  with  the  least  touch  they  will  kindle  and 
flame  about  your  ears  :  and  when  the  house  is  on  fire, 
it  is  unavailing  to  wonder  from  how  small  a  matter 
it  arose.  Exitus  ine  furor :  anger  is  but  a  step 
from  rage ;  and  rage  is  a  wild  fire  which  is  not  to  be 
extinguished.     It  is  true,  anger  sooner  inflames  a 
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fool,  than  a  man  composed  in  his  resohitions.  But 
we  are  not  always  sure  to  meet  with  discreet  ones : 
nor  can  we  very  well  hope  it,  while  we  ourselves  are 
otherwise,  in  giving  the  occasion  for  folly  to  diew 
itseE  Fools  are  the  greatar  number:  wise  Bien  avt 
Uke  timber-trees  in  a  wood,  here  and  there  one.  But 
when  we  grow  bitter  to  a  wise  man,  we  are  then 
worst :  fbfr,  he  sees  farther  into  the  offence^  and  is 
able  to  make  us  foel  fot  it,  more  than  the  other* 
Laughter  should  dimple  the  cheek,  not  ivrrQw  the 
brow.  A  jest  diouldbe  such,  that  all  i^iall  be  aUe  to 
join  in  the  laugh  which  it  occasions,  but  if  it  bear^ 
hard  upon  one  of  the  company,  like  the  crack  of  a 
string,  it  makes  a  stop  in  the  music.  Though  all 
have  not  wit  to  reject  the  arrow  which  is  aimed  at 
them,  yet  most  have  memory  to  retain  the  offence. 
It  is  but  an  unha^^y  wit,  which  stirs  up  enemies 
against  the  owner  of  it.  A  man  may  spit  out  his 
fiiend  from  his  tongue,  or  laugh  him  into  an  enemy. 
Gall  and  mirth  is  an  ill  and  unnatural  mixture,  and 
-sometimes  truth  is  Inttemess.  I  would  wish  every 
man  to  be  pleasingly  menry,  but  let  us  beware,  we 
bring  not  truth  on  the  stage,  Uke  a  wanton  with  an 
edged  weapom 


OP    APPREHENSION    OP    WRONGS. 

1  HINGS  often  pass  for  wrongs  in  our  own  thoughts, 
which  were  never  meant  to  be  so,  bgr  the  heart  of  hii^ 
who  speaketh.    The  apprehension  of  a  wrong  hurts 
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tbau  the  sharpeat  part  of  the  wrong  dbne.  It 
it  Bol  good»  in  matters  of  conceiired  ofiencies^  to  div$ 
into  a  man's  mind  beyond  his  own  cpiament ;  nor  to 
slir  ij^xm  an  indignitj^  without  first  receiving  an 
explanation,  anless  we  have  proofs  which  c^rry 
weight  mad  strong  ccmviction  with  thenu  Words 
sometimes  %  from  the  tongue,  which  the  heart  did 
Mither  hatch  nor  hatrbour.  While  we  think  to  re- 
▼eiige  an  injury,  we  oftentimes b^pn  one;  and  after 
tlM^  have  to  repent  of  our  miscmiceptaons.  In  things 
w&idt  wiB  bear  a  double  meaning,  it  is  good  to  sup- 
pose the  most  favourable  one  was  intaoded ;  so  shaU 
we  still  both  keep  our  friends  and  peace.  If  it  be  a 
wrong  that  is  apparent,  still  it  is  sometimes  better  to 
dissemUe  it,  than  to  play  the  wasp,  and  strive  to 
return  a  sting.  It  is  a  wise  man's  glory  to  pass  by 
an  oflTence ;  and  this  was  Solomon's  philosophy.  A 
fool  struck  Cato  in  the  bath,  and  when  he  was  sorry 
fcnr  it,  Cato  had  fbrgot  it :  for,  says  Seneca,  melius 
putavit  nan  agnoscere,  quam  ignoscere.  He  would 
1X0%  come  so  near  to  revenge,  as  to  take  notice  oi  it 
light  injuries  are  made  none,  by  not  regarding  them ; 
but  if  followed  up,  they  grow  to  a  height  and  trouble. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  a  generous  spirit,  to  return  a 
punishment  for  every  abuse.  Some  affronts  are 
such,  that  they  require  nothing  but  contempt  to  kill 
them.  The  cudgel  is  not  necessary  when  the  beast 
only  barks.  Though  much  sufferance  is  stupidity, 
yet  a  little  is  of  good  esteem.  However,  we  may 
prize  the  revengeful  man  for  his  spirit ;  yet,  without 
doubt,  it  is  noble  to  disdain  a  wrong.     Princes,  when 
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ambassadors  have  offered  them  an  insult,  do  not 
chide  them,  but  deny  them  audience ;  as  if  silence 
were  the  way  royal  to  reject  a  wrong.  He  ei^oys  a 
brave  composedness,  who  seats  himself  above  the 
flight  of  the  injurious  daw.  Nor  does  he  l^  this, 
shew  his  weakness,  but  his  wisdom.  For,  qui  leviter 
savtunt,  sapiunt  magii :  the  wisest  rage  the  least 
I  love  the  man  who  is  modestly  valiant ;  who  stirs 
not  till  he  needs  must ;  and  then  to  purpose.  A  con* 
tinned  patience  I  commend  not ;  it  is  different  from 
what  is  goodness.  Though  GU)d  bears  much,  yet  he 
will  not  bear  always. 


VITHEN   VICE   IS    MOST   DANGEROUS. 

iT  HEN  vice  has  made  a  progress  to  the  middle  way, 
it  is  hard  to  stop  her,  till  she  comes  to  the  end.  Give 
a  hot  horse  his  head  at  the  first,  and  he  will  surely  run 
away  with  you.  What  a  stir  it  makes  to  get  a  man 
from  the  tavern,  when  he  is  but  half  intoxicated  with 
liquor.  In  the  beginning,  he  may  forbear ;  but  when 
he  has  got  half  way,  he  wiU  go  on  to  worse ;  nor 
wiU  he,  in  that  heat,  admit  of  any  thing  that  may 
teach  him  to  desist.  There  is  a  time,  when  it  is  not 
safe  to  offer  even  the  best  advice.  Be  counselled  by 
the  Roman  Ovid : — 

Dum  furor  in  cursu  «/,  currenii  cedefwrori  ; 

DifficiUi  adiha  impetus  omnis  hahet. 
SiuUus,  ab  obliquo  qui  cum  disccdert  poisit^ 

Pugnai  in  advertai  ire  natator  aquas. 
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When  rage  riins  awiftly^  step  a«ide«  and  nee 
How  hard  th'  approaches  of  fierce  fury  be* 
When  danger  may  be  shunn'd,  I  reckon  him 
Unwise  that  yet  against  the  stream  will  swim. 

That  I  may  keep  myself  firom  the  end,  I  will^  ever 
leave  off  in  jlihe  banning.  Whatsoever  precepts 
strict  Stoicism  would  give  us  for  the  cahmng  of  un- 
tempered  passions ;  it  is  certain,  there  is  none  like 
running  away.  Prevention  is  the  best  bridle.  I 
commend  the  policy  of  Satyrus,  of  whom  Aristotle 
has  this  story ;  that  being  a  {deader,  and  knowing 
himself  choleric  and  in  that  state  of  the  mind,  apt  to 
rush  upon  foul  transgression,  he  used  to  stop  his  ears 
with  wax,  lest  the  sense  of  ill-language  should  cause 
his  fierce  blood  to  boiL  It  is  in  man  to  avoid  the 
occasion,  but  not  the  inconvenience,  when  he  has 
once  admitted  it.  Let  a  giant  knock,  while  the  door 
is  shut,  he  may  with  ease  still  be  kept  out ;  but  if  it 
once  be  open,  so  that  he  gets  in  but  aUmb  of  himsdf, 
there  is  then  no  course  left  to  keep  out  the  entire 
bulk. 


THAT   ALL   THINGS    ARE   RESTRAINED. 

We  are  all  here,  like  bnds  that  boys  let  fly  in 
strings:  when  we  mount  too  high,  we  have  that 
which  pulls  us  down  again.  What  man  is  there  who 
lives  so  haj^y  that  he  does  not  fear  something  that 
would  sadden  his  soul,  if  it  came  to  pass ;  nor  is  there 
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anj  one  whom  calamity  so  miidi  distoeBses^  tjtot  he 
never  sees  the  flashes  of  some  wanning  joy.  Beasts 
with  beasts  are  terrified  and  delighted;  man  with 
man  i^  awed  and  defended;  states  with  states  are 
branded  and  upheld:  and  ia  all  tbese,  it  makes 
greatly  for  the  Maker's  ^ory»  thsA  sudd  an  admirable 
harmony  diould  be  produced  out  <tf  such  m  infivita 
dis(x»d  Heraditus  cdled  diaeord  and  concord  tba 
univeraaL  parents.  And  to  rail  aifc  discord  (says  the 
firther  of  the  poets)  is  to  spe^k  ill  of  nature.  As  in 
music,  aometimea  one  string  ia  loudm'*  somelimea 
another,  yet  never  one  long;  nor  never  all  at  once : 
so  aometfanes  one  state  gets  a  mmardbo^,  awieiiiAea 
another;  sometimes  one  elemmt  is  violent,  now 
another;  yet  never  was  the  whole  world  under  one 
kmg,  nor  did  all  the  dements  ever  rage  togeib^^. 
Every  string  has  his  use,  and  his  tune*  and  U»  twn^ 
When  the  Assyrians  ftO,  the  Persians  rose;  wbanthe 
Poraans  feU,  the  Grrecians  rose.  It  is  vicissitude  that 
maintains  the  woiid  As«  in  infinite  cirdes  about  one 
centre,  there  is  the  same  method,  though  not  the  same 
measure ;  so  in  l^e  smallest  creature  that  exists  there 
is  an  epitome  of  a  momttdiy,  of  a  woiid,  which  has 
in  itself,  its  changes,  its  convulsions,  its  devations 
and  enlargements,  its  declinations.  Surdy  God  hath 
put  these  lower  things  into  the  hands  of  nature,  which 
yet  he  doth  not  rdinquish,  but  diqaose.  The  world  is 
composed  of  four  dements,,  and  those  are  eontrarics* 
The  year  is  quartraed  into  fiiur  difibrent  seasons. 
The  body  both  consists  and  is  nouiishei,  by  coo* 
tsaries.    How  diverse,  even  in  effect^  are  the  birds, 
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and  tbe  beaatsr  that  leed  n^?  «nd  Ikow  diverte  agiib 
are  thoae  tlmi^  tiiat  feed  them  ?  How  maiiy  several 
qualities  have  the  plants  on  which  they  browse  ?  TThe 
Hund  too  ia  a  mixture  of  disparities :  joy,  aonniw* 
hopei  fear»  hate,  and  the  like.  N^b»  are  therie 
things  most  gratifying^  w}fic]jk  flow  to  uij  in  tbe 
smoothness  of  a  friie  proliisiim.  It  is  the  imbdcfiitgr 
of  declining  age  that  coi^mits  man  |Kiaoner  to  a 
sedentary  settledness :  that  which  is  the  vigour  pi 
his  Ufe  is  raiding ;  heat  and  cdd»  dryness  and  mmh 
tare,  disagree  and  agree  with  him.  Surely  we  dec^ve 
ourselves,  to  think  that  continued  joys  would  pleaso: 
this  is  agaizist  the  order  of  nature.  Nothii^  would 
be  more  tedious,  than  to  be  glutted  with  perpetaal 
jollities.  Were  the  body  tied  to  one  dish  always 
(though  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy,  that  it  could 
make  choice  of),  yet,  after  a  short  time,  it  would 
con^dain  of  loathing  and  satiety; — and  so  would  the 
soul,  if  it  did  ever  epicure  itself  in  joy.  Crosses  and 
iUs  are  sometimes  the  better  pfurt  of  our  life:  I  know 
not  well  which  is  the  more  usefieiL  ^oy  I  may  chuae 
for  pleasure ;  but  adversities  are  the  best  for  jHt^t; — 
and  sometimes  these  do  so  fiEur  help  me,  that  without 
them,  I  should  want  much  ctf  the  joy  X  have. 


OP   DlSSIMUI/ATiaN. 


All  vices  &U  into  dksimulation»  yet  it  is  disputed, 
whether  it  be,  in  itself,  a  vice  or  not  ?  Surely  men 
would  never  practise  vice  so  ftwly,  if  th^  did  not 
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think  they  should  esci^  the  shame  of  it,  l^  dissem- 
bling. Vice  hath  such  a  loathed  look  with  her, 
that  she  ever  desires  to  appear  masked.  Deceit  is  a 
dress  which  she  continually  wears.  And  howsoever 
the  world's  corrupted  course  may  sometimes  make 
us  use  it;  even  this,  in  general,  will  condemn  it, 
that  it  is  not  of  use,  but  when  we  do  ill  ourselves,  or 
meet  with  ill  from  others.  Men  are  divided  about 
the  question ;  some  disclaim  all,  some  admit  too 
much,  and  some  have  hit  the  mean.  And  surely,  as 
the  world  is,  it  is  not  to  be  altogether  condemned. 
There  is  an  honest  policy .'  The  heart  is  not  so  far 
from  the  tongue,  but  that  there  may  be  a  reservation, 
though  not  a  contradiction  between  them.  All 
policy  is  but  circumstantial  dissembling ;  pretending 
one  thing,  intending  another.  Some  will  so  far 
allow  dissimulation,  as  to  admit  of  an  absolute 
departure  from  a  word  already  passed,  and  affirm, 
that  faith  is  only  a  merchant's  or  mechanic's  virtue. 
These  outdo  Machiavel;  or  else  he  appears  more 
honest  than  he  is,  when  he  confesses, — Usvl>s  frmtdis 
in  ceteris  aetionibus  dete^tabtUs:  m  heUo  gerendo 
laudabiUa.  That  fitiud  which  in  war  is  commen- 
dable, is  in  other  actions,  detestable. — It  is  certain 
there  is  a  prerogative  in  princes,  which  may  Inti- 
mate something  in  their  negociations,  that  is  not 
allowable  in  a  private  person.  But  even  the  grant 
of  this  liberty,  hath  encouraged  them  to  too  great  a 
latitude.  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France  wished  his 
son  to  learn  no  more  Latin  than  what  would  teach 
him  to  be  a  dissembling  ruler.    The  plain  heart  at 
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court,  is  grown  to  be  oi^  a  better  wcnrd  for  a  fooL 
The  occasions  of  statesmen,  however,  are  sometimes 
so  Weighty  and  urgent,  as  to  oUige  them  to  resort  to 
contrivances  out  of.  the  ordinary  course,  lest  being 
traced,  they  be  countermined  and  defeated  in  their 
designs.  The  ancient  Romans  did,  I  think,  miscal 
it  industry.  When  it  was  against  an  enemy,  w  a 
bad  man,  they  would  have  it  commendable ;  and  yet 
the  prisoner  who  got  from  Hannibal,  l^  eluding  his 
oath,  was  by  the  senate,  as  livy  tells  us,  apprehended 
and  sent  back  again.  They  practised  more  than 
some  of  them  taught;  though  here  there  was  a 
greater  reason  for  performance,  because  there  was 
voluntary  trust  reposed.  This  is  however  contraiy 
to  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  allowed  a  Ue  to  be 
lawfiil,  to  save  a  citizen,  or  to  deceive  an  enemy. 
There  is  a  sort  whom  the  poet  bids  us  cozen : 


Ot.  Am.  1. 


PallitefaUcntes  ;  ex  magnd  parte  prqfanum 
Sunt  genus :  in  laqueoi,  quos  posuere,  cadent. 

Cozen  the  cozeners ;  commonly  they  be 
Profane :  let  their  own  snare  their  ruin  be. 

But  surely  we  go  too  far,  when  our  deceit  breeds 
thdr  mischief.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  go 
along  with  lipsius : — Fraus  triplex :  Prima  lems,  ut 
dimmulaiio,  et  d^ffidentia :  hone  muxdeo.  Secunda 
mediay  ut  concUiatio,  etdecep^:  illam  tokro.  TerUa 
magna,  ut  perfidia,  et  itffustitia :  ietam  damno.  I 
had  rather  take  Peter  Martyr's  distinction  of  good 
and  bad : — Good,  as  the  nurse  with  the  child,  or  the 
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phyftidaA  ^intfa  fak  fktiedk,  fer  Us  beaMi's  Okm: 
Badf  ivbea  k  is  aoj  wmy  the  aathor  of  imcm.  Oer- 
teudj,  the  use  <rf  dkabnuktion,  m  anj  mamier,  h  as 
peat  a  £iult,  as  it  is  aa  imperfeodon;  and  earries 
a  kimd  of  diffidence  mS  God  mkmg  with  it.  I  bdiere 
if  man  hsmi  mot  fidlen»  he  wovH  ixrer  need  haif^e 
used  it;  and  as  he  now  is,  I  think,  no  man  can  live 
withoaC  it.  TIr  best  way  to  avoid  it,  b  to  avoid 
Btnch  burfsess  and  vice :  fin-  if  we  defend  not  in 
some^ort,  as  others  offend;  while  we  maintain  one 
faveachp  we  leave  another  unmanned :  £ar  vice  wet 
seeks  to  oonceai  her  foohvess,  by  deception,  if  I 
BMst  ttse  it,  it  diaU  beso,  aslneither  by  itdishoBoar 
BjBaptMif  nor  be  a  oaioe  of  hurt  to  my  sei^ibour. 


OF   CENSURB. 

]^l  OTHINO  is  so  easy  as  to  censure  or  to  contradict 
a  truth ;  for  truth  is  but  one,  and  seeming  truths  are 
many;  and  few  wwks  are  performed  without  errors. 
No  man  can  vmte  six  lines,  but  there  may  be  some- 
thing one  fliay  caqp  at»  if  he  be  disposed  to  cavfi. 
9fe«  tfaiiik  by  oensunog^  to  be  accounted  wise;  btft, 
in  my  conceits  thean  is  aotfaitig  liiews  more  of  the 
fooL  For  Jdas  you  mxy  ever  observe,  that  they  wbo 
know  the  least,  are  most  giv^en  to  <^nBnre ;  and  tins 
I  believe  to  be  a  reason,  why  men  of  seduded  Hres 
ace  often  irasii  in  this  particular.  Tkafar  Telmdfless 
fateps  them  ignosant  ef  ihe  moM;  if  they  weigjhed 
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the  impetfisctions  of  bunrnmly^  they  would  be  hm 
prone  tocondemn  others.     Ignorance gires  diiparage*- 
ment  a  louder  tongue  than  knowledge.    Wiie  men 
had  rather  know,  than  tdL   Frequent  di8|»raises,  at 
best  shew  an  uncharitable  mind.    Anj  down  may 
see  when  a  fuirow  is  crooked:  but  wiiere  is  the  man 
who  can  plough  me  a  straight  one  ?     The  best  worics 
are  not  without  defects.     The  deanest  com  is  not 
wiUiout  some  dirt  among  it;  no,  not  after  fi?equent 
winnowing.     I  would  wish  men,  in  the  worti^  of 
oth^,  to  examine  two  things  before  thej  judge: 
whether  there  be  more  of  what  is  good  than  of  what 
is  ill,  in  what  they  examine  ?  and  whether  they  them^ 
selves  could  at  first,  have  done  bett»?  If  there  be 
most  of  good,  we  do  amiss,  for  some  errors,  to  cofu- 
demn  the  whole.    As  man  is  not  judged  good  or 
bad  for  one  action  or  for  the  fewest  number,  but  as 
he  is  most,  in  general :  so  in  works,  we  should  weigh 
the  generality,  and  our  censure  should  be  accordingly. 
If  there  be  more  of  good  than  ill  in  him,  I  think  he 
deserves  some  praise  for  raising  nature  above  her 
ordinary  flight.    Nothing  in  this  w(»4d  otn  be  framed 
so  entirely  peor&ct,  but  it  will  bave  in  it  some  impep- 
fections;  i£  it  were  not  so,  it  were  not  from  human 
nature,  but  the  immediate  De^.    And  next,  whether 
we  could  do  better  than  tliat  which  we  condemn  ? 
To  espy  the  inconveniences  of  a  house  when  built,  is 
easy ;  but  to  lay  t&e  plan  wdl  at  first,  is  matter  of 
more  pate,  and  sfteaks  the  pndse  of  a  good^xmtriver. 
Judgment  is  easier  in  things  done,  than  in  knowing 
If  hat  k  best  to  be  done.    If  we  decry  a  <eopy,  Md 
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are  not  aUe  to  produce  an  original,  we  shew  more 
criticism  than  ability.  We  ought  rather  to  magnify 
him  who  has  gone  beyond  us,  thain  condemn  him 
for  a  few  faults.  Self-examination  will  make  our 
judgments  charitable.  It  is  firom  where  there  is  no 
judgment,  that  the  heaviest  judgment  comes.  If 
we  must  needs  censure,  it  is  good  to  do  it  as  Suetonius 
writes  of  the  twelve  Caesars,  to  tell  both  their  virtues 
and  their  vices  impartially;  and  leave  others  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves ;  so  shall  man  learn,  by  hearing 
of  the  faults  of  others,  to  avoid  them,  and  by  knowing 
their  virtues,  endeavour  to  practise  the  like.  We 
ought  rather  to  commend  ^  man  for  the  best  part  of 
his  character,  than  brand  him  for  the  worst  part  of  it. 
We  are  fuU  of  faults  by  nature ;  we  are  good,  not 
without  our  care  and  industry. 


OP   WISDOM    AND   SCIENCE. 

Learkikg  falls  far  short  of  wisdom.  Nay,  so  far, 
that  you  shall  scarcely  find  a  greater  fool  than  is, 
sometimes,  a  mere  scholar ;  he  will  speak  Greek  to 
an  ostler,  and  Latin  familiariy  to  women  who  under- 
stand it  not.  Knowledge  is  the  treasure  of  the  mind, 
but  discretion  is  the  key  to  it ;  without  which,  it  is 
useless.  The  practical  part  of  wisdom  is  the  best 
A  native  g^us  is  beyond  industrioys  study.  Wisdom 
is  no  inheritance;  no,  not  to  the  greatest  clerks. 
Men  commonly  write  more  formally  than  they  practise. 
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and  coqyersiiig  only  with  books,  they  fall  into  affecta- 
tion and  pedantry.     He  who  is  made  up  of  the  press 
and  the  pen,  shall  be  sure  to  be  ridiculous.     Company 
and  conversation  are  the  best  instructors  for  a  noble 
behaviour.     What  we  learn  in  the  study  is  most  fron^ 
imagination  and  fancy.     And  how  airy  must  they 
n^eeds  be,  who  are  composed  wholly  of  the  fumes, 
perhaps  of  distempered  brains !  for  if  they  have  not 
judgment  enough  to  amend  their  conversation,  they 
may  well  want  judgment  to  choose  the  worthiest 
authors.     I  grant  they  may  know  much ;  and  I  think 
any  man  may,  who  ^ath  but  memory,  and  bestows 
some  time  in  a  library.    There  is  a  free  nobleness  of 
mind  which  some  men  are  graced  with,  which  far 
out-shines  the  notions  of  the  formal  student;  and 
some  men  speak  more  excellently  even  from  nature's 
self,  than  can  the  scholar  by  all  the  strains  of  art. 
How  fond  and  untunable  are  a  fresh-man's  brawls, 
when  we  meet  with  him  out  of  his  college ! — often- 
times, with  a  long  recited  sentence,  quite  out  of  the 
way ;  arguments  about  nothing,  or  at  best  niceties ; 
as,  one  would  be  of  Martin's  religion,  another  of 
Luther's,  and  so  quarrel  about  their  fiaith.     How 
little  invention  is  required  to  put  false  matter  into  a 
true  syUog^sm.'—O  pueriles  ineptias!  in  hoc  super- 
cUia  subdtiximus  f  in  hoc  barham  dimisimus  ?    Dis- 
putationes  ist€Bj  utinam^   tanfiim  non  prodessent; 
nocent.     O  most  childish  follies!  is  it  for  these  we 
knit  our  brows  and  stroke  our  beards  ?     Would  to 
Grod  these  disputions  only  did  not  profit  us ;  they  are 
hartful.--^In  discourse,  give  me  a  man  who  speaks 
reason,  rather  than  authors;  sense,   rather  than  a 
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syllogism ;  his  own,  rather  tlian  another's.  He  who 
is  continually  quoting  from  others^  argues  a  barren- 
ness in  himself,  which  forces  him  to  be  ever  a  borrow- 
ing; in  the  one,  a  man  shews  judgment;  in  the 
oth^,  reading :  and  in  my  ojnnion,  it  is  a^  greater 
*  commendation  to  say  that  one  is  wisd,  than  that  one 
»  is  well-read.  So  fkr  I  will  honour  knowledge,  as  to 
think,  that  When  it  meets  with  an  aUe  nature  in  the 
mind,  it  is  of  great  advantage.  Any  man  shall 
speak  the  better,  when  he  knows  what  others  have 
said ;  and  sometimes  the  consciousness  of  his  inward 
knowledge,  gives  a  confidence  to  his  outward  beha- 
viour, which  is  of  all  other  things  the  best  tb  grace  a 
man  in  his  carriage. 


THAT   MISAPPLICATION   MAKES    PASSION    ILL, 

Passions  directed  to  their  right  end,  may  fiul  in 
their  mannet,  but  not  in  their  lAeasure.  When  the 
subject  of  our  hatred  is  sin,  it  cannot  be  too  deep; 
when  the  object  of  our  love  is  Gkxi,  it  cahndt  be 
too  high.  Moderation  may  become  a  fault.  To  be 
but  warm  when  God  commands  us  to  be  hot,  Ib 
sinful.  We  belie  virtue,  by  the  constant  dulness  of 
a  mediocrity.  That  valour  is  best  tempered,  in 
which  a  stem  fortitude  is  united  with  a  mild  pity. 
It  is  written,  to  the  honour  of  Tamerlane,  that 
after  conquering  the  Muscovites  with '  a  priAcely 
valour,  he  fell  from  the  joy  of  victory,  to  a  lamenta- 
tion of  the  many  casual  miseries  those  endure  who 
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are  obliged   to   follow  the   leading   of  ambitious 
generate)'  and'  all  thid^  fWrni  the  d%ht  of  the  field 
covered  with  the  slain.    It  is  reported  of  Caesar, 
that  he  wept  when  he  heard  how  Pompej  died. 
Though  fftty  be  a  dbwnjr  rirtue,  yet  she  never 
shines  tnore  tirightly  than  when  she  is^  clad  in  steel. 
A  martial  nian^  Irho  is'  cbtiipassionate,  shall  conquer 
both  in  peace^^iid  war,  atnd,  by  a  twb-lbld  Waiy,  get 
victory  with  honour.     TfeiA^rate  men  hari  iheir 
passions  so  balanced  witbin  them,  that  they  have 
none  in  thdr  height  and  purity.     Thofugh  they 
seldom  fidl  into  fbol^  acts^  they  veiy  rarely  shed  a 
kistre  on  %hi>&r  ecmduct,  by  the  excelling'  deeds  of 
nobleness.    I  ^observe,  ^at  in  general,'  the  most 
fikistriotis  heroes  h^ve  posdessed^  both  courage  and 
compassion ;  and  bave  often  had  wet  eyes,  'as  well 
as  wounding  handd.    I  would  not  rob  temperance  of 
her  loyalty,    tf^abius  may  contjuer  by  delaying,  as  well 
as  Caesar  by  exp^idttidn.     As  the  world  is,  temperance 
is  a  iHurtue  of  lingular  worth ;  but,  without  doubts 
Ingh  q[)irits  dS^^ected  rights  will  bear  away  th^  palm 
of  more  gl(jri6M  actions.    These,  are  best  to  raise 
commonwealths ;  but  the  other,  are  best  to  rule 
tiiem  afterwards ; — they  aref  bbth  rf  Excellent  use. 
As  I  would  Iiiot  0ver-vathie  the  moderate,  so  I  woulci 
not  too  muidh  disesteem  the  violent/  An  arrow 
idbmied  right.  Is  not  the  wors^  for  being  drawn  home. 
Thstt  adioilife  best  dott^,  which  being  good,  is  done 
with  the  tijgiiu*  <tf  the  spirits.    What' toakes  zeal 
ISO  commendable,  but  the  fervency  that  ft  carriei 
%4th  it? '^'>'"^^f'  '"*'  •  '  '"-  •-''    *  *  '   *'  '   ' 
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or   THE   MUTABILirr    OP   HUMAN    AFFAIRS,   AJJD 
OF  HUMAN    VANITIES. 

I  LOOK  upon  the  lavish  expenses  of  fermer  ages 
with  pity  and  admiration;  that  those  things  men 
built  for  the  honour  of  their  name  (as  they  thought) 
should  either  be  eaten  up  by  the  steely  teeth  of 
time,  or  else  remain  only  as  monuments  of  their 
pride  and  luxury.  Great  works  undertaken  for 
ostentation,  fail  of  their  end^  and  turn  to  the  shame 
of  their  authors ;  if  not,  time;,  as  it  passes  op,  wears 
out  their  engraven  names,  and  the  works  themselffes 
last  not  mudi  longer  than  Caligula's  bridge  oyer  the 
Bajse.  What  is  become  of  the  Mausoleum,  or  the 
wide-striding  Colossus?  Where  are  we  now  to  look 
for  Marcus  Scaurus'  theatre,  or  the  bituminated 
walls  of  Babylon?  How  little  rests  of  the  iSlgyptian 
pyramids !  and  of  these,  how  diversely  does  report 
give  in  their  buUders !  some  ascrilnng  them  to  one, 
some  to  another.  Who  would  not  pily  the  toils  of 
virtue,  when  he  shall  find  greater  honour  inscribed 
to  loose  Phryn^  than  to  victorious  Alexander  ?  who 
when  he  had  razed  the  walls  of  Thebes,  she  offered 
to  rebuild  them,  on  condition  that  this  sentence 
might  be  engraved  on  them:  Alexander  pulled 
them  downy  hut  Phryni  rebuilt  them.  Doubtless, 
nothing  human  can  hold  against  the  cruel  devasta- 
tions of  time.  I  could  never  yet  find  any  state 
exempt  firom  its  ravages.  Nay,  those  things  which 
we  should  have  thought  had  been  holden  up  with 
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die  Strongest  pillars  of  cdntinuance,  have  yet  suffered 
the  extremest  changes ;  eren  the  houses  of  the  dead 
have  been  rifled,  and  the  umed  bones  which  they 
contained,  scattered  by  the  rude  hands  of  despoilers. 
Who  would  have  thought,  when  Scanderb^  Was 
laid  in  his  tomb^  that  the  Turks  should  afterwards 
break  into  it,  and  wear  hk  bones  for  jewc^  ?  Change 
is  the  greiat  lord  of  the  world ;  time  is  his  agent, 
whidi  brings  aU  things  under  his  unstaid  dominion ; 


-Ble  to$  regwn  parens. 


Caret  septkkhra  Priamus,  etjlammd  indiget, 

Ardcnte  Trojd.  — — 

Scnee.  in  TihmmI.  Act  1. 

Priam,  who  was  the  father  of  so  many  princes,  now  finds  no 
grare;  and,  Troy  in  flames,  be  is  in  want  of  a  funeral. 

We  are  so  fer  from  being  certain  of  leaving  any* 
thing  to  posterity,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  to  enjoy^ 
what  we  hare,  while  we  Hve.  We  live  sometimes 
to  see  more  changes  in  ourselves,  than  we  could  ex- 
pect could  happen  to  our  lasting  offspring.  As  if 
none  were  ignorant  of  thi^  the  poet  asks : 

Dimiis  audita  tu  etd  nm  opukntia  Orm  T 

Nempe  tamen  vitam,  capita  ah  hostc,  tulit, 

Ille,  ^acusd  modd  farmidatus  in  urbe. 

Fix  humili  duram  reppuUt  artefamem. 

Or.  dft  Pont.  I.  4.  ep«  8. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Croesus'  heaps  of  gold  ? 

Yet  knows  his  foe  did  him  a  prismier  hold.    . 
He  that  once  aw'd  Sicilians  proud  extent. 

By  a  poor  art,  could  famine  scarce  prevent. 


^ 


^ 
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We  t^  pqt^  into  the  world,  M  men, {Wt  «Miie(f  ktottji 
lotte;ry.  ;  Sqme  lose  all,  and,^  Ae4jbiag;  a(me  with 
nothing,  get  infinite  ^prize;^aB4  .perfatttys  fveiituriiig 
again,  with  hppeof  increaap,,  th6y:l»e,  Mfftii  igmd^ 
i^  which  tbpj'did  9^  r^eoAte^tedl^ritk  lxh69e 
is  n^bi%  that  we  cHn TonAdentlx  ji^  t9uri4wil  iM 
that  we  cap  wrefy  a«g^  W4.Bhiitt.ieXber,4a^f«r:a(liQidL 
We  h^ve  not  ppwer  p?0i;.the;p«e9enU(i6i«di^498fti*ireil 
the&ture;  And,  ioited;  U.  we  imM^  '^  WflM 
aright,  we  shall  find  some  reason  for  these  continual 
mutations.  If  every  one  had  po#er  to  transmit  the 
certain  possession  of  all  his  acquisitions  to  his  succes- 
sors, there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  noble  deeds 
of  new  aspirers  to  purchase;  which  would  sqon 
destroy  all  incentive  to  gen^ous  indMstrya  and  leave 
the  world  in  an  insufferable  dulness.  As  things  now 
are,  every  mm  tfaipk§  8ome^hwg;m^  ffiJliff  ^ 
.  share:  apd  since  it  nmst.crowit.^i^e,en4f;§^^ 
may  it  not,  Jie imagines,  i^  his?  !Il;i^s,l](y  iie  ¥aiious 
motions  of  men,  every  action  comes  tobe.doo^  which 
10  requisite  for  the  world's  support*  .But,  ncenqthing 
here  below  is  certain,  I  wiU  never  puix^baa&any  thing 
with  too  great  a  hazard.  It  is  ambition,  not  wisdom, 
which  makes  princes  risk  their  whole  estate  Tor  an 
honour  merely  titular.  If  I  lose  that  whidfa  I  thought 
to  have  kept,  I  will  comfort  myself  with  this,  that  I 
knew  the  world  was  changeable;  and  that  as  Grod 
can  take  away  firom  me  a  lesser  gocjd;  so  he  can,  if  he 
pleases,  confer  on  me  a, greater. 
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jL'BBii/B  is  no  qiectade  .more  profitable ,  nor  more 
Mrftdy  tlMtn  the  sight,  qi  kdjix^  man,  when  he  Ued 
Expiring  his  last  To  kfe  bow  the  aiici^it  union  of 
the  fadify  and  thevfoulik  dissolved;  and  yet  to  see 
bowtbef  stni^^at  parting;  b^ii^'in  some  doubt 
what  shall  afterwBixls  becbme  of  Ihem:  ihe  spirits 
shrinTfmg  i»waid/and  i^tiring  to  the  ai^uished  heart; 
i»  i^  Iflce  a  sonvpRlBsed'rfrom  an  indnlgent  father,  it 
eaaoie  to  take  4*  sad  &mweU  of  tibat  which  was  its 
life's  maiiitain^t  while.that,  in  the  mean  time,  pants 
mth  fearfol  |>fito|fsy  i^d  the  hands  and  feet,  being 
(be  moBt  iserndterAom  it,  ace  by"  degrees  encQUened 
toiday:  To  seeJio^.the  nidd  wcmld  jGain  utter  ifa- 
adf,  ^heni  theorgaBBr  of  the  ^tMe  aro  so  ilefaiUtated^ 
that  it  cannot :  To  see  how  that  eye  is  settled  in  a 
fixed  dimniMW,  which  a  little  before  was  swift  as  the 
dK>ot8  of  ligbtBing,  jranUer  than,  thouj^t,  and  bright 
as  the  pgMshed  diamonds  To  see  alibis  friends,  Uke 
ooadidts,  driving  teid»  abovt  him ;  while  he  neither 
loiows  his  wcuats,  nor  they  his^  cure ; — ^nay,  even  the 
physidan,  whose  whole  Mfe  is  nothing  but  a  study 
and  practice  to  preserve  the  Uves  of  others,  being  now 
as  one  gazing  at  a  comet,  which  he  can  reach  with 
nothing  but  hk^e :  To  see  die  countenance,  (through 
which  perhaps  there  shined  a  lovdy  majesty,  which 
was  wont  to  captivate  admiring  8duls,)now  altered  to 
a  frightful  paleness,  and  a  ^lastly  looic :  To  thinks 
bow  that  which  commandied  a  family,  nay,  perhaps 
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a  kingdom ;  and  kept  all  in  awe,  is  now  become  a 
thing  so  full  of  horror,  that  children  fear  to  look  at 
it :   and  must  now  therefore  be  transmitted  to  the 
dark  and  hideous  grare,  where,  instead  of  widding 
the  golden  sceptre,  and  sitting  in  the  chair  of  adored 
state,  it  must  lie  imprisoned  in  five  feet  of  lead,  and 
become  a  nest  of  worms,  a  lump  of  filth,  a  box  of 
pallid  putrefaction; — when  thou  shalt  see  idl  these 
things  happen  to  one  whose  conversation  had  en* 
deared  him  to  thee ;  when  thou  shalt  see  tiie  body 
put  on  death^s  sad  and  ashy  countraance,  in  the  dead 
age  of  night,  when  silent  darknesB  does  encora|m(Hi 
the  dim  light  of  thy  glimmering  taper,  and  tiiou 
hearest  a  solemn  bell  tolled,  to  tell  the  woild  of  it» 
whidi  now,  with  this  sound,  is  struck  into  a  duBib 
attrition :  tell  me  if  thou  canst  then  find  a  thouglrt 
of  thine,  devoting  thee  to  pfeasme,  and  the  lugittye 
toys  of  life?     O  whiat  a  bubble,  what  a  pufi;  what  a 
m^re  wink  of  life  is  man  1  And  with  what  a  swallow 
does  death  gape  upon  the  general  worid!     When 
Hadrian  asked  Secnndus  what  death  was,  he  an* 
swered :   It  U  a  deep  eternal;  the  body'e  dUmdu- 
tion :  tiie  rich  num'sfear;  ^poor  manfe  mnsh ;  on 
eveiU  inemtaMe ;  an  unceriam  Journey ;  a  thief  that 
steals  away  man ;  sleeps s  father ;  Uf^s  flight;  Ae 
departure  of  the  Umng;  and  the  reeohtion  of  alL 
Who  may  not  from  such  sights  and  such  thou^ts  as 
these,  learn,  if  he  will,  both  humility  and  dkivation! 
The  one,  to  vilify  the  body,  which  must  once  perish 
to  putridity;    the  other,  to  raise  the  soul,  which 
only  lives   here  for  a  higher  and   more  heavenly 
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aioemkm  ?  As  I  would  not  care  finr  too  mncb 
indulgiiig  of  the  flesh,  which  I  milst  one  daj  yield  to 
the  wonns;  so  I  would  ever  be  studious  of  such 
actions,  as  maj  9ppeat  the  issues  of  a  noble  and 
^viner  souL 


OF   IDLENESS. 

RBX,  idle  man  is  the  most  barren  of  all  earthly  sub- 
jects. There  is  no  creature  that  hath  life,  but  i» 
busied  in  some  action  for  the  benefit  of  the  wcNrkL 
Even  the  most  venomous  and  most  ravenous  things 
that  are,  have  their  uses ;  and  are  ever  engaged  in 
some  operation  which  pn^ts  the  world,  and  conti* 
nues  tiiem  in  nature's  course.  Even  the  v^etables, 
wherein  calm  nature  dwells,  have  their  turns  and 
times  of  fructifying :  they  leaf,  they  flower,  they  seed; 
Nay,  created  objeets  qi:^  inanimate  are,  some  ci 
them,  the  most  active  in  their  motions.  With  what 
abfight  face  the  golden  sun  drives  through  the  cir^ 
cnmMfihient-  sky !  How  constant  is  the  maiden 
moon  in  her  just  and  homed  mutations !  The  fire, 
how  resUess  in  its  quick  and  catching  flames !  In 
the  air,  what  changes!  And  how  fluctuating  are  tiie 
ocean's  waves !  Not  is  the  teeming  earth  weary, 
after  so  many  thousand  years'  production !  These 
things  may  well  raise  a  Uush  on  the  che^  of  the  in- 
dolent man,  and  teadi  him  a  striking  lesson  for  his 
improvement*     Idleness  is  the  most  corrupting  fly 
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dmt  can  blow  oniiie  humioi  mind.  That4gMfiflw: 
is  the  moek  ranerable^  wkEdi'  know«  aot  whirt  tp  4bi' 
I  do  not  waodir  to  ste  lovie  i^  our  getitfy  grown- 
wett-neartthe  inostd^ncmtemen  ofoor  famd^MBGe' 
they  are  most  of  them  so  sunk  in  idletiesft  i  it  is* 
action  that  keeps  the  soul  both  sweet  and  sound; 
while  lying  stiU  does  rot  it;  Augustin  imputes 
Esau's  loss  of  the  blessing,  partly  to  his  slothfulness, 
in  rather  receiving  meat,  thaa  seeking  after  it.  Ex- 
ercise is  the  fattening  food  of  the  soul,  without  which 
she  grows  lank  and  lean,  l^battlie  ibltowertof  gne^ 
men  are  m  much  debnucb^J;  b^vcf  to.be  fbr  Yfimt\ 
q{  '^nployanent :  f<»r  the  ipi)i4  ii^pat^nt  of  in'mbri 
solute  vacuity,  will,  ibr  lapkofi  the  wfaoteeciBteifooi 
of  busine80»  prey  upon  ¥ici6ii|i  a^tiMs.  ;M^4ettrit 
to  do  ill,  by  doing  what  is,  n^£  (#  U^  noibrngv  di 
belieye,  SQlom<»  meaqt  ^j^ekfj^.He  iihgg0nlU 
as  well  fi»r  an  embLsm  (iP  lu£^  mmd»  as  ta.  type  <^,hi» 
outward  statie.  As  tbe:«o;iieMi0veF^x?&^th(tliorB«t 
9nd,briars>  00  is  the  otlter  with  vioM  and  eivmnitHaBl 
If  aoy  i^onld  wonder  bow  EgMiiis  grew  adidtami^ 
theconclusion  of  tbe.vienie  wfll idkUat^JJe^itlw^ 
erat.  When  onebpasted  of  the  bl^ssinga  cf  ihe  Ao- 
man  state,  and  that  smce  Carthage  was  raxed  ranok 
Greece  imbdued,  it  xnigbt  n<H^  be  happy,  as  bavin^ 
nothing  to  fear:  says  tke  best  Sdfiop  We  namoiie 
V9Mt  m  danger;  f0r  wkHe  Hoe  want  Imiim^M^  mul 
Iwoe  no  foe  to  awe  usr.we  tire  readg  to  drawn  in  1kB> 
nnid^i^pice  and shOffubeM.  How  bright  does  tUsr 
sitelligrow  with  use  andaogotiatlon!  Bddets  Jit^ 
industry  is  never  whdly  uiifniitfiiL     If  it  fadng^iKii 
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Joy  ^takkAe  id^xM^rpr^fiki  it  min^  nt  dl  e^feats, 
kBBp  misciiitf  wid^  fibni^e^  O^hev^  ig  a  kind  ctf 
good  >angA  /i^iid|iatt^iMM  ite^ailigeiice,  akid  ever  car* 
lies  alatDcl^in  3ii»'2i8flBdito'Cvo9to  he#.  Fb^tatie,^ 
was  said  of  old,  should  not  be  prayed  to  but  with 
the  hands  in  motion.  How  unworthy  was  that  man, 
who  never  did  ought,  but  lived  arid  died !  Though 
Epaminpndas  was  severe,  yet  he  was  exemplary, 
when  he  found  a  soldier  sleeping  on  his  watch,  and 
ran  him  through  with  his  sword ;  as  if  he  would 
bring  the  two  brothers,  death  and  sleep,  to  a  meet- 
ing ; — and,  when  he  was  blamed  for  it  as  cruelty, 
said  that  he  only  left  him  as  he  found  him, — dead. 
It  is  no  mean  happiness  to  have  a  miiid  which  de- 
%hts  in  virtuous  occupation:  it  is  daily  rising  to 
content  and  blessedness.  They  are  idle  divines,  who^ 
have  not  more  of  heaven  in  their  lives  than  the  un- 
thinking man.  Every  one  smells  of  that  which  he 
is  busied  in.  So  it  is,  that  those  who  study  the 
pages  of  the  worthy  writer,  cannot  but  cairry  about 
with  him  a  smack  of  their  author.  They  converse 
with  virtue's  soul,  which  the  writer  has  spread  upon 
his  lasthig  paperi  Every  good  line  adds  sinew  to 
flie  virtuous  ndnd ;  and  {ueevents  that  vice  whieh 
wbuM  be  springing  up  in  h.  That  I  ha.ve  liberty  Lto» 
do  any  thii^,^  I  ascribe  to*  tfce  favour  of  .Heaveriw 
Ttimt  I  fan^e  ^  ttind  ^sometimes  ^inclining  me  to  usas 
tbat'liberty  w^,  Itthhili:  I  moy,  wilhoiit  qttevlation^. 
be  thankftdtfbr  it,  as  a  boubty  of  the  Deity.  Skirdy 
I  should  be^tniser«^le,  if  I  did  hot  love  *  this  business 
in  iny  Vacancy.     I  4m  glad  of  that  leisure^  which. 
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gives  me  kisuie  to  emj^  mj^dL  If  I  diMid-  noi 
grow  tl^e  bettar  fbr  it,  yet  this  benefit^  I  am  ran 
will  accrue  to  me :  I  sbtH  keep  mysdf  fimn  wotk^ 
and  not  have  time  to  entevtam  the^enl  wiUiin  me. 


THAT    ALL   THINGS    HAVE    A   LIKE    PROGRESSION 
AND   FALX,  , 

All  things  come  to  their  height,  by  d^rees ;  there 
they  stay,  as  at  a  point  of  time ;  then,  they  decline 
as  they  rose ;  unless  accident,  being  more  importu- 
nate, should  ruin  at  once  what  nature  hath  been 
long  a  rearing.    Thus  sang  the  poet : — 


Omnia  sunt  hominum  tenui  pendentia  filo  ; 
JEt  gubito  casu,  qua  valukre,  ruunt 


Ovid  de  PoBt  4.  t. 


AH  that  man  holdi,  hangs  but  by  slender  twine; 
By  sudden  chanoe  the  strongest  things  decline. 

Man  may  be  killed,  in  m  instant ;  he  cannot  be 
made  to  live,  but  by  a  gradual  formation.  We  aic_ 
curdled  to  the  &shion  of  a  life,  through  a  course  of 
time ;  when  all  again  is  lost,  aad,  in  the  mcmrait  of 
a  minute,  gone.  Plants,  fishes,  beasts,  birds,  men, 
all  grtyw  up  l^  leisurely  progressions:  so  it  is,  with 
families,  provinces,  states,  kingdoms,  empires.  When 
they  have  attained  their  teight,  they  soon  descend; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  with  rapidity.     And  that 
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whi^  » true  in  particabsn,  wiU  abo  be  fbund  to  be 
true  in  a  mote  enlaxged  sense.  There  weie  first 
meaHf  then  fEunilies^  tibcn  trftes,  then^conunonweakhs^ 
tiien  Im^oms,  monarchies)  and  .empires;  which 
latter  are  the  he%ht  of  all  worldly  dignities :  and  as 
we  find  those  goremments  rose  by  degrees;  so  we 
find  they  have  slid  i^ain  into  decay.  Witness  the 
Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman. 
The  height  of  the  world's  glory  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  height  of 
that  empire,  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Peace  then 
gently  breathed  through  the  universe.  Learning  was 
then,  in  her  most  flourishing  state :  no  age,  either 
before  or  since,  could  present  us  with  so  many  ex- 
amines of  towering  genius.  This,  I  take  it,  was  the 
fulness  of  time,  wherein  God,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  vouchsafed,  by  taking  human  nature  upon  him, 
to  descend  upon  earth.  And  surely,  the  considera- 
tion of  such  things  is  not  unworthy  of  our  thoughts : 
for  though  our  fiuth  be  not  bred,  yet  it  is  much  con- 
firmed l^  observing  sudi  circumstances  as  these. 
But  to  retunf;  how  small  a  time  did  this  empire 
continue  to  flourish !  It  b^an  to  d^^nerate,  even 
under  Tiberius,  Augustus'  successor.  It  went  on 
declining  still  more,  under  Caligula ;  and,  under  Nero, 
still  more  nq>idly  than  under  Caligula :  till  at  last,  it 
became  embroiled  and  quite  dismembered.  ISnce 
then,  how  has  the  Turk  seized  on  the  East !  and  as 
to  the  West,  how  much  is  it  subdivided,  by  the  de- 
ductioh  of  France,  of  Britain,  and  of  Spain  !  When 
the  world  was  somewhat  more  than  four  thousand 
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ytors  dd,  I  take  it  iti  h^mlmiiistd  its  middlci'agei 
thdugfavconroteting  Aen^  abe)  pcMnises  thattfae  latter 

lisidjare  {or^ailikeeiteBt  o£tikBef»  fiNon  Ai^  |^niod.  f  De- 
m^^whidiifaQS^ii^ 'the  vuibctf 'all  lesser  ilufl^  will, 
ItisprobsUe^  lie  likewise  tnone  speedy  in  this.  IfeU 
ibSDgs  in  the  worid  dedtne  f aiter  by  far  thaoi  iherf 
aaoend ;  Whjh&dboidd  we  nofc believe  the  world  todo^o, 
)too  ?  I  know  not  what  certiain.  grounds  they  >  have, 
who  preteAd.  to;  foratd  the  particular  time  of  the 
fW<A4d's  conflagnitiiock  But  siirely,  in  reason  and 
nc^luvc^'  the  «nd  cannot'  be /very  &r  distant.  .  We 
hev«  sqen  its  infancy*  its  yotith,  its  virility,  all  past : 
-nay^  we  have  s^en  itwiell  advanced  in  declining  years, 
the  mostibfiaUibli^  f<»*et^nneir  of  a  dissolution.  Some 
b^^ve  thai  this  event'  will  take  flace  in  less  4lian  nine 
^'d' twenty  yeara;  because^  as  the  flood  destroyed 
ib(^:f(Hrmer  Ttprjdvjtine  tho^and^siK  handred  fifty^slx 
years  after  th^. first  destiojriiig  Adam;  so  ihe-  latter 
world  shall  be  consumed  fay  i&s^  one  thciu3and  lak 
hundred  fifty  and  six  yeans  aeft^  the  second  ^ving 
Adam ;  that] is,  Christ.^  But  I  dare  not  fix  k  cer- 
tainty^ where  GML  haidi  leftihe  world  in  ignorafnce. 
The  exact  knowledge  of  ell  things  is,  in  God^  esdy* 
But  surely,  by  dedactibns  from  nature  and  reason, 
man  may  much  help  Uobseify  as  to  probabiUties.  I 
will  often  nalise^on  such  sut^ects:  for,  besides  the 
pleasure  I  ^all  experience  in)  the  contemplation  of 
them ;  I  8hidl  find  my  soul,  fay  admiratien  of  tihese 
wonders,  di«])esed  to  love  hofh>eason  aiid  the  I>eity 
the  better.  M     -  ' 
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OP   DETRACTION. 

In  some  dispositions,  there  is  such  an  envious  kind 
of  p^de,  that  they  cannot  endure  that  any  but  them- 
selves should  be  set  forth  as  excellent :  so  that  when 
they  hear  one  justly  praised,  they  will  either  openly 
detract  from  his  virtues ;  or,  if  those  virtues  Be,  like 
a  clear  and  shining  light,  eminent  and  distinguished, 
so  that  he  cannot  be  safely  traduced  by  the  tongue, 
they  will  then  raise  a  suspicion  against  him  by  a 
mysterious  silence,  as  if  there  were  something  re- 
maining to  be  told,  which  ovarclouded  even  his 
brightest  glory.  Surely,  if  we  considered  detraction 
to  proceed,  as  it  does,  from  envy,  and  to  belong  only 
to  deficient  minds ;  we  should  find,  that  to  applaud 
virtue,  would  procure  us  far  more  honour,  than 
underhandedly  seeking  to  disparage  her.  The 
former,  would  shew  that  we  loved  what  we  com- 
mended ;  while  the  latter  tells  the  world,  we  grudge 
that  in  others,  which  we  want  in  ourselyes*  It  is 
one  of  the  basest  offices  of  man,  to  make  iiis  tongue 
the  lash  of  the  worthy.  Even  if  we  do  know  of 
faults  in  others,  I  think  we  can  scarcely  shew  our^ 
selves  more  nobly  Tirtupus,  than  in  b^ving  the 
charity  to  conceal  them ;  so  that  we  do  not  flatter 
or  encourage  them  in  their  failings.  But  to  relate 
any  thing  we  may  know  against  our  neighbour,  in 
his  absence  is  most  unbeseeming  conduct.  And  who 
will  not  condemn  him  as  a  traitor  to  reputation  and 
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society,  who  tells  the  private  fault  of  his  friend,  to 
the  public  and  ill-natured  world  ?  When  two  friends 
part,  they  should  lock  up  one  another's  secrets,  and 
exchange  their  keys.  The  honest  man  will  rather  be 
a  grave  to  his  neighbour's  errors,  than  in  any  way, 
expose  them.  The  counsel  in  the  satire,  I  much 
approve : 


•  Ahstntem  qui  rodit  amicum  ; 


§tui  non  dtfendit,  alio  culpante  ;  soluios 
Qui  capiat  risus  hominum,famamque  dicacis  ; 
Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest ;  commissa  tacere 
SUiinequit ;  hie  niger  est ;  hunc  tu,  Rotnane,  caveto. 

Hor.  Sat.  L  4. 

He  who  malignant  tears  an  absent  friend. 
Or  when  attaclc'd  by  others  don't  defend ; 
When  trivial  bursts  of  laughter  strives  to  raise. 
And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise ; 
Of  things  he  never  saw,  who  teUs  his  tale ; 
And  friendship's  secrets  knows  not  to  conceal ; 
This  man  is  vile ;  here  fix  your  mark ; 
His  soil  is  black,  as  his  complexion's  dark. 

And,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  as  dangerous  in  an- 
other vice,  as  in  this.  He  that  can  detract  unwor- 
thily, when  thou  canst  not  answer  him,  can  flatter 
thee  as  unworthily,  when  thou  must  hear  him.  It 
is  usual  with  him  to  smooth  it,  in  the  chamber,  who 
keeps  a  railing  tongue  for  the  hall.  Besides,  it 
implies  a  kind  of  cowardice  to  speak  against  another, 
when  he  is  not  present  to  defend  himself.  The 
vkliant  man's  tongue,  though  it  never  boa3teth 
vainly, yet  is  ever  the  greatest  coward,  in  absence; 
but  the  coward  is  never  valiant,  but  then.    There 
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is  nothii^  argues  nature  more  d^euerate  than  her 
secretly  repining  at  another's  merits.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  Speak  of  a  man  truly,  as  he  is:  but,  at 
anj  rate,  I  would  not  detract  from  the  fame  of  the 
absent :  it  is  then  a  time  for  praise,  rather  than  for 
reprehension.  Let  praise  be  sounded  to  the  spread- 
ing air ;  but  chidings  whispered  in  the  kissed  ear : 
which  teaches  us,  even  while,  we  chide,  to  love. 


AGAINST   COMPULSION. 

Too  much  importunity  does  but  teach  men  how  to 
dieny.  The  more  we  desire  to  gain,  the  more  do 
others  desire  that  they  may  not  lose.  Nature  is 
ever  jealous  of  her  own  supremacy ;  and  when  she 
sees  that  others  would  under-tread  it,  she  calls  in  all 
her  powers  for  resistance.  They  work  by  a  wrong 
engine,  who  seek  to  gain  their  ends  by  constraint. 
You  may  stroke  the  lion  into  a  bondage ;  but  you 
shall  sooner  hue  him  to  pieces  than  beat  him  into  a 
chain.  The  noblest  weapon  wherewith  man  can 
ccmquer,  is  love  and  gentle  courtesy.  No  doubt  na- 
ture meant  Caesar  for  a  conqueror,  when  she  gave 
him  such  courage  and  such  courtesy ;  both  which, 
put  Marius  into  a  muse ; — ^they  who  durst  speak  to 
him,  he  said,  were  ignorant  of  his  greatness ;  and 
they  who  durst  not,  were  so  of  his  goodness.  Those 
inen  are  the  best  composed,  who  can  be  resolute  and 
ii^toiss. .  VbXf  as  fearful  natures  are  wrought  upon,  by 
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the  sternness  g£  a  rough  comportment ;  so  tiie  valiant 
are  not  to  be  gamed  on,  but  by  gentle  afiabilitj  and 
a  shew  of  pleasing  liberty.  littte  fishes  are  twitched 
up,  by  the  eagerness  of  a  sudden  pull;  but  the  like 
action,  cradks  the  line  whereon  a  great  one  hangs.  I 
have  known  denials  that  had  never  been  given,  but 
for  the  earnestness  of  the  requester ; — they  teach  the 
petitioned  to  be  suspicious ;  and  suspicion  teaches  him 
to  hold  and  fortify  himself.  Urge  a  grant  to  some  men, 
and  they  are  inexorable ;  seem  careless,  and  they  will 
force  the  thing  upon  you.  Augustus  got  a  friend  of 
Cinna,  by  giving  him  a  second  life;  whereas  his 
death  could  at  best  but  have  removed  an  enemy. 
Hear  but  his  eidled  poet 

Pketitur  ohseffido  curvatus  ab  arbare  ramui : 

Frangtit  tt  vires  experiere  tuu$. 
OhsequLto  trananiwr  o^imt*  n€C  vinctre  posiit 

Fhimina,  si  contrd,  qudm  rapit  unda,  nates. 

Ohsequium  tigresque  domat,  tumidosque  leones  : 

Rkstica  paukaim  taunts  aratra  subit. 

IH  Art.  An.  1.1^ 

The  tres'tf  crookM  branches,  gently  bent,  grow  right ; 
When  as  the  hand's  full  rigor  bredcs  them  quite. 
He  safely  swims,  that  waves  along  the  flood; 
While  crossing  streams  is  neither  safe  nor  .good. 
Tigers  and  lions,  mildness  keeps  in  awe : 
And,  gently  us'd,  bulls  yoak'd  in  ploughs,  will  draw. 

The  £Eur  way  is  the  best,  though  it  be  someth^ 
fiirther  about.  It  is  less  ill  for  a  journey  to  be  4oag 
than  dangerous.  To  vex  other  men,  I  will  think,  ii 
but  to  teach  them  how  they  should  again  vex  ne. 
I  will  never  wish  to  purchase  ought  unequally.    What 
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»  gcft  agttlnst  reason,  is,  for  the  most  part,  won  by 
tbe  meeting  of  a  fool  and  a  knave.  Constraint  is  for 
coctMndties,  when'aH  wajrs  have  filled;  but,  in  ge^ 
neral,  fiUmess  hais  preferment. 


OP   BOUNTY. 

It  is  for  none  but  him  who  has  all,  to  give  to  all 
abundantly.  Where  the  canying  stream  is  greater 
than  the  bringing  one,  the  bottom  will  be  quickly 
waterless;  and  then  what  commendation  is  it  to 
say,  dieiie  fa  a  great  dtal  s^nt !  He  enjoys  the 
be»t  T^ntation,  who  keeps  his  estate  uriniggardly. 
He  eviemduea  the  dnmicen  and  reelbg  kyve  of  the 
ndgir;  who'buys  it  wMi  the  ntfti  t^  himself  and  fit- 
nrily.  They  are  fools  who  think  it  necessary  to  have 
allowance  from  the  popular,  stamp.  The  wise  man 
is  bodi  Ms  own  worlds  and  his  own  judge ;  he  gives 
wliat  he  kn6ws  is  fit  for  his  estate  and  Ifanself,  witb- 
out  evier.  caring  how  the  waving  multitude  take  it. 
To  weak  Aiiklds  the  people  are  the  greatest  parasites ; 
they  wof^p  and  knee  others  into  tJie  spending  of  a 
Air  inheritance,  and  then  they  crush  them  with  the 
heavy  load  of  pity.  The  inconsiderate  spendthrift 
never  thinks  bi^w  the  heap  will  lessen,  because  it 
^Omhiiihes  by  grains  and  parcels  onfy.  They  are  ill 
stewards  that  so  sdiower  away  a  large  e^ate:  Hb 
(toes  bi^dnty  an  injury,  who  shews  her  so  much  as  to 
<bSKMe  her  to  be  laughed  at.  And  he  who  gives  or 
9^ttd^  too  thtidhf,  must  fall,  or  elte  desist  wiiOi'shanrtei 
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To  live  ^dl  with  a  little^  is  much  more  meritorimis 
than  to  spend  a  great  deal  vainty.  To  know  boA 
when,  and  what  to  give,  is  a  knowledge  that  b^tf  m 
princef.  The  best  objects  of  bounty  are  thoK  of 
necessity  and  desert.  The  best  motive,  thy  own 
goodness :  and  the  limit,  is  the  proportion  of  tiiy 
means.  It  is  not  good  to  make  our  kindness  to 
others,  a  cruelty  to  ourselves  and  our^s. 


OP   LOGIC,    , 

J^roTHiKO  hath  spoiled  truth  more,  than  tiie  inven* 
tion  of  logic.  It  has  found  out  so  many  dsstittetliiii, 
that  reason  is  often  inwrapt  by  it,  in  a  nust  of  doubCB. 
Logic  is  reason  drawn  into  too  fine  a  thread;  ^rteg 
up  truth  in  a  twist  of  words,  which,  being  hard  ^ 
unloosen,  carry  her  away  as  a  prisoner.  It  u  a^net 
to  entangle  her,  or  an  art  to  instruct  you  how  to  teU 
a  reasonable  lie.  When  Diogenes  heard  Ze«a  mUk 
subtil  arguments,  attempting  to  prove  that  ^k^ife  WM 
no  such  thing  as  motion ;  he  suddenfy  stasted  v^  aad 
walked.  Zeno  arfted  the  cause?  to  whiG9vlie  t^^Mud^ 
Ihax>emlyheenemfiamgy<mr  Logic, 

like  ^01  over-curious  woricman,  hath  sought  to  make 
truth  so  excellent,  that  it  haCh  marred  it  Vims 
saift,  that  he  doubted  not  but  the  Devil  invented  it; 
it  teaches  us  to  oppose  tiie  truth,  and  to  take  ddi^t 
*  in  artfully  making^e  worse  appear  the  bcMorreaaen; 
it  makes  error  look  so  like  trtith^  that  the  one  cataot 
be  told  from  the  other.    There  might  be  a  doiMe 
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reason  whj  the  Areopagite  banished  StUpo^  for 
ptoyfaig,  by  his  soplifistry,  that  Minerva  was  no  god- 
dess; onc^  to  shew  their  dislike  to  the  art ;  the  oUier» 
Ifecmse  it  was  n^-flt  to  suflfer'  one  to  wanton  with 
tiie  gods;  Swdly,  howsqever  men  might  first  invent 
it  Ibf  the  help  of  truth,  it  hath  proved  but  a  help  to 
wrangle>  and*  a  thii^  to  set  the  mind  at  jar  with 
itself;  aitd  doing  netMng  but  confound  the  under- 
standing, it  grows  a  toy  to  laugh  atl  Aristarchus' 
temark  will  apply  to  our  times :  heretofore  (says  he) 
there  were  hut  seven  wise  men ;  and  now  it  is  hard 
tdjlnd.  that  number  qf fools,  itor  every  man  win  be 
a^fo^i8Mr»: ioid  ^n  he  tlnnks  he  is  .wise;  thou^ 
1 4oid»l^^samevwiU^eyer  be  so^  e;ven  with  the  he^  of 
]0gic«'  Natttve-hierself  makes  every  man  a  bgidan; 
#e|r  tbmt^  bnu^t  it  in  a«  an  art,  have  ov^r-acted 
<be<»  and^sonethiag' strained  her  beyond  her  genuine 
jwwiilki^i.  But  I  ^peak  this  of  logic  at  laige ;  for 
the-  pure  artis  ah'^xceUehcyv  Since  all  is  in  usi^ 
ibis  9Dod  to  retain  it,  that  we  may  make  it  de&nd 
w,  igiinst  itsdf.  Mine  mnst  be  iq^  by  counter- 
i|(UBe  Nevertheless,  like  the  art  of  memory,  I  think 
itrspmb  the  natural  fis^julty.  How  can  it  be  other- 
.  wjoe^  when  the  invention  of  man  shaU  strive  to  ma^e 
profound  search«(  into  the  operations  of  suprecfie 
natibre!  In  ipatters  of  religion,  I  will  make  faijth 
toy  mesm  to-  aioertnin,  thoi^  not  to  cmninrehend 
them  ^*  as  for  crther  mptters,  I  think  simple  nature  the 
iKSft  TCBwn»  andwdced  reason  the  best  \ofpc.  It  may 
Jralp  me  t»  itrip  X)ff  doubts ;  but  I  would  not  have  it 
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OP  TOO  MUCH   THOUGHTP1JL1IE8B   W  MlSSny^    . 

A  BEEP  iDiight  into  calamity,  uideos  we  be  able  to 
conquer  it,  as  wdl  a^  to  discern  ]t>  wly  serves  t0 
shew  us  the  blacker  fdce  of  ihioutoi^  It)'  ca^  teipg 
under  oUr  view  mischief  whicb  a  fqdl  siecB  not,  and  SQ 
help  us  to^ekation,  which  we  ccmnot  tell  how  to  «jiu?q. 
In  temporal  things,  it  is  one  gveM  Mppiuess  ,to  be 
Aree  from  miseries :  and  itext  to  jthat,  is  not  to.  be 
too  keenly  sensible  of  them.  Them  is  a  comfwt  XO^ 
seeitig.but  the  shell  of  sorrow  ;-i-Hiiid  in  my  otaiiiDU* 
he  do^  wisely,  who  nAim  giief  jpbetants.  heA6|f  Uk 
Mm;  lietB  h^  wiear  a  viiior^  fai]tir  /than  h^  own 
coitntiendnce.  I  believe  we  should  be  ISn*  ever  weq^i 
Ing,  if  wc  suffered  our:  eyes  to  flotr  tn'eirety  juieit 
occastm  of  sorrow.  Tbdre  is  aomethilig  whi«h  I  likd 
in  the  mode  which  Solon  todc  to  comfart  his  fidendt 
when  he  led  him  to  the  top  of  a  tuniet  wMoh  ovef* 
looked  all  ibe  piled  buildmgs  aroundsf  and  bid  him 
think  how  many  discontents  there  hbd  been  in  thoae 
habitations  since  they  were  first  erected^  bow  many 
there  then  were,  and  how  njany  there  would  be ;  and 
then  entreated  him,  if  he  could,  to  leave  the  woild's 
calamities,  and  inourn  for  his  own*  Yet,  to  mourn 
for  none  eke,  were  want  of  feding;  andtomdumibr 
yi,  were  endless*  The  b<ist  way  is  to  uocontract  the 
brow,  and  let  the  world*!  mad  ^fdeen  ftet  itsdf,  whSe 
we  laugh  at  care.  Sorrows  ire  like  putrid  grains; 
the  ddeper  fbn  dig,  the  fiiller  they  are  both  of  ste*<A 
and  horror.    They  are  not  to  be  entertamed  With 
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hug?  wA  leigtheaod  cempliments ;  but  by  the  cait 
of  the  e]re»  and  the  poi^hy  oi  the  turning  hand. 
S^ftrch  tiGl  a  wound  too  deep,  lert  you  make  a  new 
Cfoe^  I  would  look  so  fiur  into  crones,  as  to  oure  tiie 
pifyent,  and  prevent  the  ftiture:  but  will  noTer  care 
toifp  llBarehiag  fiuther,  or  endearing  cares  by  brooding 
over  them.  They  are  like  Charon's  cave  in  Italy, 
wime  you  may  enter  a  little  way  without  danger,  and 
fiirtber  p^diaps  with  braefit;  but  go  to  the  end,  and 
it  willstMle  yom.  No  ship  but  may  be  cast  away,  by 
putting  too  &r  into  tempestuous 


OP  IIX  COMPANY. 

CiSftTAlKLY,  ]£  their  be  any  DaHlah  under  heaven,, 
it  i?  tn  be  fimnd  in  bad  society.  This  wfll  bind  us, 
betray  us,  Uind  us,  undo  us.  Many  a  man  had  been 
good,  who  is  not,  if  he  had  but  kept  good  company. 
When  the  Achates  of  thy  life  shall  be  iU,  will  not  thy 
life  be  so  too?  Even  watesrs  change  their  qualities* 
by  running  through  a  difier^t  vein  of  earth.  No 
man  but  hath  good  and  bad  in  his  nature,  either  of 
whjfch  gain  strength,  as  they  meet  with  their  like  or 
decKne,  as  they  find  tiieir  opposite.  Whai  vice  runs 
in  a  single  stream,  it' is  then  a  passable  shallow;  but 
whto  many  stneaoBis  didl  fafi  into  one,  they  swell 
into  a  dMper  (^uinnel,  and  we  aro  ^wned  in  them. 
Good  and  wise  assodaies  are  like  prittces  in  defensive 
lei^fuai ;  on^  defbnds  the  4>ther  against  the  devices  of 
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the  oornmon  fi)e«  Vicious  ones^  are  Hke  the  treacher* 
OU8  lanthorn  in  BS,  which,  under  pretence  of  guiding 
U8,  will  draw  us  into  danger,  and  betray  us  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies.  The  fictkm  of  the  syrens 
may,  in  its  moral,  be  considered  as  meant  to  riiew  the 
blandishing  arts  by  which  sinftd  men  entice  ctbcm 
to  destruction*  I  know,  phyridans  may  converse 
With  sick  persons,  and  th^oiselves  remain  uninfected : 
but  then,  they  must  have  stronger  antidotes  tiiair 
th^  own  nature  gives  them.  One  rottai  apple  wifl 
infect  the  store:  the  putrid  grape  corrupts  the  whole 
sound  cluster.  Though  I  am  no  hermit,  and  desire 
not  to  sit  away  my  days,  in  a  dull  cell ;  yet  I  would 
rather  choose  to  have  no  companion,  than  a  bad  one. 
If  I  have  found  any  good  ones,  I  will  cherish  them  as 
the  choicest  of  m^,  or  as  angels  which  are  sent  as 
guardians  to  me :  if  I  have  any  bad  ones,  I  will  study 
to  lose  them;  lest  by  keeping  them,  I  lose  raysdif  in 
the  end* 


THAT   NO   MAN  ALWAYS  SINS   UNPtJNMmD  IN 
THIS    WORLD. 

It  is  true,  vioe  braves  it  with  a  boldened  fiite,  and 
the  outward  shew  of  things  would  make  one  think, 
it  was  only  she,  that  the  doting  wodd  had  chosen  ia 
make  a  favourke  of.  But,  if  we  give  ounidves  time 
for  dbMservation,  we  Aall  see  her  halting  wMi  a  cnitA, 
and  shame..  lampeiroadedtlBrtrtherearefetrirfaes 
which,  even  in  this  world,  have  not  their  punishments 
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alUiou^  we  cannot  trace  its  operatipn.    God,  for  ihe 
most  part,  doth  ndith»  |»W]flh»  nor  Uess  at  once ;  but 
by  d^^rees  and  warnings.    The  world  is  so  frequmtly 
changing  its  inhabitants,  that  it  is  rare  £ar  one  man, 
to  see  the  completed  race  of  ano(her.    We  live  not 
long  enough  to  obserre,  how  the  judgments  of  the 
just  God  do  proceed  in  their  execution.    Ndther 
should  we  always  be  aUe,  eyen  if  our  lives  were 
longer.    Some  of  God's  corrections  are  in  the  night, 
and  when  we  are  closeted.    Every  offaice  meets  not 
with  a  lash  in  the  market-place.     Private  punish- 
ments sometimes  torm^it  a  man  within;  while  men 
who  can  see  no  farther  than  the  outside,  know  not 
how  they  smart  in  secret.    And  sometimes,  those  are 
deep  wounds  to  one  man,  which  would  be  balm  and 
physic  to  another.    There  are  no  temporal  blessings, 
but  are  sometimes  had,  in  the  nature  of  perverted 
curses.    Though  men,  by  sinM  ways,  may  enjoy  a 
short  advantage  fix>m  them;  yet  surely  there  is  a 
secret  chain  in  nature,  which  draws  the  universal 
Being  to  revenge  a  vice.    Examples  are  without  end. 
I  confess,  they  have  a  course  beyond  mine^  who 
dare  forage  in  the  wilds  of  vice.    Though  my  con- 
science might  sleep  for  a  while,  yet  I  cannot  think 
that  the  Creator  of  aU  things  could,  consistently  with 
his  jdan  of  government,  allow  me  to  go  unpunished. 
And,  what  is  more  than  this,  I  find  a  soul  within  my 
soul,  which  tells  me,  that  I  act  unworthily,  while  I 
love  sin  more  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  than  I  do  virtue 
for  the  amiable  sweetness  whidi  due  yields. 
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OF   OPIKION* 


'Opinion  is  the  genius,  and,  as  it  were,  the  founda- 
lion.  of  all  temporal  happiness.  How  often  do  we 
sep  men  plea3ed  with  contraries  ?  One  dehghts  in 
mirth  and  the  friskings  of  an  airy  spnl:  another 
nhds  something  amiable  in  th^  ^dest  look  of 
melancholy.  This  man  loves  the  free  and  open- 
handed  ;  that,  the  grasped  fist,  and  frugal  sparing. 
I  go  to  the  market,  and  ^ee  one  buying,  another 
celling;  both  are  exercised  in  things  different,  yet 
both  pleased  with  his  own  occupation,  when  I, 
standing  by,  think  it  my  happiness  that  I  follow 
neither.  Opinion  guides  all  our  passions  and 
affections,  or  at  least,  begets  them.  It  makes  u^ 
love  and  hate,  and  hope  and  fear,  and  vary:  for, 
every  thing  we  light  upon  is  as  we  apprehend  it 
And  though  we  know  it  be  nothing,  but  an  uncertain 
prejudgement  of  the  mind,  misinformed  by  the  out- 
ward senses;  yet  we  see  it  can  work  wonders.  It 
has  untongu^d  some  on  the  sudden ;  and  from  ^ip^ 
hath  Snatched  away  their  natural  abilities.  It  can 
create  diseases,  and  can  as  soon  cur«  them,  I  hi^ve 
known  some,  who  only  imagining  they  have  taken  a 
potion,  have  fbund  it  to  have  the  same  effects  as.  if 
they  had  taken  it  indeed.  Opinion  makes  women 
fair,  and  men  lovely,  wise,  valiant,  rich,  nay  any  thii^ 
And  whatsoever  it  can  do  on  the  one  side,  to  .I^eoi^* 
and  flatter  us ;  it  can  do  the  same  on  the  other,  to 
molest  and  grieve  us;  as  if  every  man  had  a  several 
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Seeming  truth  in  his  soul,  which  if  he  follows,  can  for 
a  time  vender  Im^  ^tiier  ha;^  or  miaeralAe.    In  , 
this  lies  all  the  difference ;  if  we  U^t  on  things  but 
seemii^  wa^fMdtj  Me^i  ifion  tfainglB  ceartata  and 
«teriia^itcfmtinuts^'j  W*  shduU  faring  ail  opinioni^ 
to  reaaon,  wA  triieiji|i^^pBsnt^  there  'toi>  receh« 
their  doom  of  ttdmittaiOB  or  .Demotion c  biit  evm* 
that,  by  the  ftttner  is  often^sMalced^  ^ddifegrcmnda 
that  we  follow,  ioi :  oonnbcvs  raad  iabn.    I  wiii 
never  thetefoiie. 'wonder  muoh  it  Any  man^  who  ir 
swayed  by  particular*  affiMtiims,  to  thingvinhhinaryJ 
There  are  not  more:  objecta  of  the  miiit^  than  ^iepo^ 
sitions.    l^Bny  things  I  niay  bVe,  which  I  cai» 
yield.no  reaaon  for:   or,  if  I  do,  perhaps  opiil»Hr 
makes  lae  coin  tha^  for  a  reason^,  which 'atiother 
will  not  aaselit  unto*.    How  rain  then  an^  those,- 
who  assuming  a  liberty  to  themselres,  would  yet 
tie  all  men  to  thisir  tenets?    eonjuring  all  men 
to  follow  their. steps;    when,  it'  may  be,  what  is 
truth  to  them»  is  error  to  another,  as  wise/    I  like 
not  men  thit  will  be  gods,  and  hare  their  judg^ 
mwts  afasobkte.    If  I  have -liberty  to  hdd  thiliga 
as  my  mind  informs  me,  let  me  never  desire'  to  take 
away  the  Uke.  ioom  another    If  fUr  arguments  may 
pensuade«  I  shaU  with  quiet,  shew  what  grounds  do 
lead  me.    Th^  best  gnide  that  I  would  dH)Ose,  is 
the  reason  <tf  an  honest  man :  whidi  I  take  to  be 
a  li^t-mfarmed  conscience  H^and    as   fbt   bodes, 
which  many  rdy  on,   they  shidl  be  to  me  but  as 
Ascouraes  of  private  men,  that  nmst  be  judged  by 
rdigion,  and  reason ;  so  not  to  tie  me^  unless  these, 
and  my  consdence  agree. 
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TttAT  W£  ARE  QOVBRNltD,  BV  A  ¥GWWk  AB&TE  tJS. 

Xhat  whidi  wd  Mtier  destM  oki  fefir,  1  observe; 
doth  xkicm  Imfpta ;  but  somethiiig  thlit>  We  tbtek' 
noi  of,  doth  Bantiy^  moirf  part  hiterv^e  r  <»>  tf  tt" 
does  fall  but  as  we  wish^  it  b  MtiiM  w^  have'giveii^ 
Hp  tibe  thought  6f  fifidkig  it  Good^lbrtiin^eomes 
upon  us  unawam;  Mid  nnschiefr,  when  we  tfaani^ 
we  ha^  escaped  dEem^^^^as  if  God,  by  this,  would 
teach  us  that  we  are  not  wide  enough  to  choose  for' 
oursdbiresi  and  therefore  would  lead  us  to  a  d^)en*- 
dence  on  him.  Oiie  thing  is  eortain,  that  though' 
God  satisfies  not  our  desires,  yiet  he  neter  fiuls  ttf 
order  things  to  they  are  best  for  us«  How  lAfimtdy 
should  we  perplex  ourselFes,lf  we  could  obtain  what* 
ever  we  might  wish  £3r !  Do  we  not  often  desire  that^ 
which  we  afterwards  ste  would  be  ouroonfurion? 
And  is  not  this^  because  we  igmHranttf  follow  the 
flesh,  the  bbdy,  and  the  Minded  appetites  <^  <lur  na^ 
ture,  whSch  look  to  nothing  but  the  shdl  and  ootridi^ 
of  things?  Whereas  God  respecieth  tke  soul,  and 
distributeth  his  fimmr,  for  its  good  and  his  glorj^ 
Grod  sees  and  knows  our  ImuiBs  and  thii^  to  <5oM9 
with  oertamty:  we  mily  by  our  weak  undeiMatid^ 
ings,  winch  often  fidl  us.  Man  OMild  not  be  nMM 
Biiserabfe,'than  if  lefl^  to  chooae  for  faimscdf.  £kb^ 
G<id  will  work  alone ;  and  man  must  not  be  oi  h& 
counsel.  Nothing  brings  dtetnsction  on  faim^  s#o0ef( 
than  whei  he  presumes  to  part  theemp^  wfiDh^odi 
If  we  can  be  patielit,  God  will  be  profitiMe :  buttbe 
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time  mid  meiois  we  must  leave  to  him^  not  ^dge  for 
oufsdvei.  Neither  must  omr  ovm  endeayown  be 
wholly  laid  aside.  The  carter  jurayed  in  Tain  to 
Jupiteri,  because  he  did  not  {mfc  Us  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  Do  ^qt  pitft  wMi  Iwlustrj,  and  leaw  the 
event  to  God.  I  have  seaa  matters  £^1  out  so  msh 
egqpiectedlyy  that  they  ham  taught  me^  ia  all  affairs, 
neither  to  despqii^  nor  to  {uresume :  not  to  despair* 
for  God  can  hdp  me :  not  to  presiune,  for  God  can 
cross  me.  ,  It  is  said  of  Maxiius,  Uia(  one  day  mad<^ 
him  emperor,  the  next  saw  him  rule,  and  on  the 
third  he  was  slain  by  his  sddinrs*  I  will  never  de« 
spaur,  because  I  have  a  God.  I  will  never  presume, 
because  I  am  but  a  man. 


OF   THE   TEMPER    OF   AFFECTIONS. 

CvB&T  man  is  a  vast  and  spacious  sea.  His  pas- 
sions are  the  wiads^  which  midce  him  swdl  and  foam* 
Somflttmes,  the  west  of  pleasure  fisms  him  with  luxu- 
liotts  gales :  acmietimes,  the  molrt  south  makes  him 
siHrrowftil  and  full  of  tears;  sometimes,  the  sharp 
eavtpiereeshiBOt  withatesty^^een:  some^nes,  the 
vioteot  and  htusttriaig  north  iw^b  his  tkeek  widi 
anger's  bcnlii^  blood.  Any  of  these,  in  extremes, 
midce  the  waters  become  unnavigabk,  and  full  of 
danger  to  the  vessd  whidi  shidl  sail  upon  them. 
When  these  winds  are  too  loud#  it  is  pei^ous:  but 
when  again  thcgr  are  all  laid  in  tibe  stillness  of  a  quiet 
ealm,  it  i»  useless :  and  though  such  a  state  of  wea- 
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tt^r  i^  inlttel^  leM  daAgeiwM  thati  my  other,  y^ 
it  is  tiSt  firom  avttilliig  to  the  {>tofit  of  a  voyage :  and 
the  passengefs  may  setter  fkmish,  by  bdng  becaimed, 
Adn  coast  it  ov»^  tdt  the  adrailtage  of  tfadr  mart. 
Sorely,  the  man  who  id  idways  6till  and  reposed  in 
his  ovm  thoughts,  is,  at  best,  birt  a  piece  of  deadened 
charity.  I  csae  not  for  the  insensible  stoic ;  there  is 
a  sect  between  him  and  the  epicure.  An  unmoved 
man  is  but  a  living  statue,  harmless  and  unprofit- 
able. Fury,  however,  is  a  worse  extreme  than  pas- 
siveness ;  for,  besides  the  trouble  it  brii^  on  others, 
it  alwajrs  feads  the  author  into  Successive  ndschiefs : 


-  Caret  eveniu  nimiusfitrcr  : 

Claadiauy  Cam.  26. 

-Rage  knows  not  when^  nor  how  to  end. 


I  neither  like  a  devouring  stork,  nor  a  JujHter's 
1(^.  Man  is  not  fit  for  conversation,  when  his  pas- 
sions hurry  him  iilto  an  odious  violence ;  nor  when 
they  are  all  laid  asleep,  in  a  silent  and  unstirring 
calm.  The  dea  is  be6t,in  a  pleaaant  gale :  and  ao  is 
man,  when  his  passions  are  alite  without  raging: 
God  impkmted  passions  in  the  sotil^  as  he  gave  his 
talents  in  the  Gospel;  neither  to  be  laVidied  in^pe** 
tuously,  nor  to  be  buried  in  a  naf^inJ  We  may 
warm  ourselves  at  these  files,  though  we  bum  not. 
Man  without  any,  is  no  bettor  thaa  a  speaking  stooa 
Cato's  best  empetw  was,  qui  poiuit  imperare  m^ 
fectibus;  he  does  not  say,  4ep(mere.  Modemte  pas- 
sions are  the  most  affable  expressions  of  humanity, 
without  which  the  soul  finds  nothing  like  itself  to 
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love,  A  horse  too  hot  and  fieiy,  is  the  danger  cf  his 
rider;  one  too  dull^  is  his  trouUe :  and  as  the  first, 
will  not  endure  any  man,  so  the  last,  will  be  en- 
dured bgr  no  nian«  Th^  one,  wiU  suffer  none  to  back 
hikn ;  the  other,  admits  every  child  to  abuse  him.'  A 
good  temper  is  a  sure  expression  of  a  well-composed 
soul.  Ottr  wild  passions  are  like  so  many  lawyers^ 
wrangling  and  bawHsg  at  the  bar.  Discretion  is  the 
lord*keeper  of  man,  who  sits  as  judge,  and  moderates 
thar  oontentionA.  Too  great  a  ^irit  in  a  man  bom 
to  poor  means,  is  like  a  high-heeleid  shoe  to  one  c^ 
mean  stature;  it  advances  his  height,  but  renders 
him  more  liable  to  Mis.  The  flat  sole  walks  more 
surdy,  though  it  takes  from  the  gracefulness  oi  the 
wearer:  yet,  being  too  low,  it  is  apt  to  bemire  the 
foot  A  little  elevBtion  is  the  best  mediocrity;  it 
is  both  raised  firom  the  earth,  and  sure.  I  will  neither 
walk  so  lifted,  as  to  occasion  falling;  nor  so  dejected^ 
as  at  every  step  to  take  soiL  As  I  care  not  to  be  the 
cap  of  the  company;  so  I  would  not  be  earth,  or  the 
fool's  footbalL 


THAT   RELIGION    IS   THE    BEST   GUIDE. 

No  man  can  live  convaiiently,  unless  he  propounds 
son^thing  to  himself  that  may  bound  the  whole  course 
of  his  actions.  There  must  be  sometlung  fbr  him 
to  fly  t(H  beyond  the  reach  of  his  cavilling  senses  atid 
corrupted  reason ;  otherwise,  he  will  waver  in  his 
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ways,  and  ever  be  in  a  doubtfid  unsettledness.  If 
he  takes  policy,  that  is  both  endless  and  uncertain ; 
and  oftentimes  !  depends  more  upon  circumstances, 
than  upon  the  main  act.  What  to-day  is  good,  is 
to-morrow  unsaving :  what  benefits  one,  may  be  the 
undoing  of  another.  Besides,  policy  is  not  a  flower 
which  grows  in  every  man's  giurden.  All  the  world 
is  not  made  up  of  wit  and  stratagem.  If  it  were, 
policy  would  then  be  but  a  fight  of  wit,  a  brain-war : 
and  in  all  wars,  how  doubtful  and  how  unsure  is 
victory!  The  cunning  of  (Edipus  in  resolving  the 
l^jj^iinx's  riddle,  only  betrayed  him  into  the  fatal 
marriage  of  his  mother.  Though  Palamedes  disco* 
vered  the  feigned  madness  of  Ulysses ;  yet  Ulysses 
afterwtods,  by  hidden  gold  and  Ibrged  letters,  found 
means  to  have  him  stoned,  even  while  he  pretended 
to  defend  him.  No  man  has  an  exclusive  monopoly 
of  craft.  Again,  craft  in  private  individuals  is  infi- 
nitely limited,  both  in  respect  of  means  and  lawful- 
ness. Even  those  who  have  allowed  deceit  to  be 
lawful  in  princes,  have  yet  condemned  it  as  sinfiil  in 
private  persons.  And  if  a  man  takes  nature  for  his 
guide,  she  is  obscure  and  insufficient;  nor,  if  she 
were  sufficient,  could  we  have  her  pure.  Custom 
hath  so  mingled  her  with  art,  that  we  can  hardly 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Nature  and  policy 
are  but  sinking  floors,  which  will  fail  us  when  our 
weight  is  on  them.  Reason  is  contradicting,  and  so 
is  nature ;  and  so  is  religion,  if  we  measure  it  by 
either  of  these :  but  faith,  being  the  rule  of  it,  places 
it  above  the  cavils  of  imagination,  and  so  subjects 
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both  the  oAt&rs  to  it.  This  being  above  aU5  is  Hi^t 
oidjiwfaicb^  setti^  limits  to  all  our  aptioiiis^  can  poxvr 
fine  us  to :  a  settled  reist;  Policy  goverps  theworl^; 
Baliiire^  |)cdi^ ;  but  religiuni,  all.  The  tH^o  first  I  maj^ 
use  as  counselled,,  hear  what  they  3ay^and  weigh  i^j 
but  tbe  la^t,  must  be  my  $overe^.  They  are  tp 
religion^  what  the  Apocryplia  is  to  the  Bibte ;  they 
are  good  things,  and  may  be  bound  up*  and  read  wi|;h 
it;  hut  must  be  r^ected,  when  they  cross  the  canoi^cal 
text  God  is  the  summit  of  man's  happiness ;  and 
religion  is  the  way  to  it.  Till  we  arrive  at  him,  we 
are  but  vapours,  t03sed  about  by  incon^ant  winds.     . 

OF  imi  soXjl:  "] 

Cicero  is  there  divine,  where  he  sa^s^J  Credo  Deum 
immorUdem  sparstsae  ahinuain  hwmknSi  corpora:,) 
and  where  he  £artfaer  saj%  MiM  guidei^^  rhmquam 
permuideri potuitf  onifMoSt  dum  miCinporibu.^  Cjsaerit 
mbrtttUbuii^  rivere ;  cum '. etciesettt  bxiiiisy.eniori^  !> 
could  iketrer  think  souls  liTe>  in  ipknrtal/lmdies^to/dtfe 
when  they  id^art  irom  them.  Senfecaiiidaes.the  ideSa) 
sdU  higher^ 'and asks.  Quid  eUiud  i>didiiJAmc^  qu^m 
BeuMy  ht  tcrporie  hunumo  ho^pitahtsmS .  What  i^ihm 
canst  thou  think  .it,  but  a  God  Idwellin^  n  tht  itesh) 
<^  man  ?  Cona^nce^  the  character  'of.  a!  God  stampfo 
in  it,  «fd  the  apprehension  of  atemiliy^  all  prove  it:t<)i 
be  a^dioot  ofeverlastingness..  >  Tkbsei  who  sAy  tbitt 
the  spul  is  not  immortal;  yet,  that  it  is  good  £or  riieto 
to  think  it  so,  thereby  to  awe  them  from  vice,  and 
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itidte  them  to  virtue ;  even  bj  that  ai^gmnent, 
against  themselves.  Let  those  who  bdieve  not  in  its 
immortality,  be  plunged  in  the  horrors  of  a  wounded 
donsdence,  and  then  let  them  tell  me  whether  Ikef 
bdieve  in  it  or  Hot.  It  is  certain,  man  has  a  soul; 
and  as  certain,  ^at  it  is  immortal  But  what,,  and 
how  it  is,  in  the  perfect  natote  and  substance  of  it, 
I  confess  my  human  reason  could  never  infbnsa  me^ 
so  as  fully  to  explain  it  to  my  own  approhension* 
O  my  GUkI  !  what  a  dod  of  moving  igmmmce  is  man ! 
when  an  his  ind«»try  cannot  instruct  him,  what  him* 
self  is ;  when  he  know«  not  that,  whereby  he  knows 
that  he  does  not  know  it!  Let  him  study,  and 
think,  and  invent,  and  search  the  very  inwards  of 
obscured  nature ;  he  is  yet  to  seek,  how  to  define 
this  inexplicable,  immortal,  incorporeal  wonder ;  this 
vay  of  thee,^  this  emanation  of  thy  Deity  t  Let  it 
then  be  suffident  far  me  that  God  has  given  me.  a 
soul,  and  thai  my  eta*nal  welfue  depends  i4»n  ikt 
tfaou^  he  be  not  accouDtable  to  make  me  understaad 
either  how  I  had  it,  or  what  it  k.  Why  sfaooUi  I 
rtiive  to  know  that,  whidi  I  know  I  cannot  kdow? 
Can  a  man  disaeetran  atom?  Can  he  gta^  a^fluHe, 
or  lay  hoM  of  ligfatning?  I  am  sure  I  have  a  soul^ 
and  am  commanded  Uy  keep  it  from  sin.  O  thon,  tha 
God  of  that  little  god  wi^iin  aat^  my  soul !  let  nve  do 
ttnaty  and  I  know,  thou  art  not  such  an  ei][emy  te 
^orance  in  man,  but  that  tlntt  art  betterfofe^sed 
with  his  admixstion  of  tbj  aectosts,  tiban  his  aeareh 
dfthan.        : 
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OF  COURTBSIBS. 

NotHUia  enftlaTes  a  gratefid  nstwre,  like  a  benefit 
freely  eonfsrredL  He  that  confers  it  on  me,  steals 
me  from  mjself :  and  by  one  and  tbe  same  action^ 
makes  me  liis  Tassal^  and  he,  mjr  king.  To  a  dm* 
position  that  has  worth  in  it,  it  is  tibe  most  tynmnical 
war  in  the  world :  for,  it  takes  the  mind  a  prisoner ; 
and,  till  the  ransom  be  paid  by  a  like  return,  it  is 
k^t  in  fetters,  and  constrained  to  love,  to  serine,  and 
to  be  veady,  as  the  conqueror  may  desire.  I  know 
not  that  I  am  ever  sadder,  than  when  I  am  forced 
to  accq»t  courtesies,  that  I  cannot  requite.  If  ever 
I  should  affect  injustiee^  it  should  be  in  this*  lihat  I 
asigfat  do  courtesies,  and  reo»ve  none.  What  a 
brave  height  do  they  fiy  in,  that,  like  gods,  can  fain^ 
all  to  them,  and  they  he  tied  to  none !  But  indeed, 
this  is  far  a  God  alone.  I  wonld  not,  if  I  (smld, 
receive  fistvouis  of  my  friends,  usdess  I  could  De»render 
tliem.  If  I  must,  I  wiM  ever  have  a  ready  mind, 
though  my  hand  be  shortened.  As  I  think  there  be 
nai^y,  wiH  not  have  all  they  may ;  so  I  think  th«Fe 
at«  few,  can  requite  all  they  have ;  and  none,  but 
edmetkaes  must  receive  some  favours:  God  has  made 
no  one  absolute.  The  rich  d^p^Mb  on  the  poor,  as 
Will  as  the  pow  on  the  rich.  The  wotld  is  but  a 
mcnpeB(Migi^U)entbuildMig:  idl  the  stones  are  gradually 
cemenfed  together,  l^iete  is  Jia4>ne»that  sid>sisits 
by  hims€tf  akme. 
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ON    MAN  S  SELF. 

INHERE  was  never  a  sounder  truth,  than  Nemo 
keditur  nisi  a  aeipso.  Had  we  the  command  of  our 
own  passions  and  affections,  outward  occasions  might 
exercise  our  virtues,  but  could  not  injure  them.  There 
is  a  way  to  be  wise  and  good,  in  spite  of  occasions* 
We  cannot  be  drawn  into  evil  courses,  if  we  help  not 
ourselves  forward ; — it  is  our  inside,  that  undoes  us. 
When  men  strive  to  entrap  and  ensnare  us,  they  do  but 
second  our  own  inclinations :  and  if  they  did  not  see 
a  kind  of  encouragement  from  ourselves,  they  would 
never  dare  to  attempt  it.  When  men  fall  upon  things 
which  go  against  the  genius  of  the  mind,  they  theB 
work  in  vain :  but  when  the  flatteries  of  others  shall 
join  with  the  great  flatterer,  a  man's  self,  he  is 
then  in  the  way  to  be  wrought  upon.  It  is  true,  there 
is  sometimes  a  self-constancy  which  is  not  to  be 
tempted.  In  Athens  there  may  be  one  Phocion  to 
refuse  the  gold  of  Harpalus  and  Alexander ;  but  this 
indeed  is  rare,  and  worthy  of  being  magnified.  Nil 
magnum  in  rebus  humanis^  nisi  animus  magna 
despiciens.  But  generally  we  are  the  authors  of  our 
own  ruin:  if  not  totally,  yet  primarily.  A  man*s  own 
he&rt  is  as  arch  a  traitor  as  any  he  can  meet  with : 
we  trust  it  too  much,  and  know  it  too  little;  and 
while  we  think  it  sure-footed,  it  slides  and  does 
deceive  us.  The  wise  man  should  ever  therefore 
maintain  a  double  watch ;  one,  to  keep  his  heart  from 
extravagancies,  the  other,  to  keep  the  enemy  fitwm 
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approaching  it.  If  they  be  kept  asunder,  the  harm 
is  prevented ;  or  if  they  do  meet,  and  the  heart  con- 
sent not,  I  am  in  some  doubt,  whether  the  offence  be 
punishable,  though  the  offence  be  committed.  It  is 
no  fault  to  let  the  thief  have  our  purse,  when  we 
cannot  help  it.  In  the  old  law,  the  ravished  woman 
was  to  be  freed ;  for,  says  the  text.  There  is  in  her^ 
no  cause  of  death. — Qui  volens  injust^  agit,  malus 
est:  qui  verd  ex  necessitate^  non  dicoprorsus  malum. 
It  is  not  the  necessitated,  but  the  willing  ill  that 
Mains. — ^Even  actual  sins  have  so  far  a  dependency 
oil  the  heart's  approbation,  as  that,  alone  can  vitiate 
at  excuse  the  act.  While  we  keep  the  heart  steady, 
our  enemies  can  much  less  hurt  us :  the  reason  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  not  in  man  to  compel  it.  The 
mind  of  man,  from  man,  is  not  capable  of  violation. 
Whom  then  can  I  tax  for  my  own  yielding,  but 
myself?  No  man  has  power  over  my  mind,  unless  I 
myself  give  it  him  :  so  that  this  I  think  certain,  that 
no  man  falls  by  free  action,  but  is  faulty  in  some- 
thing; at  least,  in  some  circumstance,  though  ex- 
cusable in  the  most  important.  I  know  calumny  and 
conjecture  may  injure  innocence  itself.  In  matters  of 
censure,  nothing  but  a  certain  knowledge  should 
make  us  give  a  certain  judgment :  for,  fame  and  air 
are  both  too  weak  foundations  for  truth  to  build  upon. 
All  the  precepts  of  wisdom  we  meet  with,  are  given 
us  to  guard' against  ourselves:  and,  undoubtedly,  he 
whb  can  do  it,  is  rising  towards  Deity.  Listen  to  the- 
harp  of  Horace : 
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Latink  regnet,  apidum  d^nrnndo 

S^iritum,  iptdm  it  l^biatn  remaii$ 

Gadibus  jungaSf  ^  uterquc  PtBnus 

Serviat  unL 

Lib.  t.  OdI ». 

By  virtue's  pr^depts  to  oontr6l 
The  tkinty  crtvhigs  of  the  soul. 
Is  over  wider  realms  to  reign 
Unenvied  monarch,  than  if  Spain 
You  could  to  distant  Lybia  join. 
And  both  the  Carthages  were  thine. 

One  ^re  I  will  sore  have^  fin*  without ;  the  otheiv  I 
wilt  cast  within  me ;  and  lest  I  see  not  enough  Witii 
that,  it  shall  erer  be  mj  prayer,  that  I  may  evar  be 
delivered  from  mysd£  A  me^  me  saha,  Dominet 
shall  be  one  petition  I  will  tM  to  the  Utany  of  tHy 
beseediings. 


ON   INSULT. 

It  is  not  safe  to  insult  over  any  one :  for  as  theve  is 
1M>  creature  so  little,  but  may  do  us  a  mischief;  so 
there  is  no  man  so  low,  but  he  may  occasion  our 
smart.  The  spider  can  poison,  the  ant  can  stii^; 
even  the  fly  can  trouble  our  patience.  Nature  has 
put  a  kind  of  a  vindictive  justice  into  all  sensitive 
creatures,  by  which,  in  some  measure,  they  can  return 
an  injury.  If  they  do  not  always,  it  is  only  because 
they  are  not  able.  Man  has  both  a  more  able  and 
more  impatient  soul ;  and  though  reason  teaches  him 
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opt)  t<»  )ie  iaikimtfet  it  netistthdew  teaclies  him  Hot 
to  he  dxH  E^trewties  ^  ti^owf  soften  «wftke 
eKtremitim  of  ve^eoge :  ^^BpecuiUj^  if  w^  meet  «ri^ 
eontampt  from  othars,  or  find  despair  in  ourselT^s : 
£or  da^air  vili  make  a  coward  bold  and  dariog. 
N>Qr  16  itmooQsistent  iRth  reas<m>  that^rieat  patieBce 
nidged  beycmd  itaeI4  sbouid  turn  into  tfae  stroiqpest 
ra^  The  bow  which  is  hardest  to  band,  sends  out 
mwrr^w  with  most  force.  N^Iect  an  enemj ;  but 
Qdateam  him  not.  CSontempt  unbridles  fear,  and 
mtkeB  lis  both  to  wiU,  to  dare^  and  to  execute.  So 
lapsius  baa  it ;  C^ntemptus  exeutit  timari^  Jranum^ 
ei  ^ficU,  ut  nan  veU$  solums  sed  audeas^  et  tenter. 
It  is  not  good  too  fiur  to  pursue  %  victoiy .  Sigisviupd 
siQTs  truly,  he  kath  conquered  weU,  who  hath  made 
hi$  enemies  fi^ :  we  ipay  beat  them  to  a  desperate 
resistance  whidi  magr  ruin  u&  He  is*  the  wrong 
waj,  bt^  who  sc(»ns  a  man  below  him,  for  his  low* 
neas.  Man  cannot  be  4m>  much  above  man,  as  that 
his  superiority  should  l^^timate  his  scoiti.'  Thou 
knowest  not  what  n^ay  shew  itself  when  thy  con- 
tempt awakens  the  lion  of  a  sleeping  mind.  Graat- 
Bess,  in  any  man,  makes  not  his  injury  more  lawful, 
but  the  greater.  Man  is,  animal  generosisnmum : 
and  though  he  be  content  to  subject  himself  to 
another's  commands,  yet  he  will  not  endure  his  braves. 
A  lash  given  to  the  soul,  will  provoke  more  than  the 
bp<i^'s  cruel  torture.  Derision  makes  the  peasant 
brave  the  ^fince.  When  Augustus  saw  o»e  like 
himself,  and  adced  him  in  a  sooff,  if  his  mother  was 
never  ut  Berne?  the  boy  answered,   no;  but  nuf 
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^fixtker  toM.  When  Julian  nuxikii^ty  arited  the 
reverend,  aged,  blind  Ignatius,  why  he  .went  not  into 
Galilee  to  recover  his  sight:  his  reply  was,  /  am 
eantented  to  he  blinds  that  I  may  not  see  suck  a 
tyrant  as  thou  art  '^We  are  all  here  fellow-s^rants ; 
ind  we  know  not  how  our  grand  master  will  brook 
insolencies  in  his  family.  How  darest  thou,  that  art 
^but  a  piece  of  earth,  which  heaven  has  Mown  into, 
arrogate  to  thyself  the  impudent  usurpation  6[  a 
Majesty  unshaken  ?  Thou  canst  not  sit  upon  so  high 
a  cog,  but  it  may,  in  turning,  prove  the  lowest  in  the 
wheel ;  and  therefore  thou  wouldest  do  well  to  think 
of  the. measure,  that  thou  wouldest  then  have  given 
thee.  If  we  have  enetnies,  it  is  better  we  deserve  to 
Iiave  their  friendship,  than  to  despise  or  irritate  them. 
No  man's  weakness  shall  occasion  a  greater  weakness 
in  me;  that  ofproudly  contemning  him.  Thebodiesr 
and  souls  of  both  of  us,  have  the  same  original  nature. 
If  I  have  any  thing  beyond  another,  it  is  not  my 
merit,  but  God's  goodness  to  me :  and  he,  by  time 
and  means,  may  have  as  much,  or  more  than  I.  Why 
should  one  man  despise  another  man,  because  he  is 
better  furnished  with  that,  which  is  none  of  his  own  ? 


OF    ASSIMILATION. 

JlvRRY  thing  labours  to  make  the  thing  it  meets 
with,  .like  itself.     Fire  converts  all  to  fire.     Air  ex- 
siccates, and  draws  to  itself.     Water  moistens,  and 
resolves  what  it  meets  with.     Barth  changes,  what 
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we  commit  to  her,  to  her  own  nature.  This  is  not 
only  true  in  materials  and  subgtances,  but  also  in 
spirits  and  in  corporeals; — nay^  in  these,  there  is 
more  aptness  of  assimilation  ;  they  mix  more  subtiltly 
and  readily.  Thus  we  see,  that  infection  is  sooner 
taken  by  breath  than  contaction.  There  is  also  an 
assimilation,  in  dispontion.  The  soldier,  labours  to 
make  his  companion  valiant ;  ike  scholar,  endeavours 
to  have  his  friend  learned ;  the  bad  man,  would  have 
his  company  like  himself;  and  the  good  man  strives 
to  niake  others  virtuous.  Every  man  will  naturally 
endeavour  to  communicate  that  quality  to  others, 
which  may  be  predominant  in  himself.  We  can  con- 
verse with  notiiing,  but  will  work  upon  us ;  and  by 
the  unperceived  stealth  of  time,  Uken  us  to  itself. 
The  choice,  therefore,  of  the  company  we  keep,  is  one 
of  the  most  weighty  actions  of  our  lives.  If  we 
choose  ill,  every  day  renders  us  worse  than  we  were ;' 
we  have  a  perpetual  weight  hanging  on  us,  which  is 
ever  sinking  us  down  to  vice ;  but  if  we  choose  weB, 
we  have  a  hand  of  virtue  gently  lifting  us  to  a  con- 
tinual rising  nobleness.  Antisthenes  used  to  wonder' 
at  those  ^who,  in  buying  an  earthen  dish,  were  so  par- 
ticular in  seeing  that  it  had  no  cracks  or  defects ; 
and  jret  would  be  careless  in  the  selecting  of  their 
friends,  and  so  take  them  with  the,  flaws  of  vice. 
Surely,  a  man's  companion  is  a  setond  genius,  to 
sway  him  to  good  or  bad.  A  good  man  is  like  the 
'  iBj»  enlightening  and  warmmg  all  he  shines  on,  and 
is  always  ascending  upwards  to  a  r^on  of  more  con- 
stant purity.     The  bad  'man  is  like  the  lii^ht,  darkn. 
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and  Bj^attering  fean  and  unwholerane  vapcmrs  upon 
tf  wlucfa  rest  beneath.  Whra  two  sunilar  soub 
fball  blend  togetber,  then  ig  produced  the  height  of 
friendship : 

Oderunt  hilaran  irutes,  tiistemque  jocosi  : 
Sedatum  celeres,  agilem  gnaxmmque  remi»$i : 
PoMrti  bibuH  medii  de  node  Ft^emi, 
Odcrwuparrect^negmftanfocula^^'-''^ 

Hor.  £p.  1.  It. 

Sad  men  bate  mirtk;  the  pleaBant^  sadneM  shun : 
Swift  men,  the  slow ;  the  slothful,  those  that  run : 
Who  drinks,  at  midnight,  old  Falernian  wine. 
Scorns  him  that  wiH  not  tak«  his  cups. 

It  is  likenes  which  naakes  the  true-love-laiot  <^f  friend* 
ship.  When  we  find  another  q£  our  own  dispositiony 
what  is  it,  but  the  same  soul  in  a  diTided  body  ?  We 
are  then  intmnutuallj  trani{K)sed  into  each  other : 
and  nature,  which  makes  us  love  ourselves,  viakes  w 
fior  the  same  reason,  lore  those  who  are  like  us  ;•*-* 
hence,  a  friend  isamore  sacred  name  thana  brother. 
What  avails  it  to  have  bodies  of  the  same  original, 
when  the  souls  within  them  differ?  I  believe^  that  the 
commendations  which  the  ancients  bestowed  on  equal 
friendship,  was  to  be  understood  of  the  likeness  of 
minds,  rather  than  of  estate,  or  years :  for,  we  find 
no  i^ges,  nor  anyd^ree  of  man,  but  hath  been  ha^j 
with  this  sun  of  the  world,  friendship:  whereas,  in 
discordant  dispositions,  we  never  as  yet  fimnd  it  so. 
Something  I  would  look  to^  outwards;  but  in  a  friend, 
I  would  especially  choose  him  full  of  worth,  that  if 
I  be  not  «&  myself  he  yet  mi^  work  me  like  him. 
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Hie  same,  as  to  compeonj^  faooks^  or  whatsoever  dse ; 
I  would,  if  I  have  fteedom,  cfaoofle  tbe  best :  thoij^ 
at  first  I  should  not  fimcy  tbem,  continual  use  wiU 
alter  me,  and  then  I  shall  gain  hy  their  graces.  If 
judgment  direct  me  right  in  my  choke,  custcte 
winmog  iqpon  117  vnSi,  wiU  not  fail  in  time,  to  draw 
thatafterit 


or  POETS   AM)  POETHY. 

fr  o&DB  Bit  rather  the  drowsy  part  of  poetry; 
imi^nation  the  life  of  it*~The  name  which  the 
Grecians  gave  to  poets,  shews  how  mudi  they 
honoured  their  art;  they  called  th^n  makers.  And 
if  some  of  them  had  had  the  power  to  give  a  reality 
to  their  conceits,  how  n«rly  would  they  have  come 
to  deity !  Poets  who  treat  of  human  virtues,  by  pro* 
posing  things  above  us,  kindle  in  their  readers  both 
wonder  and  imitatkm.  And  certainly  such  poets 
Plato  never  meant  to  banish.  His  own  jiractice 
proves  that  he  excluded  not  all.  He  was  content  to 
hear  Antimachus  recite  his  verses,  when  all  the  hard 
had  left  him ;  and  he  himself  wrote  tragedies  and 
oth^  pieces.  Tha:«  is  another  name  of  honour  which 
poets  had,  and  that  was  Fates.  I  know  not  how  to 
distinguish  between  the  prophets  and  the  poets  oC 
IsraeL  What  are  Jeremiah's  Lamentations,  but  a 
kind  of  Sapphic  el^y  ?  David's  Plsalms  sate  not  only 
poems,  but  songs,  and  raptures  of  a  flonnng  spirit* 
One  thing  recommends  poetry  libove  onftcry  ;-«*4t  is 
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acceptable  to  the  sharpest  wits.  He  is  the  best  orator 
who  pleases  every  body.  But  that  poetry  must  be 
poor,  which  all  should  approre  of.  If  the  learned 
and  ingenious  like  it>  let  the  throng  bray;  they, 
when  it  is  best,  will  admire  it  the  least.  Two  things 
are 'Commonly  blamed  in  poetry,  and  these  are,  lies 
and  flattery;  but  it  is  only  to  the  shallow  understand- 
ing that  they  appear  thus.  Truth  may  dwell  more 
clearly  in  an  all^ory  of  a  moral  fable,  than  in  a  bare 
narration ;  and  as  to  flattery,  no  man  should  take 
poetry  in  its  literal  sense.  Its  higher  and  imaginary 
descriptions  rather  shew  what  men  diould  be,  than 
what  they  are ;  hyperbdies  in  poetry,. not  oiily  carry 
a  decency,  but  even  a  grace  along  with  them. 
The  greatest  danger  that  I  find  in  poetry  b,  that  it 
sometimes  corrupts  the  mind  and  inflames  the  pas- 
sions. To  prevent  this,  let  the  poet  strive  to  be  chaste 
in  his  lines,  and  never  prc^ane^  immm*al,  or  licentious. 
When  this  is  attended  to,  I  think  a  grave  poem  the 
deepest  kind  of  writing.  It  wings  the  soul  up  higher 
than  the  slack  pace  of  prose.  Long  poems^ome  can- 
not adtnire ;  and,  mdeed,  they  pall  upon  the  reading. 
The  wittiest  poete  have  been  all  ^ort,  and  changing 
soon  their  subjed; ;  as  Horace,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Se-' 
neca,  and  the  two  Comoedians.  Poetry  should  be 
rather  like  a  coranto,  short,  and  nimbly-lofty,  than  a 
dull  lesson,  of  a  day  long.  Nor  can  it  but  be  flat,  if 
distended;  when  it  is  good,  it  concentrates  the  powers 
of  th<e  mind,  and  seizes  on  the  spirit  of  things* 
Fodish  poetry  is,  of  all  writing,  the  most  ridiculous. 
When  a  goose  dances^  And  a  fool  versifies,  there  is 
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sport  alike.  He  is  twice  an  ass  who  is  a  riiyndng 
one ;  and  he  is  something  the  less  unwise,  who  is 
unwise  in  prose.  .  If  the  subject  be  history,  or  con* 
tested  fable,  then  I  hold  it  better  to  put  it  in  prose^ 
or  blank  verse ;  for  ordinary  discourse  never  shews 
so  well  in  metre,  as  in  the  strain  it  may  seem  to 
be  spoken  in :  the  merit  conskts,  in  doing  it  to  the 
life.  Though  the  world  think  not  so,  he  is  happy 
to  himself,  who  can  play  the  poet;  he  can  give  vent 
to  his  passions  by  his  pen,  and  ease  his  heart  of  the 
weight  of  them ;  and  in  his  raptures  he  often  experi* 
ences  a  delight  whidi  no  man  can  perceive  but  him* 
self.  Surdy,  Ovid  found  a  pleasure  in  it,  even  when 
he  wrote  his  Tristia.  I  would  not  fdlow  poetry,  as  a 
profession ;  and  I  would  not  want  it,  as  a  recreation. 


OP    FEAR    AND   COWARDICE. 

jThose  who  are  of  fearful  dispontaons,  of  all  others 
would  se^n  the  least  behold^i  to  nature.  I  know  not 
any  thing  wherein  they  can  be  more  unfbrtunate. 
They  enjoy  nothing  without  an  affidghted  mind;  no, 
not  so  mudi  as  their  sleep;  they  doubt  what  they 
have  done,  lest  it  may  hurt  them;  they  tremUe  at 
the  present ;  and  evils  which  are  but  merely  possiUe, 
they  anticipate  and  bring  upon  them.  It  wa:e  wdl, 
if  they  o\Ay  feared  nunre  miseries  than  other  peofde ; 
but  it  is  plain,  that  the  coward  reaUy  meets  mcnre. 
£very  base  nature  will  be  ready,  to  offer  iiginies 
w:here  they  think  they  will  not  be  resented.  He  wiH 
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often  beat  a  oawmrd,  who  would  not  dare  to  stafike 
faimif  hethoughthfmtobepoBseftwddfspMit  When 
the  passenger  gdlops  l^^  as  if  hia  fear  made  Jiim 
q)eedty»  the  cur  iriU  eagerly  fidklw  him  with  att  open 
mouth :  let  him  but  wadk  hf  in  aconfident  ease*  land 
the  dc^  will  not  sdr  at  him.  Fear  greatly  deceivei 
Hi,  as  well  in  making  us  falsety  beUeve  we  avoid 
dangers  by  flying,  as  in  representing  erery  thing  to 
us  in  an  unfuvouraUe  view.  AU  diseases  are  bdied 
by  fear ;  and  we  know  there  are  some,  who  oitt  of 
the  fear  of  death,  have  died.  In  a  battle,  we  often  see 
the  valiant  man  edeapein  safety,  by  steadily  keeping 
Ins  rank;  while  the  coward,  by  shifting  to  avoid 
danger,  runs  into  many.  MuUoa  in  suntma  perieuk^ 
miiit  venturi  iimar  ipse  m&lL  I  have  studied  ia 
vain,  to  find  out  what  a  coward  is  good  for.  I 
never  heard  of  any  act  becoming  virtue,  that  ever 
came  from  him.  All  the  noUe  deeds  which  have  been 
achieved  through  successive  ages,  have  proceeded 
firom  men  -of  com^;  and  I  believe  thehr  confidence 
fass  irfbeAtimes  been  their  security.  An  unappaUad 
kok  will,  of  itself  daunt  a  ba^  attaapter ;  gnd,ifa 
man  has  nothing  but  a  courageous  eye,  it  will  fre- 
quently protect  feom.  The  brate  aoul  knows  no 
treoodbfting.  Caesar  spake  lika  Caeair,  when  he  bode 
the  marinan  fear  nothing,  for  that  ihey  earned  him 
and  Us  fortunes.  And,  indeed,  valour  casts  akind  of 
honour  Yipon  God;  fiir  it  diews  that  we  beUeve  ia  bis 
ipodness^  while  we  trust  ourselves,  in  danger,  to  his 
caie  mdy :  wheneas  the  coward  edipsaa  hii  sttffiomicy, 
by  mswoithily  doiAtiiig  whethev  God  wiH  bring  falrn 
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off  ;.....4K>,  unjustly  Bcemimg  either  his  power,  or  his 
win,  he  would  meke  himself  hk  own  ssvioiir,  and 
beccmies  his  owb  confounder ;  for  when  man  mistrasts 
G0A9  it  is  just  with  God  to  leave  man.  Themistodes 
compared  a  coward  to  »the  sword-fish,  which  has  a 
weapon,  but  wants  a  heart ;  and  then  what  use  can 
the  quaking  hand  put  to  it  ?  Nay,  when  he  would 
fly,  cowardice  hinders  him  from  playing  the  coward; 
he  would  run  away,  but  fear  arrests  him  with  a 
senseless  amazement,  and  betrays  him  into  the  hands 
(^  the  foe.  No  armour  can  defend  a  fearfiil  heart; 
K  may  be  obs^red  of  other  passicms,  that  they  are 
grounded  upon  thii^,  which  are ;  as  envy  upon  hap«- 
{Mness,  rage  «pon  mjury,  love  upon  beauty,  and  so  of 
the  rest ;  but  fear  is  founded  upon  things  which  are 
not.  It  cdns  nyischiefe,  which  neithar  exist,  nor  can 
exis*.  Thus,  baving  no  object  to  bound  it,  it  runs  on 
ad  infinitum,  and  cannot  be  checked  by  any  condition 
of  Me.  Let  the  eowtffd  have  a  gnard,  ankl  he  ISears 
ttiat;  let  him  have  none,  and  he  win  be  fearful  for 
want  (tf  it.  I  have  known  sdike  who  ought  to  ha;^ 
heea  as  J^ppy  as  the  world  could  make  them,  and 
tbelr  own  needless  at^re^atisioiis  have  made  their 
Mves  ttore  bitter  than  his  who  was  in  want  d  almost 
every  eartl^y  advantage.  How  mach  are  they  to  be 
pitied,  who,  through  a  weak,  vexatiom,  and  unpro* 
fiCable  passion,  qmte  destroy  the  blessings  of  a  firir 
estate!  Some  things  I  may  doubt»  and  endeavour  tdi 
shcm ;  but  I  worid  never  fear  them,  to  servility.  If  I 
oan  keep  but  reason  1cm),  fear  wiU  serve  and  beneit 
me:  but  whm  fear  gets  the  rule,  it  wffl  domineet 
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insultingly.  Let  me  rather  fauave  a  mind  confident, 
and  undaunted  with  some  troubles*  than  a  pulse,  still 
Jbeating  with  fear  in  the  flush  of  prosperity. 


THAT  MAN    IS  NEITHER  HAPPY,  NOR   MISERABLE, 
BUT  BY   COMPARISON. 

JL  HERE  is  not  in  this  world,  either  perfect  misery 
or  perfect  happmess.  Comparison,  more  than  re- 
ality^ makes  men  happy  or  wretched.  If  we  saw 
not  some  men  vaulting  in  the  gay  trim  of  honour 
and  greatness,  we  should  never  think  a  poor  estate 
so  lamentable.  Were  all  the  world  ugly,  defennity 
would  be  no  monster.  In  those  countries  where 
all  go  naked,  none  complain  of  hang  exposed :  to 
the  videnoe  of  the  sun  and  winds.  Envy  and 
ambitian  make  us  far  more  miserable,  than  we  need 
be.  Many  never  know  what  it  is  to  want,  till  they 
jbave  discovered  the  abundance  of  some  others.  Ajpd 
many  again,  bear  their  wants  with  ease,  yjrh^i  they 
find  others  below  them,  happy*  It  was  an  anstiFee 
shewing  the  philosc^er,  which  Thales  g^ye  to 
<me,  who  asked  him  how  lulversity  might  best  , be 
borne?  By  seeing  ourenemiffi  in  worse  estate  th^ 
imrsehesi  We  pick  our  own  sorrows,  out  ef  ijm 
joys  of  other  men ;  and  irom  their  aqrrows  likewif)e# 
we  derive  our  joys.  When  I  se^^tfie  laboureri  with 
all  his  sweat  and  toil,  scarcely  able  tq  get  enoi^ 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger^  J  thei)  look  upffi 
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ntrffldf  with  ^adneds ;  bat  when  I  eye  the  lords  of 
the  earth  in  theirixiyalty ;  when  I  think  of  Nero  in 
Us  journey,  with  his  thousand  chariots,  and  his 
mules,  all  shod  with  ahrer ;  then,  what  a  pocft  atom 
do  I  account  myself! 

Tolle  felices,  removeto  multo 

Divites  auro,  removeto  centum  , 

'  jRura  gut  scindant  opulent  a  bobus, 

Pauperi  surgent  animi  jacentes. 

Eit  miser  nemo,  nisi  comparatus. 

Senec.  Troad.  4  Cbor. 

Take  hence  the  happ  j»  kqr  the  rich  a«de. 

Whose  gold  and  fertile  acres  are  their  pride ; 

The  poor  will  raise  their  dropping  heads.   ITiere's.nonc 

Miserable  but  by  comparison. 

It  was  comparison  which  first  kindled  that  fire 
iMikh  reduced  Troy  to  asihes.  Give  it  to  thejfhirestf 
was  it,  wlHch-  jarred  the  goddesses.  Pari^  might 
have  gireh  the  apple  with  less  offi^ee^  had  it  not 
been  so  inscribed.  Juno  was  content  with  her 
beauty,  tifl  Ihe  Trojan  youth  gave  the  preference  t6 
Venus.  While  we  spy  no  joys  above  our  own, 
we  in  quiet  count  them  blessings.  A  black  com- 
pfexion,  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  goggle  ejes^ 
tfre  beauties,  where  shapes  and  colours  do  hot  differ. 
He  is  unreasonable  who  reftiseth  the  general  lot. 
Wot  myself,  I  will  reckon  that  misery  which  I  find 
hurts  me,  in  myself;  not  that  which,  coming  from 
another,  I  may  avoid,  if  I  will.  I^et  me  examine 
whetiier  that  Which  I  enjoy,  be  not  enough  to 
cobtent.nie,  if  I  stay  at  hofUe;  if  it  be,l  wouH  not 
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have  anotber^s  better  fortune,  put  me  out  of  ccmodl; 
with  my  own.  In  outward  things^  I  wiH  look  ta 
those  who  are  beneath  me;  so  that  if  I  must  buiU^ 
myadf  out  of  others,  I  maj  rather  raise  satiifacticni; 
than  complaint.  But  as  fqr  accomplishments  of  thr 
mind,  I  will  ever  look  to  those  which  are  superior 
to  my  own,  that  I  may,  out  of  an  honest  emulation, 
mend  myself,  by  continually  striving  to  imitate  their 
excellence. 


or  PRIDE    AND   CHOLER. 

jl  HE  proud  man  and  the  choleric  one,  seldom  ar- 
rive at  any  height  of  virtue.  Pride  is  the  choler  of 
the  minc^  and  choier  is  the  pride  of  the  body.  It  ia 
the  mild  and  suffering  disposition,  whidbi  oftenesi 
attains  to  eminence.  Coolness  of  tempi^  and  ha** 
mility,  are  advantageoi^  qualities  for  bumieas,  and 
*  £oT  rising  in  the  world  by.  Pride  and  choler  mdce 
\^  such  a  noise,  that  they  awaken  dangen,  which  the 
former,  by  the  gentleness  of  its  tread,  steals  by,  with- 
out being  discovered.  Temper  and  humility  are  like- 
the  fox,  who  when  he  went  into  the  pantry,  crept  in 
at  a  little  hole,  and  arrived  at  plenty ;  but  pride  and 
cbder  are  like  the  £3X,  which,  on  endeavouring  to 
get  out,  when  his  belly  was  full,  found  it  biggertban 
the  passage  at  which  he  enteral  and  was  obliged 
to  remain  wh^re  h^  was,  and  be  taken  with  shame? 
They  who  would  come  to  pref^ment  by  pride,  are 
like  those  who  ascend  a  piur  of  stanrs  on  heraeback; 
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it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  animal  will  throw  them,  ere 
they  get  to  their  chamber.  The  minds  of  proud  men 
have  not  that  clearness  of  discerning,  which  can  en- 
able them  to  judge  aright  of  themselves,  or  of  others. 
One  thing  pride  has,  which  no  other  vice  that  I  know 
of  has :  it  is  an  enemy  to  itself.  The  proud  man 
cannot  endure  to  see  pride  in  another.  The  very 
thing  too  which  a  proud  man  and  an  angry  one, 
stand  most  in  need  of  to  correct  their  failings,  they 
are  most  in  want  of;  and  that  is,  the  reprehension  of 
a  friend.  Pride  scorns  a  corrector,  and  thinks  it  a 
disparagement  to  learn :  and  choler  admits  of  no 
counsel  which  crosses  him ;  crossing  angers  him,  and 
the  choleric  man's  anger  blinds  him ; — so  that  if  ever 
such,  hear  of  any  fault,  it  must  either  be  from  an 
enemy,  or  from  a  friend  who  must  make  up  his  mind 
td  lose  them  by  it.  M.  Drusus,  the  tribune  of  the 
people,  cast  the  consul,  L.  Philippus,  into  prison, 
merely  for  interrupting  him  in  his  discourse.  Other 
dispositions  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  friendly  mo- 
nitor ;  but  these,  seem  to  give  a  defiance  to  counsel. 
There  is  another  thing  which  shews  pride  and  choler 
to  be  both  of  base  natures ;  they  are  most  awed  by 
the  most  abject  passion  of  the  mind,  fear.  We  dare 
not  be  proud  to  one  who  can  punish  us ;  nor  choleric 
to  one  who  is  much  above  us.  When  we  have  to 
deal  with  such,  we  put  on  the  appearance  of  the  very 
opposite  qualities,  as  knowing  them  to  be  of  more 
safety  and  of  better  liking.  In  my  opinion,  there  are 
no  vices  which  encroach  so  much  on  man,  as  these : 
they  take  away  his  reason,  and  turn  him  into  a  storm ; 
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and  then  virtue  herself  cannot  board  him,  without 
danger  of  defamation.  I  would  not  live  like  a  beast, 
to  be  put  upon  by  all  the  world ;  nor  yet  like  a  wasp, 
stinging  upon  every  touch.  This  shall  add  to  my 
dislike  of  pride  and  choler,  that  I  hold  them  to  be 
things  accursed,  for  sowing  of  strife  among  brethren. 


OP    BENEFITS. 

It  is  not  good  to  make  men  owe  us  more  than  thej 
are  able  to  pay,  except  it  be  for  virtuous  deserts, 
which  may  in  spme  sort  challenge  it.  They  who  » 
have  experienced  transcending  benefits,  for  services 
which  are  not  sound ;  as  in  these  actions  they  have 
stained  themselves,  so  in  their  progress  they  wUl 
prove  ungrateful  They  will  seldom  see  their  bene- 
factor without  thraldom,  and  will  strive  to  get  rid  of 
him  as  soon  as  they  can.  The  malefactor  which  thou 
savest,  will,  if  he  can,  condemn  thee.  Some  have 
written,  that  Cicero  was  slain  by  one  whom  he  had 
defended  by  his  eloquence,  when  he  was  accused  of 
his  father^s  murder.  I  knew  a  French  gentleman 
invited  by  a  Dutchman  to  his  house ;  and,  according 
to  the  vice  of  that  nation,  he  was  welcomed  so  long 
with  full  cups,  that  in  the  end  the  drink  distempered 
him :  and  going  away,  instead  of  giving  him  thanks, 
he  quarrelled  with  his  host,  and  struck  him;  his 
friend  blaming  him,  he  answered,  it  was  liis  host's 
fault,  for  giving  him  liquor  so  strong.     It  passed  for 
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a  jest :  but  certainly  there  was  something  more  in  it. 
When  kindnesses  are  such  as  hinder  justice,  they 
seldom  yield  a  fruit  that  is  commendable :  as  if  ven^ 
geance  followed  the  bestower,  for  an  injury  to  equity, 
or  for  not  suffering  the  Divine  edicts  to  have  their 
due  fulfiUings.  Beware  how  thou  robbest  the  law  of 
a  life,  not  worthy  of  being  preserved ;  the  wrong  thou 
doest  to  the  law,  is  greater  than  the  benefit  that  thou 
dost  confer  upon  the  offender.  Such  pity  wounds 
the  public,  which  is  often  revenged  by  him  thou  didst 
bestow  it  upon.  Benefits  which  are  good  in  them- 
selves, are  made  ill  by  their  being  misplaced.  What- 
soever favours  fhou  impartest,  let  them  be  to  those 
who  deserve  them.  It  will  be  much  for  thy  honour, 
when  by  thy  kindness  men  shall  see  that  thou  af- 
fectest  virtue :  and  when  thou  layest  it  on  one  of 
worth,  grudge  not  that  thou  hast  placed  it  there ; 
for,  believe  it,  he  is  much  more  noble  who  deserves  a 
benefit,  than  he  who  bestows  one.  Riches,  though 
they  may  reward  virtues,  yet  they  cannot  cause  them. 
If  for  a  good  office  which  I  have  rendered  to  another,  I 
meet  with  neglect;  I  shall  yet  think  I  did  well,  because 
I  did  wen  intend  it.  Ingratitude  makes  the  author 
worse,  but  the  benefactor  rather  the  better.  If  I 
shall  receive  any  kindness  from  others,  I  will  consider 
myself  bound  to  acknowledge  them,  and  also  to  re- 
turn them ;  small  ones,  out  of  courtesy ;  and  great 
ones,  out  of  duty.  To  neglect  them,  is  inhumanity ; 
to  requite  them  with  ill,  satanical. 
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OP   VIRTUE   AND   WISDOM. 

Jl  H£E£  are  no  such  safeguards  as  virtue  and  wis- 
dom. The  one,  secures  the  soul;  the  c^lier,  the 
estate  and  body.  The  one,  defends  us  against  the 
stroke  of  the  law ;  the  other,  against  the  mutability 
of  fortune.  The  law  has  not  power  to  strike  the 
virtuous:  nor  can  fortune  well  subvert  the  wise. 
Surely,  there  is  more  divinity  in  these  qualities,  than 
men  are  aware  of:  for,  if  we  consider  rightly,  we 
may  observe  virtue  or  goodness  to  be  habitual,  and 
wisdom  the  distributive  or  actual  part  of  the  Deity. 
Thus,  all  things  flowing  firom  these  two,  a|^)eared  to 
be  valdi  bona,  as  in  the  text.  And  the  son  of  Sirach 
couples  them  more  plainly  together :  for  he  says,  AH 
the  works  qf  the  Lord  are  exceeding  good:  and 
all  his  commandments  are  done  in  due  season. 
These  only,  perfect  and  defend  a  man.  When  unjust 
rulers  desire  to  cut  off  those  whom  they  dislike,  they 
first  lay  trains  to  make  them  fall  into  vice,  or,  at  least, 
give  out  that  their  actions  are  already  criminal,  and 
so  rob  them  of  their  virtue,  and  then  let  the  law 
seize  on  them ; — ^Cbr  virtue's  garment  is  so  sacred, 
that  eyen  princes  dare  not  strike  the  man  who  is  thus 
robed.  It  is  the  livery  of  the  King  of  Heaven; 
and  who  dares  arrest  one  who  wears  his  doth  ?  It 
is  this,  which  protects  us  when  we  are  unarmed, 
and  is  indeed  a  protection  which  we  cannot  lose,  un- 
less we  be  untrue  to  ourselves.  Demetrius  comforted 
himself  with  this,  that  though  the  Athenians  demo- 
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liihdl  Infl  statues,  tiiejr  cmdd  oci  eKtuigriah  ills  more 
lastii^  Tiftiiesyirliicfa  were  tlie  cause  (tf  raving  them. 
Ffaotion  Otidled  virtiie  the  Divine  law,  whidi  should 
bEifthe square  of  all  imr  actions:  it  is  the  teninre  by 
whidh'we  hold  of  Heaven .:  wifthoiit  this,  we  are  no 
mart  tlmn  mitlaws,  w^o  tsamiot  dahn  protection. 
Virtue  is  a  tower  of  defence,  and  ghres  courage  to 
Aeheart  of  man. 

Integer  vita  scelerUque  purui, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis  nee  arcu. 
Nee  venenatis  gravidd  sagittis, 
FuMce,  pkaretrd* 

Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  (tstuosa$, 
Sivefacturut  per  inkospitalem 
CtmcMmm,  vel  qua  locafakuioiu$ 
Lambit  Hydaspes. 

Nttmqm  me  tyhd  htpUM  in  Sabind, 
Jkm  mam  cmnio  Laiagen,  et  uitra 
Terminum  curii  vqgor  expeditm, 
Pugit  inermem. 

The  man  who  known  not  guilty  fear. 
Nor  wants  the  bow  nor  pointed  spear^ 
Nor  needs,  while  innocent  of  heart. 
The  quivers  teeming  with  the  poison'd  dart. 

Whether  through  Lybia's  burning  sands 
His  journey  leads,  or  Scythia's  lands. 
Inhospitable  waste  of  snows. 
Or  where  the  fabulous  Hydaspes  flows ; 

For  musing  on  my  lovely  maid. 
While  careless  in  the  woods  I  stray'd, 
A  wolf— how  dreadful ! — cross'd  my  way. 
Yet  fled^he  fled  from  bis  defenceless  prey. 
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If  flometimes  rirtue  gives  not  freedom,  yet  she  neiner* 
theless  giy^  such  consolation,  as  rejoices  the  heart  iu 
the  press  of  adversity.  She  beams  herself  forth,  to 
the  comf(»iing  of  a  bruised  soul :  and  by  her  lights' 
the  dungeoned  prisoner  dances.  But,  especially  la 
she  brave,  when  her  sister  wisdom  is  with  her.  I  see 
not  but  it  may  be  true,  that  the  wise  man  caimot  Mi 
Fortune,  which  the  ancients  made  to  rule  aH,  the  wisest 
o£  the  ancients  have  subjected  to  wisdom.  At  aU 
events,  it  is  rare  to  see  a  man  decline  in  fortune,  who 
has  not  first  declined  in  wisdom.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  true,  that, 

Stultum/acit  Fortuna  quern  vuh  pcrdere : 
Fortune  first  fools  the  man  she  means  to  foil.  ' 

She  dares  i)ot,  she  cannot  hurt  us,  while  we  continue 
wise.  Discretion  sways  the  stars,  and  fate :  When 
all  is  done,  the  wise  man  only  is  the  cunningest  fencer. 
No  man  can  either  give  a  blow  so  soon,  or  ward  him- 
self so  safely :  In  two  lines  has  the  witty  Horace 
summed  him  up. 

Ad  summum ;  Sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove :  dives, 

Ldber,  honoratus,  pulcher ;  rex  denique  regum. 

Hot.  £p.  I. 

In  short,  the  wise  b  only  less  than  Jove, 
Rich,  free,  and  handsome ;  nay,  a  king  above 
All  earthly  kings. 

Surely,  God  intended  we  should  value  virtue  and 
wisdom  above  our  lives.  To  live,  is  conmion ;  to  be 
wise  and  good,  particular,  and  granted  but  to  a  few. 
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I  see  many  who  wiA  for  honour,  t(xt  weeMhy  £» 
firfendS)  for  fame,  for  pleasure ;  I  desire  but  these  two, 
virtue,  wisdom.  I  find  not  a  man  that  the  wcnid 
ev^r  had,  so  plentiful  in  all  things,  as  was  Solomon* 
Yet  we  knoitr,  his  request  was  but  for  one  of  these^ 
though  indeed  it  indudes  the  other;  for  without 
virtue,  there  can  be  no  wisdom,  or  if  there  be,  it  is 
noUiing  else  but  a  cunning  way  of  undoing  ourselves, 
at  the  last. 


AGAINST    HAUGHTINESS   IN   PROSPERITY. 

JNoTHiNG  makes  greatness  last,  like  the  moderate 
use  of  authority.  Haughty  and  violent  minds  nevar 
bless  their  owners  with  a  settled  peace.  It  is  good 
that  the  man  who  is  advanced,  remember  to  retain 
tl^  same  humility,  which  he  had  before  his  rise ;  and 
that  he  look  back  to  the  good  intentions  which  so- 
journed with  him  in  his  low  estate.  We  then  com- 
monly form  worthy  resolutions  which  we  would  carry 
into  efiect,  if  we  had  but  the  means ;  but  when  we 
obtain  those  means,  we  foi^et  what  we  before  thought, 
and  practise  die  contrary.  Whoever  arrives  at  honour 
firom  a  mean  condition,  had  need  have  so  much  more 
virtue,  to  make  good  his  want  of  blood.  Nobili<y 
will  check  at  the  leap  of  a  low  man.  Sallust  observed 
of  Tully,  when  he  was  spoken  of  for  consul :  that 
pleraque  nohiUtas  invURd  testwAat^  et  quasi  poUui 
cmtstilatu9f$  credebat^sieum^  quamcU  egregius^  homo 
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mwutMd§ptmybnt.  To;avcid  Ai%  it  is  good  to  be 
JMt  andgnuaoos.  Aronidiieart  wffifitftoifiisodb; 
aad  Hnk  men  to  tiiee,  in  the  diains.  of  low.  And 
belkre  it,  thou  ?irilt  find  thcw  friettds  #9^ 
pot  moit)  whkh  tfajr  nrtues  pncure  thee.  Thete, 
will  love  thee,  when  thou  art  but  sum  agatt:  wheiwf» 
thoie  whidi  are  won  widumt  desert,  will  also  -be 
lost  withoiit  a  cause.  Gonrteonsness  Inhisheth  envy. 
It  is  better  to  descend  a  little  from  state,  than  assnae 
anj  thing  which  may  seem  above  it  It  is  not  safe 
to  keep  one's  authority,  on  the  stretch.  Pride  in- 
creases enemies,  and  puts  our  friends  to  flight.  It 
was  a  juBt  rebuke  which  a  proud  cardmal  received 
from  a  friend,  who  upon  his  election  went  to  Rome, 
mijHniKise  toseehim;  and  fiading  Urn  aU  pride  and 
WMe^ence;  after  he  had  ifeparted,  made  him»lf 
Upamoumiqgauit,  in  which  herevisitodihecavdHMl : 
W;bo  asking  the  oause  of  his  being «iattiBed,nceh«l 
for  answer^  ItWMjiMr  fhe  dmth  ^  ImmHUif^  whkk 
iKgdMhm^  when  he  ufM  elected  care^nal.  Authositgr 
dl^lays  the  man.  Whatsoever  opinion  thy  fanner 
vistues  iMtve  gained  tiiee  in  the  world,  is  now  tmder 
a  jury  which  wiU  oondenm  it,  if  they  find  them  to 
have  slackened.  The  wMy  to  makehtcmour  last,  is(to 
doi,  by  ity  as  men  do  by  rich  jewels,  not  render  them 
oommon  to  the  everynlay  ^^,  but  case  them  up,  asid 
wtear  them  on  festivals  oBfy.  And,  benottooghscious^ 
at  6r»t ;  it  will  raise  too  much  expectation  in  men% 
minds,  whidi  when  disappointed^  will  turn  to  neglect. 
Thou  hadrt  better  shew  tlqrsel^  by  a  little  at  once, 
4han»  .in  a  windy  ostentation,  pour  «Bt  thyself  alto^ 
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gethtf.  Tli^  reelect  then  will  jkbw  -giin^  will  ht 
move  permaBent,  tbon^  it  be  not  get  in  su^  haste. 
Some  profit  thou  mayeat  derive  from  thinkiiig  from 
whence  thou  cam^t  He  who  bears  this  in  his  nund^ 
will  be  more  wary,  how  he  trencjies  upon  those  who 

were  once  aboT6  him. 

• 

Pama  cst,fictilibu8  ccmdsse  Agathoclea  Regent; 

Atque  abacum  Samio  8(tpe  onerdsse  luto  : 
*  fercula  gemmaiis  cthn  poneret  horrida  vam, 

Ei  mUoeret^xpes,  pavperiemque  dmul : 
Quarenti  cautam,  respondii :  Rex  ego  qui  sum 

Sicania  Jigulp  sum  genitore  satus. 
Fortunam  I'everenter  habe,  quicunque  repente 

Dives  ab  exili  progrediere  loco. 

A«s.  E|k  S. 
With  earthen  plate,  Agathocles  (they  say) 

Did  use  to  meal :  so  served  with  Samos'  clay. 
When  jewelPd  plate,  and  nigged  earth  was  hy. 

He  seemM  to  mingle  wealth  and  poverty. 
One  ask'd  the  cause ;  he  answers :  I  that  am 

Sicilians  king,  from  a  poor  potter  came. 
Hence  learn,  thou  that  art  rais'd  from  mean  estate 

To  sudden  riches,  to  be  temperate. 

It  was  the  admonition  of  the  djring  Otho  to  Cocceius : 
Neither  too  much  to  remember^  nor  altogether  to 
Jbrget,  that  Qesflrtoashis  uncle.  Whenwek)ok  on 
ourselves  in  the  shrine  of  prosperity,  we  are  apt  to  be 
puffed  up  and  scomM ;  when  we  think  not  of  it  at 
all^  we  are  likely  to  lessen  ourselves  unworthily.  An 
estate  evened  with  these  thoughts,  endureth.  Our 
advancement  is  frequently  from  fortune ;  our  modera- 
tion in  it,  is  that,  which  she  can  never  give  nor 
deprive  us  of.    In  what  condition  soever  I  livei  I 
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would  neither  Irite,  nor  fawn.  He  does  well  that  sub- 
scribes to  the  rule  of  him  who  writes;  fwlo  minor  me 
timeats  despidatve  major,  I  desire  not  to  be  feared  by 
my  inferior^  nor  would  I  be  despised  by  one  above  roe. 


OP    MODESTY. 

JMoDESTY  sometimes  brings  a  fool  into  bonds,  to 
his  utter  undoing :  when,  out  of  a  weak  flexibility  of 
nature,  he  has  not  courage  enough  to  deny  the  re- 
quest of  a  seeming  Mend.  In  friendship,  it  lets  a  manr 
run  on  in  absurdities,  for  fear  of  displeasing  him,  by 
telling  him  his  fault.  It  is  the  fool  only  that  puts 
virtue  out  of  countenance:  wise  men  ever  take  a 
freedom  of  reproving,  when  vice  is  bold  and  daring. 
How  plain  was  Zeno  with  Nearchus?  how  blunt 
Diogenes  with  Alexander  ?  how  serious  Seneca  with 
the  savage  Nero  ?  A  spirit  modestly  bold  is  like  the 
wind,  to  purge  the  world's  bad  air.  We  often  let  vice 
spring,  because  we  want  the  courage  to  set  our  faces 
openly  against  it :  nay,  we  forbear  from  good  actions, 
lest  the  world  should  deride  us.  How  many  men,  when 
others  have  their  store,  will  want  themselves,  because 
too  shy  to  demand  their  own  ?  But  to  blush  at  vice, 
is  to  let  the  world  know  that  the  heart  within  hath 
an  inclination  to  virtue :  this  proceeds  from  a  sense 
of  shame,  which  is  an  excellent  curb  to  keep  us 
from  straying  and  oflTence.  I  am  persuaded  numbers 
had  been  bad,  that  are  not,  if  they  had  not  been 
bridled  by  a  bashful  nature.     Many  have  hearts  for 
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vke,  who  have  not  the  face  for  it.  This  modestj 
chides  us  from  base  company,  restrains  us  from  base 
enterprises,  from  banning  ill,  or  continuing  in  ill 
courses,  when  we  discover  them  to  be  so ;  and  with  a 
silent  kind  of  majesty  (like  a  watch  at  the  door  of  a 
thiefs  den),  makes  vice  not  dart  peep  out  of  the 
heart  wherein  it  is  lodged.  It  withholds  a  man  from 
vain  boasting ;  and  makes  a  wise  man  not  to  scorn  a 
fool.  Certainly  the  heart  of  the  blushing  man  is 
nearer  heaven  than  the  brazen  forehead ;  for  it  is  a 
branch  of  humility,  and  when  that  dies  virtue  is  upon 
the  wane.  It  was  Livia's  modesty  that  took  Augustus: 
and  she  that  won  Cyrus,  from  a  multitude,  was  a 
modest  one.  Even  when  but  exterior,  and  face-deep 
only,  it  invites  affection  strongly.  If  that  be  good 
which  is  but  counterfeit,  how  excellent  is  that  which 
is  real  ?  Those  things  that  carry  a  just  infamy  with 
them,  I  will  justly  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in.  It  is 
fear  and  cowardice  that  pulls  us  back  from  goodness. 
He  is  of  base  blood,  that  blushes  at  a  virtuous  action. 
I  know  things  unseemly,  though  not  dishonest,  carry 
a  kind  of  shame  along  with  them,  but  sure,  in  resist- 
ing villainy,  where  courage  is  asked,  bashftilness  is,, 
at  best,  but  a  weak  and  treacherous  virtue^ 


OF   SUSPICION. 


Suspicions  are  sometimes  founded  in  judgment. 
He  who  knows  the  world  bad,  cannot  but  suspect 
it  will  be  so  still ;  but  suspicion,  for  the  most  part» 
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proceeds  from  a  self-defect;  and  then  it  gnaws  the 
BHiiid.'  He  who  knows  he  deserves  not  to  be  consi- 
dered iH,  why  should  he  imagine'  that  others  should  - 
i^ak  him  so  ?  We  may  observe  how  a  man  is  dis- 
posed, by  gathering  what  he  doubts  in  others.  St. 
Cteysostom  has  gfven  the  rule;  Sicut  difficUh  alu 
quern  sMpkatur  malum,  qui  bonus  est:  sic  difficUk 
mliquem  suspicatur  bonum,  qui  ipse  malus  est  As 
<%e  good  man  is  not  inclined  to  think  evil  of  an- 
crther ;  so,  the  bad  man  is  not  disposed  to  think  well 
of  him.  Nero  would  not  believe  but  all  men  were 
lasdviaHK.  By  suspecting  that  to  be,  which  we  see 
not,  we  intimate  to  the  world  either  what  our  own 
lives  have  been,  or  what  our  dispositions  are.  Jea^ 
lousy  is'  the  worst  kind  of  madness.  We  seek  for 
that,  which  we  would  not  find ;  or,  if  we  do,  what 
is  it  we  get,  but  matter  of  vexation?  which  we 
come  so  basdy  by,  that  we  are  ashamed  to  own  it. 
So,  we  are  forced  to  keep  it  boiling  in  our  breasts, 
like  new  wine  to  the  hazard  of  the  hc^head,  for 
want  of  venting.  Jealousy  is  a  gm  which  we  set 
to  catch  serpents,  and  which,  as  soon  as  we  have 
oaiigfat  them,  sting- us.  Are  we  not  mad,  who  being 
at  peace,  must  needs  go  in  search  of  discontent- 
ments? So  far  should  we  be  from  seeking  them, 
that,  generally  speaking,  we  ought  to  be  careless 
of  those  we  find.  N^lect  IdUs  an  injury,  sooner 
than  revenge.  When  Socrates  was  told  tiiat  one 
railed  at  him;  Let  him,  said  be,  beat  me  too;  so 
I  be  absefft,  I  tare  not  He  that  will  question 
evet^  unpleasant  word  which  he  hears  spoken  of 
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hnn,  dudl  have  few  friends,  has  but  little  wit,  and 
will  have  much  trouble.  When  Chrysippus  i^as 
informed  that  his  friend  reproached  him  privately; 
he  replied)  Aye,  but  chide  him  not,  Jbr  then  he  wHl 
dor  OB  much  in  jpMie. — We  are  all  sure  to  meet 
with  vexaticm  enough  which  we  cimnot  avoid.  I 
cannot  think  any  man  loves  sc^rrow  so  well,  as,  in 
his  disCTetion,  to  invite  it  to  dwell  in  his  heart. 
Did  not  Pompey  do  well  to  commit  those  letters-  to 
the  fire,  before  he  read  them,  in  which  he  expected 
to  find  the  cause  of  his  grief?  I  will  neVa'  \m^ 
worthily  try  to  come  at  a  knowle<%e  of  that  which 
can  only'  occasion  me  trouble.  Why  should  we 
not  be  ashamed  to  do  that,  which  we  are  ashamed 
to  be  caught  in  doii^?  If  I  hear  any  thing  by  acd* 
dent  which  may  benefit  me,  I  wiU,  if  I  can,  profit 
by  it :  but  I  will  never  lie  in  wait  for  my  own  abuse, 
or  for  the  abuse  of  others,  which  concerns  me  not; — 
nor  will  I  flame  at  every  vain  tongue's  pufi*.  He 
has  a  poor  spirit  who  is  not  planted  above  petty 
wrongs.  Small  injuries  I  would  either  UDt  hear, 
or  not  mind:  nay,  though  I  were  told  them,  I 
would  not  know  the  author:  for,  by  this,  I  may 
mend  myself,  without  revenging  myself  upon  the 
person. 


OF   FATE. 


m  HERE  is  uncertainty  in  wisdom,  as  well  as  in 
foUy.     It  often  happens  that,  when  man  plotteth 
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to  save  himself,  his  plotting  ends  in  Us  ruin,  and 
that  his  own  wit  brings  him  into  thpse  wares,  which 
above  all  things,  he  would  shun.  What  we  suqiecf 
and  would  avoid,  we  cannot :  what  we  suspect  not, 
we  fall  into.  That  which  has  now  saved  us,  bj-and- 
by,  may  kill  us.  We  use  means  of  preservation,  and 
they  prove  destroying  ones.  We  take  courses  to 
ruin  us,  and  they  prove  in  the  sequel,  our  security. 
When  Agrippina's  death  was  plotted,  her  woman 
thought  to  save  herself,  by  assuming  the  name  of  her 
mistress ;  and  that,  was  the  very  cause  of  her  death* 
Florus  tells  us  of  one,  to  whom,  Victoriam  pr^Uo 
error  dedit:  an  error  in  the  fight,  gave  victory.  How 
many,  m  flying  from  danger,  have  met  with  death ! 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  have  found  pro- 
tection, even  in  the  very  jaws  of  destruction  ! 

Et  cum  fata  volunt,  bina  venena  jwoant. 
And  when  fate  lists,  a  douUe  poison  sayes. 

Some  men,  in  their  sleep,  are  cast  into  fortune's  lap ; 
while  others,  with  all  then*  industry,  cannot  even  pro- 
cure so  much  as  one  smile  from  her.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  wisdom  is  better  than  folly,  as  light  is 
better  than  darkness;  yet  I  observe,  Solomon  says, 
It  happens  to  the  wise  and  fool  alike.  All  human 
wisdom  is  defective:  otherwise,  it  might  help  us 
against  the  lightning  and  the  storm.  As  it  is,  it  is 
but  lesser  folly,  which  sometimes  succeeds,  but  as 
often  faOs.  Grave  counsels  do  not  always  prosper ; 
nor  does  the  fooFs  bolt  always  miss.     Domitian's 
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rlsflectiire  gatteries  coold  not  guieurd  him  from  the 
scarfed  amL  Man  is  merely  the  ball  of  time;,  and 
is  sometimes  taken  from  the  plough  to  the  throne  i 
and  sometiitaes  agam^  from  the  throne  to  a  halt^ ; 
as  if  we  could,  neither  a?oid  beit^  wretched^  or 
happy,  or  both. 

Non  ioUicittt  ponunt  cure 

Mutare  rati  lamina  fiui. 

Quicquid  patimur  mortale  genus, 

Smcquidfadmuit  venit  ex  alio. 

Servatque  9U<t  decreta  coUU 

Lachesii,  durd  revoluta  manu. 

Omnia  certo  tramite  vadunt ; 

Primusque  dies  dedii  exti^emum. 

Senee.  in  (Edip.  A<t  i.  Omt. 

Our  mott  thouglUfiil  careg  capmot    . 
Change  establUbfid  fate^  firm  plot  ^ 

All  we  vaSer,  all  we  prove, 
AU  we  9Lck,  comet  from  above. 
.  Fate'ideoreea  still  keep/thdrcoinse; 
All  tbiiiga  stiicUy  by  ^ir  force 
Wheel  in  undisturbed  ways ; 
Ends  are  set  in  ovr  first  days. 

I  know,  there  is  a  Providence  ordering  all  .things  as 
it  pleaseth,  of  which  man  is  not  able  to  render  a  reason. 
We  may  believe  St.  Jerome: — Promdentid  Dei 
drnmagubemantar;  et  qua  putatur  pctna,  medicma 
est  All  things  are  governed  by  the  providence  of 
God ;  and  th6se  which  we  tlnnk  are  intended  as  a 
pun^ment,  are  meant  for  our  good. — But  the  secret 
ptagressions  of  Providence*  I  confess*  I  know  not  I 
•ce»  there  are  arguments  i^  dkgections  on  every 
side ;  I  hold  it  t6  be  a  ikindf of  mundane  predeitba- 
tion*  written  in  such  characters^  that  it  is  not  jn  the 
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wit  of  niBn  to  read  than*  iin  irawi  w^jounrinr,  at 
the  tfaings  which  must  be;  in  yarn  we  mourn  drer^ 
what  we  cannot  remedy;  Why.  ^ould  we  ra^e^ 
when  we  meet  with  what. we  did  not  look:  tor?  It  i» 
our  ignotanoe  whic^  makes  us  wondet.  )  When  we 
consider  how  little  we  know^  we  need  liot  be  dis* 
turbed^  by  any  event. 

Regiturfatis  mortale  gekus. 

Nee  sihi  quispiam  eptmdere  potest 

Pirmum  et  stabile  :  per  que  casus 

Volvitur  varios  semper  nobis 

Metuenda  dies, 

8(9W.  XEd.  Act  i.  Chor. 

All  mankind  i»nil^d  by  fikte,  .«     ;  v 

'  '  No  m&ti  can  propose  a  state 

Firm  and  stMi6t^r&riot»  dunce,  ;.,<;,<. 
Always  rollbf^,  doA  advimce    '     '•  '^  • 
That  something  wtiich  ire  ftar,      ' 

..."    .  .  '  *  ,    -.  ■  .  i'  • 

Surely,  to  these  thii^  we  ttiHy  weU  tobmit,  and  be 
contented,  as  knowing  We  are  always  iti  the  hands 
of  an  AUwise  Proted»r,  who  never  gives  ill,  but  to 
him  that  has  deserved  ilL  Whatsoever  befals  me,  I 
wou]^  yield  to  it  with  a  cbmpdsed  sboL  -  It  wa*)^  k 
sapcr4raamated  £ally,  to  struggle  with^  a  powet; 
wUch  I  know  it  is  in  vain  to  ccmtehd  with.  If  a 
ftir  endeaviour  may  free  me,  I  will  practise  it;  if 
that  cannot,  let  ine  wait  it  with  a  cidm  mind 
Whatsoever  happens  as  a  wonder,  I  wSl  admire  and 
magnify  it,  as  the  act  of  a  power  dtove  my  appre- 
hension. But  as  it  is  an  alteration  to  man,  I  wi^ 
never  think  it  marveHous:  I  efery  day  see  him 
fsaStt  more  chbnges,  than  ^e  poidd  have  even  imft- 
giAed.  i  •■  .;  .  «  .:  >\'.    f.i         i.^  j.-  \\ 
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OP   OSTENTATION. 

VaiN-gloey,  at  best,  is  only  like  a  window  cushion, 
specious  without,  and  decorated  with  tasseled  pendents ; 
but  within,  nothing  but  hay  or  tow  or  some  such  trasli, 
not  worth  loolldng  (hu  Where  Ihave  foiund  a  flood 
in  the  tongue^  I  hai^e  found  the  heart, empty,  it  is 
the  hoUow  instrument  that  always  sounds  the  loudest ; 
aiid  wh^re  the  heart  is  full,  the  tongue  is  seldom 
liberaL  -  Certainly,  he  that  boasteth,  if  he  foe  not 
^norantt  is  at  any  tate,  inconsiderate,  in  thtoting  to 
little  of  tite  slides  etad  casualties  to  which  man  is  ever 
Uafale:  Ifthott  be  good,  thi»imfity.6st  be  sure  the  world 
.will  know  ihee  tb  be  so ;  ifthou  be  bad^t&y  bragging 
toiigue  will  inmke  thde  warte»  while,  the  actions  of 
thy^  life  will  confute  tbee^;; if  tluiu  wilt  yet^iioast  the 
good^thkm  truly  hast,  thou  obscurest  much  of  tSiine 
own  worthy  iU  drawi]%  it  up  by  so  unseemly  a  bucket 
si  thine  ow»  tongue.  The  honest  man  takes  more 
pleasure  in  knowing  himsdf  honest,  than  in  knowing 
that  all  the  world  approves  him  so;  virtue  is  built 
upon  hfersel£  >  Phodon'  called  Inragging  Laosthene^, 
the  cypress  tree,  which  makeb  a  fair  shew,  but  seldom 
bears  any  firuit  He  that  does  good  for  praise  only, 
£dls  of  that  end  which  k  good  work  ought  to  have 
in:  view.  Hit  <m^y  is  virtuous,  who  is^si  fat  virtue^ 
sake.  T6  do  wen,  is  as  much  s^plnnse  b»  a  good 
mkn  labours  tor.  Whatsoever  good  work  thy  haiid 
builds,  is  pulled  dovra  by  the  folly  of  a  boasting  tongue. 
St.  Gregory  vdttily  observes :  Sub  hoste  quern  pros- 
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temitt  maritur,  qui  de  culpi  quam  superat  elevatur. 
He  who  thinks  too  much  of  his  own  virtues,  teaches 
others  to  dwell  on  his  vices. — ^All  are  enemies  to  an 
assunung  man.  When  he  would  have  mca*e  than  his 
due,  he  seldom  finds  so  much.  Whether  it  be  out  of 
jealousy ;  or  whether  we  consider  another's  exalting 
himself,  to  be  our  depression ;  or  whether  it  proceed 
from  our  displeasure,  that  he  should  so  undervalue 
goodness,  as,  despising  her  approbation,  to  prefer  to 
it  the  uncertain  warrant  of  men ;  or  whether  it  be 
an  instinct  stampt  in  man,  to  dislike  the  vain-glorious; 
k  is  certain,  no  man  can  endure  the  pufffa  of  a  swelfii^ 
Blind.  Nay,  though  the  vaunts  be  true,  they  do  but 
awaken  scoffs ;  and,  instead  of  a  clapping  hand,  they 
find  a  look  of  scorn.  When  a  soldier  bragged  too 
much  of  a  great  scar  in  his  forelMAd,  he  was  asked 
by  Augsstus,  if  he  did  not  get  it  when  tie  turned  his 
hack  on  the  enemy  ?  If  I  ^ave  done  any  thing  well, 
I  will  never  think  it  worth  while  to  tell  the  world  of 
it.  There  is  nothing  added  to  essential  virtue,  by 
.the  hoarse  clamour  of  the  blundering  rabble.  If  I 
liave  done  ill ;  to  boast  the  contrary  is,  I  think,  like 
painting  an  old  face,  to  make  it  so  much  the  more 
ugly.  If  it  be  of  any  thing  past,  the  world  will  talk 
of  it,  though  I  be  aUent  If  not,  it  is  more  noUe  to 
neglect  &me,  than  seem  to  b^  it.  If  it  be  of  ought 
to  be  done,  I  am  foolish  fi>r  speaking  of  that,  which 
I  am  not  sure  to  per£:Nrm.  We  disgrace  die  woxk  of 
virtue,  when  we,  in  any  way,  try  to  seduce  voices  tar 
her  approbatton^ 
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OP   HOPE. 

JriUMAN  life  has  not  a  surer  friend,  nor  oftentimes 
a  greater  enemy  than  hope.  It  is  the  miserable 
man's  god,  which  in  the  hardest  gripe  of  calamity, 
never  fails  to  yield  him  beams  of  comfort.  It  is  the 
presumptuous  man's  devil,  which  leads  him  a  while 
in  a  smooth  way,  and  then  suddenly  breaks  his  neck. 
Hope  is  to  man,  as  a  bladder  to  a  learning  swimmer ; 
it  keeps  him  from  sinking  in  the  bosom  of  the  waves ; 
yet  it  oftentimes  makes  him  venture  beyond  his  depth, 
and  then,  if  it  breaks,  or  a  storm  rises,  he  is  sure  to 
be  drowned.  How  many  would  die,  did  not  hope 
sustain  them !  How  many  have  died,  by  hoping  too 
much !  This  wonder  we  may  find  in  hope ;  that  it  is 
both  a  flatterer,  and  a  true  friend.  like  a  valiant 
captain,  in  a  losing  battle,  it  is  ever  encouraging  man*, 
and  never  leaves  him  till  they  both  expire  together. 
While  breath  pants  in  the  dying  body,  there  is  hope 
fleeting  in  the  waving  souL  There  is  one  thing  which 
may  add  to.  our  value  of  hope,  that  it  is  appropriate 
unto  man  alone:  for  other  living  creatures  have  it 
not  at  all;  they  are  only  capable  of  the  present; 
whereas  man,  apprehending  future  things,  has  this 
given  him,  for  the  support  of  his  drooping  souL  Who 
would  live  when  surrounded  with  calamities,  did 
not  smiling  hope  cheer  him,  with  the  expectation  of 
deliverance  ? 

Pinirent  ntuUi  leto  mala ;  sed  credula  vitam 
Spesfovet,  et  melius  eras  fore  semper  ait. 

^pes  alit  agricolas ;  spes  sulcis  credit  aratis 
Semina^  qu4S  magno  fknore  reddat  ager* 
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Hoc  laqueo  volucrei,  hac  captai  arundine  puces, 

Ckhn  tenues  hamo9  abdidii  ante  cibus. 
S^  etiam  vaUdd'soUuur  compede  vinctitm  ; 

Crura  sonant  ferro,  sed  canit  inier  opus. 

Tibiillii8yEL6.L9. 
Thousands  in  death  would  seek  an  end  of  woe. 
But  hope,  deceitful  hope  !  prevents  the  hlow ! 
Hope  plants  the  forest,  and  she  sows  the  plain ; 
And  feeds  with  future  granaries  the  swain ; 
Hope  snares  the  winged  vagrants  of  fhe  sky, 
Hope  cheats  in  reedy  hrooks  the  scaly  fry; 
By  hope,  the  fettered  slave,  the  drudge  of  fate, 
Smgs,  shakes  his  irons,  and  forgets  his  state. 

There  is  no  estate  so  miserable^  as  to  exclude  her 
comfort.  Imprison,  vex,  firight,  torture,  shew  death 
with  his  most  horrid  brow ;  yet  hope  will  dart  in  her 
reviving  rays,  to  iUumine  and  exhilarate.  But  though 
she  often  befriends  us  with  her  gentle  shine,  she  as 
often  fools  us  with  her  sleek  delusions.  She  dandles 
us  into  killing  flames,  sings  us  into  lethaigies ;  and^ 
like  an  over-hasty  suigeon,  skins  over  sores  which  are 
fiill  and  foul  within.  She  cozens  the  thief  of  the 
coin  he  steals :  and  cheats  the  gamester  more  than 
even  the  falsest  die.  All  men  are  subject  to  her  de- 
ceptions; from  him  that  stoops  to  the  loam  wall 
upon  the  naked  common,  to  the  monarch  in  his  pur- 
pled throne.  It  is  hope  that  undoes  the  jNXKligal, 
that  delivers  the  ambitious  to  the  edged  axe,  and  the 
rash  soldier  to  destruction  in  the  battle.  Whatsoever 
good  we  see,  it  tells  us  we  may  obtain  it ;  and  in  a 
little  time,  tumbles  us,  in  the  down  of  our  wishes : 
but  it  often  performs  like  Domitian,  promising  all 
and  performing  nothing.     We  see  a  box,  wherein  we 
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bdisi^ethfer^  g)pa(i€dfr^«#we^«K!iiftiTjiloil41ie:fa^ 
af'deatUr;  ^^ikf'me  areidaiidihg,  the  trnp^door  fidHi 
under n^^md'iM^  make'VS  fjdcsnd,  till  Jthe  hid&tat 

required  a  gteBt'4i&^o{  judgment  td  Jxilanoei  our! 
hopes  evenly.  He  who  hopes  nothing,  will  never 
attain  to  any  thing.  This  good  comes  of  over-hoping, 
that  it  sweetens  our  passage  through  the  world,  and 
sometin^es  s6  Isets.  usvto.  woirk,  as  to  product  ^rei^t' 
actions,  thdiigh  iiot  ^wfigrs  ekactly  suitaUe  to  6ttn 
ends.  Bnit  thia-  iigaiii»  he  that  hopes  too  nuich,  shall; 
deceive  himself  at  last;  especially,  if  his  induttry 
ddes'Hot'gaslong  with  'Ms  hopes ;  for  hope,  without 
action,  id  a  bamsi  bndoer.  The  best  is  to  hope  £ir: 
tUngs  posnbie^  aitid  pIrobaUe;  If  we  can  take. her 
cDteferts,  witfabut  placing  atxt  entire  oonfidenoe.iil  her» 
we  ihall  innaljf  find  her  a  sweet  jcottpanioii.  I  #ill 
allow  my  h6petxT>ir$mA  beyond  reason ;  but  I  iwoifld 
not  have  her- bofld  there. .  **By  this;  I  shall  le^  tihe* 
benefit  of  her  present  ser4da,  and^:  at  the!  satoe  time^ 
prevent  the  treason  she  might  b^uile  me  with. 


THAT  gUPPERANCE  CAU3ETH  LOVE. 

Iv  taobte  natnfes,  I  never  fimnd  it  &]1,  that  those 
who  sufiered  fof  ihem;  they  ever  gready  loved.  No^ 
thing  indeed  attaches^  us  more  strongly  to  oup  friend, 
than  his  liavinj^  ^tauriiedfoi'  our  sake,  othdvingiftee]^ 
borne' the  burden  which  waft  ours.  He'. has,  in  a 
manner,  made  a-  puroMoe  ^  tiiy  iife^  by  simng^its 
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aiid  though  he  Ibrfaean  to  caB  fer  it»  yiet  I  befittlta^ 
tiloii  owest  it  hnn.  There  is  a  sfmpathj  of  sotils^ 
wfaidi  makes  nien  sensible  of  each  other^s  snffetaneest 
I  know  ilot  by  what  hidden  way  it  is^  but  I  find  tiiat 
b^re  increases  b^  advenity 4    ^Ovid  confesses  it; 


Adverso  tempore  crevii  Amor  : 
Love  heightens  by  depression. 


To  make  two  ftiends  entire,  we  need  bat  plot»  to 
make  one  suffer  for  the  other^s  sake.  For  this  is 
always  the  case,  with  a  worthy  mind ;  it  grieves  more 
at  the  misfortune  of  a  friend,  than  it  can  do  for  its 
own.  Men  often  know  how  to  manage  a  troidUe  in 
themselves,  how  to  entertain  it :  but  in  another,  they 
are  uncertain  how  it  may  work.  In  courtesies  reii*- 
dared  us,  it  is  most  nobk  to  prize  tiiem  aftar  the 
author's  intention,  if  they  be  mean ;  but  after  their 
elSect,  if  they  be  great:  and  when  we  render  them  to 
others,  to  value  them  only,  as  the  result  may  prove 
them  to  be  beneficial  to  the  receiver. 


THAT   POLICY    AND    FjRJENDSHlP   ARE    SCARCELY 
COMPATIBLE. 

Give  me  for  a  friend,  one  who  is  virtuoudy  wise, 
not  cunningly  hid.  Policy  in  friendrinp,  is  like  logic 
in  truth :  something  too  subtil  for  the  plainness  of 
an  open  heart.  To  love  oneself  over-much,  is  k  qua- 
lity whidi  fights  against  the  twist  of  friendship :  for, 
what  bve  joins,  this  puts  asundes.  Sdpio  would  not 
believe  it  was  ever  the  iqpeech  of  a  wise  man,  wUch 
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IfrittM  iis^  80  to  lovc^  as  if  ve  wc0e  to  hate  immediatdgr^ 
Thtftratfaofa&ctkwlilrqectethpcf^^  and  that 
knre  which  can  ^ireaaitljrleaTe,  was  never  wdlbegniu 
He  who  wiU  not  in  a  time  of  Deed»  halve  it  with  a 
strd|^teiiedM»d»  does  bill;  nfurp  the  name  of  6i^^ 
and  prostitnte  it.  Nor  is  he  more  to  be  regarded^ 
that  wfll  kick  at  eriery  fidUng  of  his  firiend.  There 
are  scmie  who  will  do,  as  Fafains  said  of  Sjrphax;  be 
true  in  small  niatters,  that  thejr  may  be  trusted,  and 
deceiTe  in  greater  :~4rat  these  are  to  be  banished  the 
league  of  fiiendship.  The  politic  heart  is  too  full  of 
cnrnksandang^esyfor  theqiennessof  afimuliar.  It 
is  uncertain  to  find  him,  who  ficequentfy  changes  his 
faafaitation:  and  so  it  ic^  with  a  heart  which  has  devices 
andinvettlionsibritsdfakine.  Things  which  di&r 
ill  theur  end,  will  surdy  part,  in  their  way ;  and  such 
ase  policy  and  lore.  The  «id  of  policy,  is  to  make 
a  man's  sdf  great:  the  end  of  tove^k  to  advance 
another.  For  a  firiend  to  converse  with,  let  me  rather 
meetwith  a  sound  affisctkm,  than  acrafty  brain*  One 
may  £nl  me  by  acddent,  b|it  the  other  will  do  it  out 
of  fi9re*-intait  And  then,  there  is  nothing  more  danr 
gerous,  than  stadied  adulation ;  especially,  where  it 
knows  it  is  trusted.  The  purest  affection  is  Ukdy  to 
be  betwera  those,  where  thare  cannot  be  a  motive 
iMr  smister  fffidy- 


OP   DRUNKENNESS^ 

Whsk  Mttsmisjaid,  that  the  reward  of  virtue  was 
perpetual  drunkenness,  he  meant  it,  ofccleitial  exhi- 
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enliraringS).  to  wfaidb  tii0  world  are  stelmgcrfc  Thdre 
is. but ioiie ihii^  ^liuah  diirtiii|[tiidier jbeast tfiMrrnNmi 
leakn;  aiid4hi8,.jdivBkaHMiirolNrliim  A£  «  Theouj^ 
is  the  betn^er  o£ite  miiidi  He^hafc'weMH  J^WBtd* 
mise  asctfae^'s ^inind^  ca»:  der  ii » Uest» 'iviien  i  Jwiii^  jfaas 
numbed  the  senses,  r  iFot  cbilfoBiiNi,  Jthete  ^is.  lir  gach 
rack  as  wine;  ndrconkl.  the  ide^f lever < find  a  cmn 
hingeir jbait:  whearevith  ito'iulgle  bMhi  fbr'acta  «ni 
mtehings.:  i  Even  the  mostianwitfdroeggitatioiis  ef^tiris 
soul^  iii'tfais  ifldod,  i  will*  &11  &om  thd^swolKtf  tonguei 
yet  madly  wie^puraue  tlri»¥ice;a8  t]ie»|EiDdkrsboth  ef 
wit  and^mirth.  JDmnk^dneBsi'biscis  a  notim^.  and 
bruidfiefi^ei^em  the  hnurfestlqiirikeL  ^f  (THsie  »  ilolfafai^ 
which  a' man  who  is  soaked  ifr  fiqu^r^  isifit  6x6;  •noi 
not  evea  for;dee{K  3%e  Mabedoaittnf Philip.  wbuU 
notmake  waif! against 'the  PersianByiTtrhvr/hi^  hfewd 
they  w«rejsi»&  dribkeritt  for, the isaU^  they'  wonld 
iwn>  tbsmsdiccbLi // Tfaoiii^  tfabieoitfi  of'>d  dmokaid 
should  fbeJso  drowned^  .aa  to  beooi»nMiaisfiUa;  yet 
Ms>  bbd^  methinka,  sfcbUlpi  iirfc!him.  to;  a  pteiteMe 
aiiddisdontiaufiinaKi  iWiifen^lfltear  poisoned  fetdk^'iitt 
his  powero  iMtrayin  his^  Aia^  indi  qaeslkytl  biil»(he 
nm^t  b€(  pJEdned/Jtill  tfaeyjcome  s^tam  ta  m  i9ettlhig( 
What  a  monsteff man  is^  in  his-imebriatiaikft  t*  A  swim^ 
nung  eye,  a  face  Ixrth  roast  and  sod,  a  rainfalii^  tadgw^ 
clammed  to  the  roof  and  gums ;  a  drumming  ear,  a 
fevered  body ;  a  boiling  stomach ;  a  mouth  rendered 
nauseous  with  offensive  Amies,  till  it  sickens  the  brain 
with  giddiness'?^  paMed'^haiidi^aiid^i^  totterii^ 
and  rMhi^  'under  tMr  maisleQed  'buvtbeii^  >  it*  it 
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very  probable,  tlmt  it  was  drankftmiesB  wfaidt  killed 
the  valiant  Alexander.    Proteas  gave  him  a  quaff  of 
two  gallons,  which  brought  on  the  disease  of  which 
he  died.    You  shall  scarcely  find  a  man  much  ad- 
dicted to  cbrmking,  who  is  npt  ruined  1^  it.    Kther 
it  betrajrs  him  into  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  or  over- 
bears his  nature,  to  a  final  sinking.    Thjere  are  some, 
whose  delight  it  is  toiim  ti,  and  who,  like.Bonosus, 
never  strain  their  Madder  by  Hi    B«t  surely,  some 
£Eite  attends  than,  for  thus  consuming  of  the  countiy's 
fat.    That  it  is  practised  most  by  the  meanest  people, 
proves  it  to  be  the  baser  vice.    I  knew  a  gentleman 
who  followed  a  noble  lady  in  this  kingdom,  who  would 
often  comfdain,  that  the  greatest  inconvaoienoe  he 
found  in  her  service  was,  his  beii^  forc^  to  drink» 
And  the  better  he  is^  the  more  he  shall  find  it.  .  .The 
eyes  of  many  are  upon  the  eminent ;  and  servan^i 
especially  those  of  the  lower  rank,  are. of  su<eh,low 
bree<Ung,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  any  other. enterr 
tainment.    We  may  observe,  that  drunkenness  ^v^ 
first  takes  its  footing,  in  the  most  barbarous  nations^ 
The  Scythians  were  such  lovers  of  it,  that  it  grew  into 
their  name:  and  if  you  except  Anachaisis,  how  barren 
were  they  both  of  wit  and  .mannersi !    The  Gr^^ians, 
I  cmtesp,  practbe4  it ;.  but  when  it  became  a  habit 
with  them,  they  mightily  decayed  in  brain.    Th^ 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  most 
civilized  people,  I  do  not  find  tainted  with  this  vice. 
I  like  a  cup,  to  brisk  the  spirits ;  but  continuance  dulls 
them.     It  is  less  labour  to  plow,  than  to  pot  it :  and 
forced  healths  dd  infinitely  ^add  to  the  iriuomeness 
of  it. 
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>  N€m  pgQ  te,  amdide  Bamati ! 


Jnvitwn  quaiiam :  nee  variU  ohnia  frondihut  ^ 

Sub  divum  rapiam.     Sava  tene  cum  Berecynthio 

Comu  tympana;  qua  subsequitur  aecus  amor  sui, 

Et  toUens  vacuum,  pltts  nimio,  gloria  vertican, 

Arcanique  fides  prodiga^  perhcidior  nitro. 

Hor.  1. 1.  Od«  If. 

Great  god  of  the  vine,  who  dost  candour  approve, 

I  ne'er  will  thy  statutes  profanely  remove ; 

I  ne'er  will  thy  rites,  so  mysterious,  betray 

To  the  broad  glaring  eye  of  the  tale-telling  day. 

Oh !  stop  the  loud  cymbal,  the  comet's  alarms^ 

Whose  sound,  when  the  bacchanal's  bosom  it  warms. 

Arouses  self-love,  by  blindness  misled. 

And  vanity,  lifting  alofl  the  light  head; 

And  honour,  of  prodigal  spirits,  that  shews, 

Traaeparent  as  glass,  all  the  sterols  it  knows. 

Let  me  rather  be  disliked  for  not  being  a  beast,  than 
be  good-fellowed  with  a  sot,  for  being  one.  Sbme 
laugh  at  me,  for  being  sober :  and  I  laugh  at  them^ 
for  being  drunk.  Let  their  pleasures  crown  them, 
and  their  mirth  abound ;  the  next  day  they  will  feel 
the  inconvenience  of  it.  Sibite^  et  pergracamini,  6 
Cimmerii!  Ehrietatem  stupor ^  dolors  imbecillitas, 
morhus^ettnors  ipsa  comitantur. — ^Plaut.  Most.  Act  1. 
Sc.  1.  Drink  on  and  revel,  O  je  Cimmerians !  Your 
drunkenness  is  attended  by  stupefaction  of  the  mmd, 
by  lowness  of  spirits,  by  imbedlity,  by  disease,  and 
even  by  death  itself. 


OP    MARRIAGE    AND   SINGLE    LIFE. 

Xn£  begt  chastity  of  all,  I  hcM  to  be  matruomiai 
diastity,  when  husband  and  wife  are  constant  to 
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each  other.  Even  satuie  and  poficjr  reqnife  t^t  this 
constancy  should  be  invioIaUy  kept.  First,  in  Teq>ect 
of  the  impureness  of  mixed  posterity ;  and  next,  in 
respect  oi  peace  and  concord  among  men.  Some  have 
complained  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  tying  man  so 
strictly  in  this  respect,  that  when  matches  turn  out 
ill,  there  is  no  means  of  remedy;  but  surely,  if  a 
liberty  of  change  were  permitted,  all  would  grow 
into  confusion ;  and  a  door  would  be  opened  to  many 
evils,  arising  firom  humour  only,  whidi  by  this  neces- 
sity, are,  as  it  were,  digested,  and  made  straight 
agaEdd.  Those  I  observe  to  agree  best,  who  are  of 
free  natures,  not  subjed;  to  the  fits  of  choler.  Their 
freedom  shuts  out  jealousy,  which  is  the  canker  of 
wedlock ;  and  divides  both  joy  and  sorrow.  And  when 
hearts  alike  disclosle,  they  ev^  link  in  love.  Self^con- 
ceited  peojde  never  agree  well  together:  they  are 
wilAil  in  their  brawls,  and  reason  cannot  recoodle 
them.  But  the  worst  is,  when  self-conceit  lights  on 
the  womto:  she  will  think  to  rule,  because  she  has 
the  subtiiler  brain,  and  the  man  will  lock  for  it,  as 
the  prvriiegt  of  his  sex ;  and  when  wit  is  at  war  with 
prerogative,  there  is  sure  to  be  mad  work.  A  woman 
with  a  wise  soul,  is  undoubtedly  the  fittest  companion 
for  man :  Mh^rwise,  God  would  have  given  lum  a 
*  fiiaad  rather  than  a  wife.  It  is  the  crown  of  blessings, 
when  in  one  wonum  a  man  findeth  both  a  wife  and 
a  ftiend.  Single  life  cannot  have  this  hajqpinesB; 
{though,  in  some  minds,  it  has  many  whidi  it  prefers 
to  it  This,  has  fewer  cares,  and  more  knigings;  fartt 
inarriage  has  fewer  longings,  and  more  cat^  And»  m 
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?I  timM,  caves  in  nnu^iiage  may  be  desirable,  so  I  think, 
jdesire  in  singid  liie,'  H  not  an  evil  ci'  so  great  a  size, 
as  some  men  #6uld  have  it  to  be.  Single  life  I  will 
'iik€  in  sotne^'  whose  minds  can  siiffb*  continentj;  but 
riiould  all/men  live  thus;  a  Irandred  years  would  make 
the  worid  a  desert;'  And  this  alone  may  excuse  me, 
if  I  pv^t£st  marriage. 


OF  cfHARmr. 

'  OfiABiiTY  is  communicated  goodness,  and  without 
iti'tnbn  is^O  better  thdki  a  beast,  praying  for  himself 
aloaa.  Certtainly  thcire  are  niore  men  live  upon  cha- 
(ritj/vthaib  therrare  who  subsiM  of  themseivek.  The 
•wmU,  which!  ia  chiairied  together  by  intermmgied 
lore;  would  shatter  and  fiA  to  [Mccei,  if  charity 
riKMdd  chaiKe  to  die.  There  ate  sofaie  tUiqps  in  th^ 
(wtue,  which  seeto  to  give  it  the  precedetice  of  idl 
iidkarivirtuesi.  With  kndwled^  with  valour,  with 
modeat)r,  And  ib  with  other  jiarticular  virtues^  a  man 
may  be  infected  with  some  contrary  vice;'Mt  with 
charity,  we  cannot  be  ill  at  alL  Hencfe,!  take  it,  is 
Ethat  saying  in  Timotliy,  The  end,  or  eanmmmafion 
^M^  Lawi  is  'Idve,  out  (^  ajmre  heart.  Habere 
mmia^iaeramenta,  et  ^nabii  esse  pateet:  habere 
^mtOem  thmritaiem,  etimdm  •eue  nmipotettz  stdd 
'At^stkr  of  okL  ON;her  vtttues'  ar^  restrictive,.  )and 
4o(ft[  to'a  nan'H  sdf;  b«t 'this  takes  allthe'wdjM  ftr 
itfolgect,  and  lAiere  is  aotliii^  that  hafli  seiise  but  is 
^e>better  ibr  iCir  eactecise.  Tnde^  HoChing  makes  m 
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more  l^etnito  Cod,  t^ti  diaMtf.  As  oB  tUhigfi  lore 
iatd  with  hi»  gdodiiesd^  so-  aK  ^  partak^^S'^*  tte 
^ood  m«a*s  spfeeufidg  love  r  nayi  it  is  that  wMcH  ght^ 
life  to  all  the  Mee  of  btb^  virtue^;  it  Is  that  wlndi 
tbJsikes'tia^mio'aLpp^iA^aet.  Wisdom  tad  sdicsnee  at« 
#orth  nothing,  unJ^sd  thef  be  distanl^tire,  eond  )diedar« 
th^selves  to  tli^  l^^Ul  Wealth  « iiseless  Wheti'Iocked 
ikpitia  laidser^s- treakire;  It  ^  chaiify  only  that^ttiiA:e(li 
riches  worth  the  owning.  We  may  obsen^  when 
charitable  mai  have  n«}e4*  thi&  worid  hath  flourished, 
and  enjojed  the  Uesstags  of  peace  and  prosperity ; 
the  times  hare  been  more  feasant  and  smooth ;  nor 
have  any  princes  sat  more  secure  or  firm  on  thdr 
thrones  than  those  who  have  been  clement  and 
benign :  as  Titus,  Xn^an^  Ai>t4miiie»  and  others :  and 
how  hard  and  unhappy  have  those  times  been,  in 
which  cruel  men  have  had  the  sway  \  Cicero  says  of 
Sylla's  time:  Nemo,  iUo  invito,  nee  bona,  nee  pa- 
triam,  nee  vitam  reHnere  ^pofuerat.  And  when  the 
senate  in  coundl,  was  iiMred^  at  the  cry  of  seven 
thousand  Roman»  whom  he  hdd  sent  to  execution  at 
one  time,  he  bade  'them  mind  their  business,  for  it 
was  only  a  few  seditionists  whom  he  had  commanded 
to  be  slain.  There  iiro  some  who  delight  to  see  a 
Rome  in  flames,  and  who  can  linger  men  to  martyr- 
dom, and  make  them  die  by  piecemeaL  Tiberius 
told  one  tbs^t  pejtitipned  to  be  quickly  killed,  that  he 
was  not  yet  his  friend.  And  Yitelljius  would  needs 
see  the  scriveiji<^,  dWii^  14s,pne;ispnj(^  said,  he 

would  feed  his  ej^ea  mth  the.sig^.  liwimder  where 
such  men  have  ttieii('miB<fe'^»«i4Killier  CM  nor  man. 
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nor  nature  ever  tna«le  them  audi  ;-^-4)ie7  muit  bpnow 
it  from  the  wilderne^,  from  the  rude  savi^,  and 
firoQA  tonpentiog  eqpiritfiu  Wh^n  the  leg  will  not  bear 
t2ie  body»  niop  the  3toqQta<^  digest  wliat  it  reodvest 
nor  the  h|ai4  be  pervioeahlQ  to  the  dir^ng  head,  the 
wh(^  must  certainly  languish  and  die  *. — so  also,  in 
the  body  of  the  world,  whai  its  m^nbers  are  uncha* 
litabte  and  hostile  towards  each  other,  its  frame  must 
fitdl  to  pieces. 

IhiSd  munduB,  Btabilifide, 
Omcorda  vmiai  wicet : 
,  ^u6d  jmgitauiia  semina 

Fcedus  perpetuum  ienent : 
Studd  Phahus  roteum  diem^ 
Curru  provehit  aureo : 
V$  ^MOi  dmxerii  Bdipfif^t 
Phatbe  n0cHku$  i$HpcreB : 
Utfiuctui  amdum  mare  , 
CerioJSne  coerceai^ 
Nc  ierrU  lictat  vagit 
Lato9  tendere  tertnmos  :-^ 
..  JiMcrartOR^iertoi  %«# 

(ToTOM  9c^ekgt^  rtg€m» 
Bi  Ctelo  imperitmu)  avor, 
Hie  si/rena  remUerit^ 
Quidquid  nunc  amat  inticem, 
..    Bellkm  eoniinud  gerei  ; 
Ei^wmnumiocidJUe 
Pulchrii  maiilm  incUantp 
Certtnt  solvere  machinam, 

Boet  de  CooioUitioiie,  1.  U.  m.  S. 
What's  that  whereby  the  world  sustains 

The  same  unerring  faithful  round; 
Whereby  eabk  principle  remains 
In  due  oonnecticm  firmly  boini4  ^ 
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What's  that  whereby  ApdUo  cheers 

The  world  with  day's  progressive  Ught ; 
So  that  when  Hesperus  appears^ 

Diana  regulates  the  night; 
So  that  the  reflueht  tide  may  break 

The  force  of  the  derouring  sea. 
Lest  it  should  bury  in  th'  attack/ 

The  earth  with  its  profundity  ? 
The  pow'r  which  earth  and  sea  obey. 

The  pow'r  which  rules  in  heaven  above. 
That  pow'r  which  bears  such  mighty  sway. 

Extending  over  all, is  love. 

If  love  should  once  let  go  the  rein. 

All  those  ^at  make  it  now  their  care 
To  love,  and  to  be  lov'd  again. 

Would  carry  on  continual  war: 
All  things  which  now  to  others  lend. 

That  all  in  one  may  life  enjoy. 
Would  then  but  severally  tend. 

The  common  fabric  to  destroy. 

The  world  contains  nothing  which  has  not  some  qua- 
lity^ which  is  of  use  to  other  works  of  creation ;— the 
air,  yields  fowls;  the  water,  fish;  the  earth,  finiit;  an4 
all  these,  jrield  something  from  themselves,  for  the 
use  not  only  of  man,  but  of  each  other.  Surely,  he 
who  is  rightly  minded  must  not  think  his  charity  to 
one  in  need,  a  courtesy ;  but  a  debt  which  nature,  at 
his  first  being,  bound  him  to  pay.  I  would  not  witter 
a  stnlnge  ground,  to  leave  my  oWn  in  drought ;  yet  I 
think,  to  every  thing  which  has  sense,  there  is  a  kind 
of  pity  owing.  Solomon's  good  man  is  merciful^  even 
to  hie  beast.  Let  my  mind  be  charitaUe,  that  God 
may  accept  me.  Let  my  actions  express  it^:  thitt  maxi 
may  be  bemfited..  . 
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OF   TRAVEL. 

It  was  a  frequent  sajing  of  Alexander,  That  he  had 
discovered  mare  iy  kU  eyes  than  eAer  kmgs  could 
comprehend  in  their  thoughig.  In  thi0»  be  rdbiredto 
travel.    There  is  no  map  like  tihe  view  of  a  country. 
Experience  is  the  best  informer ;  and  one  journey  will 
9hew  us  more  than  any  description  can.   Some  would 
not  have  a  man  move  out  of  bis  own  country ;  and 
Claudian  mentions  it  as  a  haf^iness^  for  one's  birth, 
life,  and  burial,  to  have  been  all  in  one  parish.    But 
surely,  travel  is  of  service  to  man.  He  has  lived  as  if 
locked  up  in  a  larger  chest,  who  has  never  seen  any 
but  his  own  land.     One  who  is  learned,  honest,  and 
who  has  travelled,  is  the  best  compound  of  man,  and 
can  correct  the  vices  of  one  country  with  the  virtues  of 
atioUier.  Italy,  England,  Francte^  ami  S|iain,  are  a»  the 
6ourt  oi  the  world ;  Gemnny,  Demnark,  and  Chiniw 
are  a&  the  dty ;  and  he  wJiOihas  not  seen  the:  best  tf 
Uttese^  is  a HMe  lame  in  knowledge.    Yet  I  thftikfft 
l9ot  fit,  that  e^rery  man  should  tra^rel.   It  makes  a  wka 
man  better,  but  a  tbcl  worse,  for  he  attends  to  nothing 
Imt  the  public  si^ts,  the  exotic  manners,  the  apieriai 
and  the  viees  of  the  counter  he  visits.    A  traarelliBg 
focA  is  tile  slMne  of  all  nations :  be  shanm  his  owni 
by  his  conduct  rtfroad:  he  sdmrnes-oth^rs,  1^  bringirig 
borne  nothing  but  their  folBea.   A  mao>  to  improve 
bfansdf  by  travel^  ought  ta  observe  and  commant  am 
what  be  sees,  notii^  as  xnQf  tlie  bad^  to  avoid  i^  as 
the  ^ood,  to  make  use  of  it;— and  witlimt 
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these  things  by  the  pen,  they  will  pass  away  without 
profiting  him.  One  can  hardly  conceive  how  much 
the  committing  of  a  thou^t  to  paper,  fixes  it  in  the 
mind.  He  who  does  this,  can,  when  he  pleases,  gt> 
over  his  journey  again  in  his  closet.  It  were  an  exceU 
lent  thing  in  a  state,  to  have  always  a  select  numbw 
of  youth,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  to  send  abroad 
at  years  of  some  maturity,  for  education.  Thdbr 
parents  could  not  better  dispose  of  them,  than  in  thua 
dedicating  them  to  the  commonwealth;  n<Mr  could 
tbey  themsdves  be  in  a  fairer  way  of  preferment ; 
and  tha^  is  no  question  but  they  might  prove  highly 
serviceaUe  to  the  state,  on  their  return  home,  weU 
versed  in  the  world  and  foreign  languages,  and  weU 
read  in  men ;  which,  for  policy  and  negociation,  is 
much  better  than  any  book-learning,  though  never 
so  deep  and  extensive.  Bdng  abroad,  the  best  is  to 
converse  with  the  best,  and  not  to  choose  by  the  eye, 
but  by  fame.  For  politics^  instruction  is  to  be  had, 
at  the  court ;  for  traffic,  among  merchants ;  for  reU* 
gions  rkes,  among  the  dei^ ;  for  government,  among 
the  lawyers ;  and  as  for  the  countary  itself  and  rural 
knowledge,  the  boors  and  peasantry  can  best  help 
fou,  Cnriofikies  evigfat  not  to  be  n^ected,  espedaUy 
aati(piities;  for  these  shew  us  the  ingenuity  of  past 
ages,  and  include  in  thMi  both  sample  and  prec^ 
1^  compasmg  tbeae  with  modem  inventions,  we  may 
see  how  the  world  improves  in  knowledge.  But  above 
aU,  seatA  cnit  men  of  distinguisfadd  attd  stipend 
mopt.  There  h  no  monumeni  Kke  a  livjog  wortfajr 
We  sball  be  sure  to  iind  attti«thii«  mhim,  to 
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kindle  our  fcurulties  and  enlarge  our  minds,  and  rouse 
us  to  a  generous  emulation  of  his  virtues.  Parts  of 
extraordinary  note  cannot  so  lie  hid,  but  they  will 
shine  forth  through  the  tongue  and  behaviour,  to  the 
admiration  and  advantage  of  beholders ;  but,  unless  a 
man  has  judgment  to  direct  him,  he  will,  at  his 
return,  find  all  his  labour  lost.  Some  men,  by  travel, 
change  in  nothing:  and  some  again,  change  too 
much.  Indeed  the  moral  outside,  wheresoever  we  be, 
may  seem  best,  when  something  fitted  to  the  nation 
we  are  in :  but  wherever  I  should  go  or  stay,  I  would 
ever  keep  to  my  God  and  friends,  unchangeably. 
Howsoever  he  returns,  he  makes  an  ill  voyage,  who 
changes  his  faith  with  his  tongue  and  garm^its. 


OP   MUSIC. 

Jvlusic  is  more  for  pleasure  than  for  profit,  and  of 
all  music,  that  is  best  which  comes  from  an  articulate 
voice ;  nature  being  always  most  lovely,  in  an  un-^ 
affected  and  spontaneous  flowing.  A  dextrous  art 
shews  cunning  and  industry,  rather  than  judgment 
and  genius.  It  is  a  kind  of  disparagement  to  be  a 
cunning  fidlar;  it  argues  a  man's  neglect  oi  better 
employments,  and  shews  that  he  has  spent  much 
titne  upon  a  thing  unnecessary.  Hence  it  has  been 
counted  ill,  for  great  men  to  sing  or  play,  like  a 
professional  musician.  Philip  a^ed  Alexander,  if  he 
were  not  ashamed  that  he  sang  so  skilfiilly.  Many  a 
mind  has  been  seduced  to  evil  by  the  ear.  StraUmicd 
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took  Mithridates  by  a  song.  Lively  tunes  cheer  the 
mind;  grave  ones  render  it  melancholy;  lofly  ones 
raise  and  elevate  it.  Whose  dull  blood  will  not 
caper  in  his  veins,  when  the  very  air  he  breathes 
in,  fnsketh  in  a  tickled  motion  ?  Who  can  but  fix  his 
eye^  and  thoughts,  when  he  hears  sighs  and  dying 
gioans,  described  by  the  mournful  instrument?  I 
think  he  has  not  a  mind  rightly  formed,  whose  zeal  is 
not  inflamed  by  an  heavenly  anthem.  Music  is  good 
or  bad,  according  to  the  effect  it  produces.  As  the 
Spartans  used  it,  it  was  an  excitement  to  valour  and 
honourable  deeds ;  but  then,  they  were  so  careful  of 
the  manner  of  it,  as  to  fine  Terpander,  and  nail  his 
harp  to  a  post,  for  being  too  inventive,  by  adding  a 
string  to  it  more  than  usual ;  though  by  his  playing, 
and  his  poetry,  he  had  appeased  a  sedition  against 
the  state.  Sometimes,  light  notes  are  useful ;  as  in 
times  of  general  joy,  an^  when  the  mind  is  depressed 
by  madness.  But  certainly  those  are  best,  whidh 
enflame  zeal,  encite  courage,  or  induce  gravity.  One 
^is  for  religion,  as  among  the  Jews;  the  other  for  war, 
as  imiong  the  Grecians  and  Romans ;  and  the  last  for 
peace  and  morality:  thus  Orpheus  civilized  the  satyrs 
and  barbarians.  Those  who  alt(^ether  despise  music, 
may  well  be  suspected  to  be  somewhat  of  a  savage 
nature.  We  find  that  in  heaven  there  are  hallelujahs 
sung.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  helper  both  to  good  and  ill; 
and  .will  therefore  honour  it,  when  it  moves  to  virtue, 
and  beware  off  it,  when  it  leads  to  vice. 
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YSi  felltham'8  resolves. 


OP    REPENTANCE. 

He  that  win  not  repent  brings  himself  to  nmi. 
Nor  is  he  truly  penitent,  that  is  not  progressive  ia 
the  moticm  of  aspiring  goodness.  A  man  should 
wen  be  aware  of  the  step  which  he  has  already 
stumUed  on.  An  evil  action  suddenly  fallen  into,  is 
loathed  by  him  who  committed  it ;  and  he  is  raigfa- 
tUy  careless,  who  does  not  grow  more  vigilant,  <»  an 
enemy  that  hath  once  surprised  him.  But  the 
danger  is,  when  we  glide  in  a  smoothed  way :  for 
then,  we  shaU  never  return  of  ourselves  alone. 
Doubtless,  repentance  is  ao  powerful,  that  it  cannot 
but  be  the  gift  of  Deity,  said  the  Ronum  Theodosius. 
That  Uving  men  die,  is  usual  and  natural ;  but  that 
dead  men  live  again  by  repentance,  is  a  woik  of  the 
Godhead  only.  How  £Eur,  hgw  secure  should  we  ran 
in  vice,  did  not  the  powo*  of  goodness  dbeck  iis  in 
our  fun-Uown  saiL  That  is  the  best  life,  which  is  a 
Uttle  sprinkled  with  the  salt  of  crosses.  The  oth^, 
would  be  quickly  rank  and  tainted.  There  are 
those  whose  paths  are  washed  with  butter,  and  the 
rosebud  crowns  them :  but  it  is  a  mis^y  to  live  in 
oiled  vice,  when  her  ways  are  made  slippery  with 
her  own  slime.  Heaven  is  not  had  without  repent- 
ance ;  and  repentance  seldom  meets  a  man  in  jollity, 
in  the  career  of  hjst,  and  the  blood^s  loose  riot.  A 
father  said  of  David ;  he  sinned,  as  kings  «se  to  do; 
but  he  repented,  sighed,  and  wept,  as  kings  have 
used  not  to  do.     I  would  not  be  so  happy,  as  to 
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want  the  means  whereby  I  might  be  penitait  I  am 
sure  no  man  can  live  without  sfai :  and  I  am  sure  no 
sinner  can  be  saved,  without  it  Nor  is  this  in  a 
mafiTs  own  choice,  to  take  it  up  when  he  please. 
Surely,  man,  that  would  never  leave  sin,  would 
never  of  himself,  bejgin  to  repent.  It  were  best,  if 
possible,  to  live  so^  as  we  might  not  need  it:  but 
since  I  can  neither,  not  need  it,  nor  give  it  myself, 
I  will  pray  Him  to  ^ve  it  me,  who  after  be  hath 
given  me  thiisij  w£Q  |^ve  me  both  release  and  glory. 


OF.  WAR    JOfi^  SOLDIERS. 

As  we  see  in  bees,  when  the  hive  multiplies  and 
fills,  nature  teaches  it  a  way  to  ease  itself  by  swarms : 
•Q  tbt  world  and  nations^  when  Aey  grow,  ^ver- 
populous,  dischaiy  themselves  by  troops  and  bands* 
The  causes  of  all  w^,  may  be  reduced  to  five 
heads, — ambitioD,  avaace^  revenge,  providence,  and 
defenct.  The  two  firrt,  were  the  most  usual  causes 
of  war  among  the  heathens  Yet  what  all  the  con- 
^wred  called  pride  and  covetousness,  the  Romans 
flftd  Grecians  would  have  to  be  honour  and  increase 
of  mXkfite.  The  ficrat  origin  of  war,  TibuUus  will 
needs  have  to  be  gold: — 

ttuisfait,  horrendos  primus  qui  protutU  ermii  9 

Oudmftrut,  et  vtriferteus  ilUftdt  f 
T\mc  cades  hmnmmm  gemerit  tw%t  prmtia  naia  ; 

Jiinc  hreoior  dine  mortis  aperta  via  est. 
At  nihil  ilk  miser  meruit ;  nos  ad  mala  nostra 

VertimuSt  in  savas  quod  dedit  illeferaS- 
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Divitii  hoc  vitium  ett  auri  :  nee  bellafuerunt,  - 

Faginus  adstabat  dum  scyphta  ante  dapes, 

Non  arces,  nan  valltts  erat ;  somnumqtte  petebat 

Securu3  saturas  dux  gregis  inter  oves. 

li.  9.  EL  Ml 

Who  was  the  first  that  forg'd  the  deadly  hlade  > 
Of  rugged  steel  his  savage  soul  was  made ; 
By  him,  bis  bloody  flag  ambition  wavM ; 
And  grisly  carnage  through  the  battle  raved. 
Yet  wherefore  blame  him  ?  We  're  ourselves  to  blame  ; 
Arms  first  were  forg'd  to  kill  the  savage  game; 
Death-dealing  battles  were  upknown  of  old; 
Death-dealing  battles  took  their  rise  from  gold; 
When  beechen  bowls,  on  oaken  tables  stood. 
When  temp'rate  acorns  were  our  fathers'  food ; 
The  swain  slept  peaceful  with  his  flocks  around ; 
No  trench  was  open'd,  and  no  fortress  frown'd. 

Wars  which  hare  arisen  from  the  propagation  of 
religion,  have  never  been  of  such  fisrce,  as  since  the 
Mohammedan  law,  and  Catholic  cause,  have  dis- 
turbed nations.  Yet  certainly,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  religion  in  blood,  is  to  condemn  it,  before  we 
teach  it.  The  sword  may  force  nature,  and  destroy 
the  body,  but  cannot  make  the  mind  believe  that 
lawful,  which  is  begun  in  unlawfulness.  As  for 
those  of  revenge,  I  see  not  but  it  may  be  justifiable 
for  a  prince,  even  by  war,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
himself  and  people ;  and  the  reason  is^  that  in  such 
cases  of  injury,  the  whole  naticm  is  interested,  and 
tjie  reparation  is  oftentimes  more  due  to  tiie  subject, 
than  to  the  sovereign.  Wars  of  providence  may 
well  have  a  pass:  as  when  princes  make  war,  to 
avoid  war.    When  they  see  a  storm  inevitably  rising. 


\  ^ 
'• 
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it  is  good  to  meet  it,  and  break  its  f(Mroe.  Were 
they  to  sit  still,  until  the  Uow  be  given,  they  might 
be  undone  by  their  forbearance.  As  for  wars  of 
defence,  religion  and  all  the  rules  of  nature  plead  for 
them.  There  are  three  qualities  which  military 
commanders  ought  to  possess ;  they  should  be  wis^ 
valiant,  and  experiaoced.  Wiadom  in  a  genera)^ 
often  ends  the  war,  without  war.  Of  all  victories, 
the  Romans  thoti^ht  that  best,  which  was  the  least 
stained  with  blood.  They  were  content  to  let  Ca- 
millus  triumph,  when  he  Imd  not  fought.  In  these 
times,  such  conduct  is  especially  requisite,  since 
stratagems  and  advantages  are  now  more  in  use 
than  the  open  and  daring  mode  of  warfare.  Yet 
valiant,  a  commander  must  be ;  else  he  grows  con- 
temptible, loses  his  command,  and,  by  his  own  fear, 
infects  his  troops  with  cowardice.  To  the  eternal 
honour  of  Cssar,  Cicero  reports,  that  in  all  his 
military  addons,  there  was  not  to  be  found  one  ito 
but  always  a  vent:  as  if  he  scorned  in  all  his  onsets, 
to  be  any  thing  but  a  leader;  always  teaching  by 
.tiie  strongest  authority,  his  own  forwardness,  his 
own  example.  Wisdom  and  valour,  however,  not- 
withstanding their  excellence,  are  lame,  without 
experience.  Let  the  commander  be  never  so  learned, 
his  books  cannot  direct  his  designs,  in  particulars : 
and  though  he  be  perfect  in  a  paper-plot,  where  his 
eye  has  all  in  view,  he  will  fail  in  a  si^e,  where  he 
sees  but  a  limb  at  once :  besides,  experience  puts  a 
credit  on  his  actions,  and  makes  him  far  more  prompt 
in  his  undertakings.     And,  indeed,  there  is  a  great 
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deal  of  KMom,  "wky  we  Aonld  mpeet  lam,  whfi^ 
with  an  unsuflied  brareiy,  has  grown  old  m  armk. 
When  every  minute,  death  seems  to  pass  by  and  shsift 
him,  he  is  as  one  whom  the  Supreme  God  has  cand 
for,  and,  by  a  particular  guard,  has  defended  in  the 
hiul  of  death.  It  is  true,  a  martial  life  is  temptiiig 
to  exorbitancy ;  yet  this  is  more  among  the  common 
sort,  than  among  those  who,  by  a  noble  fareediiig, 
are  aUe  to  command*  Waot,  i^eness,  and  a  fiunflir 
arity  wkh  scenes  of  blood,  have  hardened  them  to 
outrages.  It  was  with  aud^  that  Lucan  was  so  01A 
of  charity: 

Nulla  JidcB,  pietaaqui  virit,  §m  cMtrm  4e^umtur, 

VcnaicMme  mmtus :  ihifas,  M  maximm  mtrces^ 

Ub.  10. 

Nor  faith,  nor  conscience^  common  fioldiers  carry : 
Best  pay  is  right :  their  hands  are  mercenary. 

As  to  weapons  of  war,  they  differ  much  from  those 
of  ancient  times:  and  I  believe,  the  invention  of 
ordnance  hath  mightily  saved  the  lives  of  men.  They 
command  at  such  distance,  and  are  so  iiTesistible,that 
men  come  not  to  the  shock  of  a  battle,  as  fbrmerity. 
We  may  observe,  that  the  greatest  numbers  have 
&llen  by  those  weapons,  which  have  brou§^  the 
contending  parties  nearest  together.  Formerly,  the 
pitched  field  was  the  trial ;  and  men  were  so  engaged, 
tiiat  they  could  not  come  off,  till  blood  had  decided 
the  victory.  The  same  advantages  are  still*  and 
rather  greator  now,  than  of  dd  time :  the  wind,  the 
mm,  the  better  ground.  In  fimner  wars,  the  air  was 
ever  cJear :  but  now,  the  use  of  arms  do  mist  and 
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tbidteii  it;  whkh,  wMi  other  disadvantages,  mirjr 
soon  endanger  an  army.  Wars  are  of  the  same  nature 
88  oflfencesy  Neee^se  eH  ut  venkmt^  they  must  be; 
yet,  V4B  inducenti!  they  are  mightily  in  &ult,  who 
eause  them.  Even  reason  teaches  us  to  cast  the  blood 
of  the  slain,  upon  the  unjust  aiithors  g£  it.  That 
which  gives  the  mind  security,  is  a  just  cause,  and  a 
just  deputation.  Let  me  have  but  these,  and  I  shall 
think  this,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  manly  ways 
of  dying. 


OP   PUBLIC   SCANDAL. 

It  is  unhappiness  enough  tor  a  man  to  be  rotten 
within ;  but  when  by  his  conduct,  he  casts  a  stain  on 
a  wlide  society,  his  guilt  will  gnaw  him  with  a  sharper 
tooth.  All  men  desire,  that  by  distressing  their  foes, 
they  may  gladden  their  friend ;  but  he  who  inrings 
scandal  on  a  church  or  nation,  makes  his  friends 
mourn,  and  his  enemies  rejoice.  One  bad  man  may 
throw  discredit  on  the  warranted  and  maintained 
cause  of  a  country.  Blots  appear  more  striking  in 
a  strict  life,  than  in  a  loose  one.  No  man  wonders 
at  the  swine's  wallowing  in  the  dirt :  but  to  see  an 
ermine  mired,  is  matter  of  surprise.  Where  do  vices 
shew  so  foul,  as  in  a  minister,  when  he  shall  be  hea-^ 
venly  in  his  pulpit  only  ?  They  wound  the  Grospd, 
who,  preaching  it  to  the  world,  live  as  if  they  thought 
to  go  to  Heaven  some  other  w^  than  that  they  teach 
the  peojde.  How  unseemly  is  it,  when  a  grave  cas* 
sodc  shall  be  Kned  with  a  wanton  reveller,  and  with 
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crimes,  whidi  make  a  loose  one  odious.  Surelf ,  God 
will  be  severest  against  those,  that  will  wear  his  badge, 
and  profess  themselves  his  servants,  and  yet  inwaitUy 
ade  with  the  devil,  and  lusts.  They  tarnish  his  ho- 
nour, and  cause  the  profieme  to  jest  at  his  holiness. 
We  see  that  the  prince  suffers  horn  the  £Edling8  of  his 
ambassador;  and  a  servant's  ill  action  smnewhat 
touches  the  reputation  of  his  master,  who  can  only 
free  himself  by  de&veridg  him  iq>  to  justice  or 
by  discarding  him ;  otherwise,  he  would  be  con^- 
dered  to  patronize  his  misconduct.  Other  offences 
God  may  punish ;  but  this,  he  assuredly  will, — lest  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  triumph  against  him.  For  this 
sin,  David  received  his  punishment  i-^^eamse  he  had 
given  great  occasion  to  the  enemies  ^  God  to  blas^ 
jpheme,  the  child  must  die.  Surely,  the  vices  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth  did  mightily  hurt  the  cause  of 
papacy :  till  then,  princes  were  afiraid  of  bulls  and 
excommunications.  What  a  stain  it  was  to  Chris- 
tendom, for  the  Turk  to  be  able  to  pull  a  Christian 
king's  violated  covenant  fi^om  his  bosom,  in  the  war, 
and  present  it  to  the  Almighty,  as  the  act  of  those 
who  professed  themselves  his  servants !  Beware  how 
thy  actions  fight  against  thy  tongue  or  pen.  One 
bad  action  will  pull  thee  down  more,  than  many  good 
reports  can  build  thee  up.  As  he  who  finames  the 
strongest  arguments  against  himself,  and  then  fully 
answers  them,  does  the  best  defend  his  cause :  so  he 
whof  lives  strictest,  and  then  forgoes  his  hold,  does 
most  disgrace  his  patron.  Sins  of  this  nature,  are 
not  faults,  to  ourselves  alone ;  but  by  a  kind  of  axgu- 
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menCative  vraj,  do  dishonour  God  in  their  conse- 
quences. And  even  all  the  church  of  sincerdy  good 
men,  suffer  in  a  seeming  good.man's  falL  This  is  to 
be  rdigiouslj  wicked.  If  thou  be  unsound  within^ 
sdl  not  the  glorious  robe  of  truth,  by  putting  it  upon 
iky  unworthy  form.  When  Diogenes  saw  a  wantcm 
vaunting  in  a  lion's  skin,  he  caUed  unto  him,  tofor^ 
hear  to  make  virtues  garment  blush.  And  indeed, 
virtue  is  ashamed,  when  she  has  a  disgraceM  servant. 
When  those  whidi  should  be  suns,  are  eclipsed,  the 
lesser  stars  will  lose  their  light  and  splendour.  The 
cruelty  and  blood-thirstiness  of  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
conquests  in  the  New  Wcnid,  have  done  move  to  keqp 
others  £rom  their  £Edth,  than  all  their  power  and  in* 
fluence  have  won  them  proselytes.  Some  would  ncA 
bdieve  there  was  any  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  in 
Heaven, because  thare  were  Spaniards  there;  sohate- 
fiil  can  detected  vice  make  that,  which  is  even  good- 
ness itself*  Second  only  to  eternal  goodness,  is  a  wise 
man,  uncomipt  in  hi9  life ;  his  soul  shines  fiorth,  and 
the  lustre  of  it,  attracts  others  who  admire  his  worth, 
to  imitate  him.  The  best  is,  to  Itet  the  same  spirit 
guide  both  the  hand  and  tongue. .  I  will  never  pro- 
fess, whftt  I  will  not  strive  to  practise;  and  will  think 
it  better  to  be  a  crooked  timber,  than  a  straight  Mock 
for  men  to  stumble  on. 


THAT    DIVINITY    DOES    NOT   CROSS    NATURE,    SO 
MUCH   AS   EXCEED   IT. 

JDiTiifiTY  and  morality  are  not  so  different,  but 
that:they  may  well  live  together :  for,  if  nature  be 
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rectified  bjr  refigbn,  religion  again  is  strengthened 
by  oatvre.  And  as  some  liold  of  firte,  that  there  is 
nothing  whidi  happens  betow,  which  is  not  written 
above  in  the  st«*s,  onfy  that  we  hare  not  sk9i  to  find 
it :  So»  I  bdieTe,  there  is  nothing  in  religion,  contrary 
to  reason,  tf  we  knew  it  rightly.  As  to  the  condnct 
of  man  in  society,  and  his  own  true  happiness,  philoso*- 
phy  hath  very  much  agreed  with  Scripture.  Nay,  I 
think  I  may  also  add,  for  defining  of  God,  excepting 
the  Trinity,  as  neaily  as  man  can  conceive  him.  How 
exact  hath  it  made  justice  ?  How  rightly  directed 
krre?  Exalting  with  great  force,  all  those  graees^ 
which  are  in  any  way  amiable.  He  who  examines 
Plato^  will  find  that  he  makes  God  the  solum  summmm 
iwam,  whidi  is  to  be  (4»tained  by  a  pore  and  vir* 
tuouaUlb.  For  defining  God;  my  opinion  is,  that 
man,  neither  by  divinity  nor  pfaiioaophy,  can,  as  they 
say,  qmidditativi,  tell,  what  he  is.  It  is  fitter  fbr  man 
toi  adore  and  admire  Him,  than  in  vain  to  study  t# 
conprehend  Hinu  The  clogged  and  limited  fiicidties 
of  nnm  can  never  aonnd  Him,  who  is  the  unimagtn^ 
aible  fountain  of  spirits ;  and  from  whom,  all  things^ 
by  a  gradud  derivation,  have  their  light,  life,  and 
being.  Pfaitosophy  and  religion  will  be  found  to 
agree  in  this.  But  there  are  three  tlnags^  wherein 
divinity  soars  above  nature ;  the  creation  of  the  wmU^ 
the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  way  in  which  God 
will  be  worshipped. — ^As  to  the  creation  of  the  world : 
no  philosophy  could  ever  come  up  to  that,  which 
Moses  taught  us.  All  the  conjectures  of  natnral 
mason  npon  this  subject,  hare  mtber  pwred  nan's 
in  V  eliuii  and  ftpcy,  Hmm  his  real  knowledge    State 
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irould  haye  all  things  to  proceed,  iroA  fire ;  ^tme^ 
fromakr;  some,  from  water;  soiney from  earth;  some, 
horn  mimbers ;  some,  firom  atoms ;  scmiie,  from  sixsk* 
pies;  and  some,  from  compounds.  Aristotle  came 
the  nearest,  in  finding  opt  the  true  materia  primat 
bttt  because  he  could  not  bdieve  it  to  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  he  is  content  to  err,  and  conclude  it  was 
etemaL  Sutd^r,  this  notion  was  as  fiu*  from  reason, 
as  t&e  other:  his  reasmi  nnght  hare  fled  unto  Omni- 
potencj,  as  writ  as  to  eternity ; — and  so  it  is^  when 
phtloaoplij  has  gone  as  far  as  she  is  able,  she  anives 
at  Ahnigbtiness^  and  in  that  labyrinth  is  lost :  wfaer^ 
not  knowing  the  way,  she  goes  on  by  guess,  and 
cannot  tell  whether  slke  is  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
however  to  be  mMurked,.  that  reason  is  rather  snbor* 
dinete  to>  Divine  knowledge  thaa  contradictory  to  it 
She  rans  into  Omnipotency ;  and»  like  a  petty  rirer^ 
ift  sATdllowed  in  that  boundless  main^ — As  t«  the  re^ 
demption  of  ma»,.eTen  the  Scrifrtnres  call  it  a  mystery : 
and  all  tha*  humanity  could  ever  reach  to,  is  only  a 
recourse  to  the  general  name  of  mercy,,  by  the  urgnigs 
of  conscience.  Every  maa  knew  that  he  had  fail^ 
and  fallen.  His  own  bosom  would  tell  him  this ;  but 
the  way  how  he  might  be  restored,  never  fell  into  the 
hcaihen's  thoughts.  This  was  a  work  which  God 
akme  has  declared,  by  the  immediate  levekstion  of 
his  word  and  wiH — As  to  the  manner  how  God 
would  be  worshipped,  no  depth  of  hunum.  knowledge 
could  ever  find  it  out  tfll  he  hknseV  ga^e  his  direc** 
tions  inr  the  \SAj  Seriptiu^.  In  the  first  chapter  to 
the  JUmiaM,  Si.  Paul  grants  that  man.  m^ht  Iumav 
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God,  through  the  vmble  things  cf  him  Jrom  the 
creation  of  the  world:  but  he  also  says  that  for  their 
Ignorance  in  this,  the  wrath  of  Grod  is  revealed 
against  them :  because  when  they  knew  God,  they 
gUnrified  him  not  as  God,  hut  changed  the  glory  of 
the  incorruptible  God,  into  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man,and  of  birds,  and Jbur-footed  beasts, 
and  creeping  things. — ^Thus,  we  see  there  are  three 
things  which  the  Scriptures  teach  us,  which  without 
them,  we  could  never  have  learned  from  all  the  books 
in  the  world.  We  have  also  seen,  that  as  to  morality, 
nature  is  vigorous  and  intelligent :  but  in  the  things 
of  GUkI,  that  she  is  short-sighted,  and  cannot  of  herself 
see  them.  Can  a  fly  comprehend  man,  upon  the  toip 
of  monarchy  ?  No  more  can  man  comprehend  God, 
in  the  height  of  Omnipotency.  There  are  mysteries 
of  faith,  as  well  as  causes  of  reason.  Reason  may 
guide  me,  when  I  have  to  deal  with  man ;  but  in 
divine  affairs,  she  shall  wait  on  fiEuth^  and  submit  to 
her  prerogative.  The  conscience  is  great,  but  God 
is  far  greater  than  it. 


OP  LOQUACITY  AND  TEDIOUSNESS  IN  DISCOURSE* 

A  PRATING  barber  came  to  trim  king  Archelaus, 
and  said  to  him,  HowtviUyou  please  to  have  me  cut 
your  hairf — Said  the  king,  Silently.  Though  a 
man  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  hear  and  answer,  yet  a 
boundless  tongue  is  a  strange  unbridled  beast  to  be 
worried  with ;  imd  the  misery  is,  that  those  who  speak 
much,  seldom  speak  weU.     It  is  a  sign  of  igndrance 
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ndt  ta  know  that  bog  speeches,  though  they  nuij 
please  the  speaker,  are  the  torture  q£  the  hearer. 
Horace^  I  think,  was  to  be  pitied  when  he  was  put 
into  a  sweat,  and  was  almost  slain  in  the  via  sacra, 
by  the  accidental  detention  of  a  {nrating  tongue. 
There  is  nothing  tires  one  more  than  words,  wheiji 
they  clatter,  like  a  loose  window  shaken  by  the  win^. 
A  talkative  fellow  may  be  compared  to  an  unbraced 
drum,  which  beats  a  wise  man  out  of  his;  wits. 
Surely,  nature  did  not  guard  the  tongue  with  the 
double  fence  of  teeth. and  lips,  without  meaning  that 
it  should  not  move  too  nimbly.  When  a  scholar  fuU 
of  words,  applied  to  Isocrates  for  iiistruction,  the  latt^ 
.^manded  of  him  a  dotible  fee :  one,  to  learn  him  to 
speak  well;  toother,  to  teach  him  to  hcdd  hi^  peace. 
Those  who  talk  too  much  to  othars,  I  fear,  seldom 
speak  enough  with  themselves ;  and  then,  for  wai^t 
c£  acquaintance  with  their  own  bosomsf,  they  may 
weH  be  mistaken,  and  exhibit  foolishness  when  they 
think  they  are  displaying  wisdom.  Loquacity  is  the 
fistula  of  the  mind;  ever  running,  and  almost  incur- 
able. Some  are  blabbers  of  secrets;  and  these  are 
traitors  to  society ;  they  are  v^sels  unfit  for  use,  for 
they  are  bored  in  their  bottoms. 

There  are  others,  again,  who  will  cloy  you  with 
^eir  own  inventions ;  and  this  is  a  &ult  of  poets.  He 
who  in  hiai  epigram  invited  his  friend  to  supper,  made 
^bi^.pijQiias^that  be 

•         *  " 
■  ■  ■'    ■  no  venes  Tvould  repeait. 


Bome  will  prcianfble  a  tale  impertinently :  and  cannot 

o 
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KOettV^^^il  Jest^  till  thejr  Mv^tHtvelled  aa  fatnir 
in  tarttiab ;"— M  if  th^y  hibi  takeli  th<e  WMe  |d^^ 
in  8h6rt-Mnd»  and  were  Keiadkig  from  thiir  notes  ;-^ 
thus,  they  often  UpM  *  good  cfish  whfa  iiiipro|icir 
iliuce  and  unsavoiy  fareem^etiCs.  Some  era  axhaictedl 
to  counseling,  and  will  pour  it  in^  even  tifl  they  stop 
the  ear.  'Tedious  admonitions  btupify  the  advised, 
ttnd  make  the  giver  contemptible.  It  is  the  shoM 
Teproof  which  stays  like  a  stab  i*  the  metnory,  thit 
teDs ;  ei!id  oftentimes  tliree  words  do  more  good,  ihaA 
m  idle  discourse  of  three  liouiii.  Some  have  vaiietks 
of  sttMJes,  even  to  the  wearing  out  of  an  ImdilMr ;  and 
ttSs  is  frequently  the  grave  My  of  6ld  ^QiBOttS^  whctoe 
trnwatcfied  tongues  stray  into  the  wa^  of  worob, 
and  give  us  cause  to  blame  their  memories,  for  retau»- 
ing  so  much  of  their  youth.  There  are  others  alsd 
Vho  have  ft  Iea{Mng  tongue,  to  jig  into  the  tumult  of 
ffiscoune ;  and  unless  you  have  an  Aristras  to  take 
you  off,  you  are  in  great  danger  of  a  deep  vestalBioi. 
A  rook*-yard  in  a  spring  morning,  is  not  a  greatclr 
nuisance  than  one  of  these.  Doubtless,  thb  best  is  tb 
be  short,  pUifn,  and  material.  Let  me  hear  one  iHse 
man  sentence  it,  rather  than  twenty  fools^  gatnilMS 
in  their  lengthened  tattle. — Est  tempus  qmndo  nMl, 
eH  tempus  quando  aliquid:  nullum  autmn^M  tem^ 
pus,  in  quo  dkenda  sunt  omnia.  (Hug.  Ykft.^ 
There  is  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be  silent,  and  theie 
is  a  time  when  we  may  speak ;  but  then  is  Ho  titte, 
10  which  all  thingashould  be  spoken. 
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Oektainly,  those  men  that  we  see  mountiiig  to  a 
nobleness  of  mind  in  honourable  actions,  are  pieces  of 
nature's  truest  work ;  especially  in  their  in w^  fkcul- 
ties.  External  defects  there  may  be,  and  yet  they  do 
not  always  hinder  the  internal  powers.  Th^,  are 
commonly  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  by 
education,  by  diet,  and  by  age  and  passion.  From 
the  air,  we  scte  the  southern  people  aire  lightsome, 
ingenious,  and  subtiL  The  northern  are  dower,  and 
more  dulL 

,T€mperie  cxli  corpuitjue,  animusquejuvatur. 
JBoih  ioul  aiid  boAy,  ohtnge  by  chapge  of  air. 

The  influence  of  education  is  seen  in  every  place.  If 
you  tmvel  but  from  court  to  the  country;  or  but 
from  a  village  to  an  academy ;  or  see  but  a  horse  well 
managed,  and  another  resty  in  his  own  fierceness, 
you  witness  its  effects.  Diet,  no  question,  alters  much ; 
even  the  giddy  airiness  of  the  French,  I  rather  impute 
to  tJieir  difet  of  witie  and  wild  fowl,  than  to  the 
difference  of  their  clime,  it  being  so  near  an  adjoiner 
to  ours.  And  in  England,  I  believe  our  great  use  rf 
Mrong  beer  and  gross  Hesh,  is  a  great  occasion  dT 
dregging  our  spirits,  and  comiptihg  them,  tffl  they 
shorten  life.  Age,  is  also  a  changer.  Man  has  his 
zenith,  as  wefl  in  understanding,  as  in  vigour  of  body; 
he  grows  from  sense  to  reason;  and  then  again 
declines  to  dotage  and  to  imbecility.  Youth  is  too 
young  in  brain ;  and  ^e  again  drains  away  the 
spirits.     Passion  blunts  the  edge  of  conceit ;  and 
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where  there  is  much  sorrow,  the  mmd  is  dull,  and 
utiperceiving ;  the  soul  is  oppressed,  and  lies  languish- 
ing in  an  unsociable  loneliness,  till  it  becomes  stupid 
and  inhuman.  Nor  do  these  more  alter  the  mind, 
than  the  body.  The  lamenting  Poet  puts  them  both 
together ; 

Jam  mihi  dturior  camu  aspergUur  tttas ; 

Jamque  tneos  vuUus  ruga  senilis  arat» 
Jam  vigor,  et  quasso  languent  in  corpore  vires  : 

Necjuveni,  lusus,  qui  placuere,juvant. 
Nee  me,  si  subito  videos,  cognoscere  possis ; 

JEtatis  facta  est  tamta  ruma  mea. 
C<mfiteor,facere  hoc  annos :  sed  et  altera  causa  est; 

Anxietas  animi,  continuusque  labor. 

DePMtLl.£p.4. 

Now,  colder  je^rs,  with  snow  my  hairs  enchase : 

And  now  the  aged  wrinkle  plows  my  face^ 

Now  through  my  trembling  joints^  my  vigour  fails. 

Mirth  too,  that  cheer'd  my  youth,  now  nought  avails. 

So  ruin'd  and  so  altered  am  I  grown. 

That  at  first  sight,  I  am  not  to  be  known. 

Age  one  cause  is :  but  that  which  more  I  find. 

Is  pain  perpetual,  and  a  troubled  mind. 

Certainly,  the  best  is,  to  weigh  every  man,  as  bis 
means  have  been.  A  man  may  lode  in  vain  for 
courtly  behaviour  in  a  ploughman ;  or  learning  in  a 
mechanic.  Who  can  expect  a  lame  man  should  be 
swift  in  running ;  or,  that  a  sick  man  should  deliver 
an  oration  with  grace  and  animation.  If  I  find  any  one 
failing  in  his  manners,  I  will  first  consider  his  means, 
before  I  censure  the  man.  And  he  who,  from  n^li- 
gence,  falls  short  of  what  he  might  be,  I  will  think  as 
justly  blameable,  as  he  that  firom  care  has  adorned  his 
behaviour  above  his  means,  is  commendable. 
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THAT  IT  18  BEST  INCREASING  BY  A  LITTLE  AT 
ONCE. 

J/HEEE  is  nothing  more  operative  than  sedulity  and 
diligence.  A  man  would  wonder  at  the  mightj 
things  which  have  been  done,  by  d^rees  and  gentle 
augmentations.  Diligence  and  moderation  are  the 
best  8teps»  whereby  to  climb  to  any  excellency ;  nay, 
it  is  rare  that  there  is  any  other  way.  The  heaven 
sends  not  down  its  rain  in  floods,  but  by  drops  and 
dewy  distillations.  A  man  is  neither  good,  nor  wise# 
nor  iJcby  at  once ;  but,  by  softly  creeping  up  the  hill,, 
he  every  day  betters  his  prospect ;  till  at  last  he  gains 
the  top.  Ha»  he  learns  a  virtue  and  there  he  over- 
comes a  vice.  An  hour  in  a  day,  may  profit  a  man 
much  in  hb  study,  if  he  but  regularly  continues  so  to 
empby  it  Something  laid  up  every  year,  will  ia 
time^  accumulate  to  a  considerable  stock.  Nay,  if  a 
man  does  but  save^  he  shall  increase;  and  though 
when  the  grains  are  scattered,  they  be  next  to 
nothing :  yet  together,  they  will  swell  the  heap.  A 
poor  man  once  found  the  tag  of  a  point,  and  put  into 
the  lap  of  his  skirt :  being  asked,  what  he  could  do 
wUb  it?  he  answered.  What  I  find  all  theyeoTy 
(ihomgh  it  he  never  so  Uttle)  I  lay  it  up  at  home^  till 
the  year'rend:  and  with  all  together^  I  every  new^ 
yea$^e  day  add  a  dish  to  my  cupboard.  He  that  has 
the  patience  to  attend  to  small  profits,  will  be  sure  to 
thrive:  and  he  that  firom  every  thing  collects  some- 
thing, shall  in  time  acquire  a  treasury  of  wisdom : 
and  when  aU  is  considered,  this  is  the  best  course 
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which  man  can  pursue.  It  is  for  Omnipotence,  to  do 
mighty  things,  in  a  moment :  but,  by  d^itcHi  to  aMiTe 
at  greatness,  is  the  way  that  he  hath  left  fm*  man. 
And  indeed,  to  gain  any  thing,  is  a  double  work :  for 
we  must  first,  remove  the  hindrances ;  nexti  ^  must 
obtain  the  advantage.  Ail  good  things  whidi  coti- 
cem  man,  are  in  such  a  declining  e^tb,  that  iiriOiotti 
perpetual  vigilance  they  will  redede  and  feH  Mmf. 
Biit  then  there  is  a  recompencis  which  al^ayii  folldwir 
industry;  it  ever  brings  an  incotne  whfeh  s^ir^tenti 
the  tdU.  I  hiave  often  found  hurt  frohi  idleU^  Mtt 
nevef  from  a  laMul  busihbss.  Najr,  l^i  whidi  ik 
nbt  plt>fil^bk  ih  itself  is  yet  made  sb,  by  bdbg  ettt^ 
ployment;  ttiA  ^hen  a  ikian  has  once  mitdsttitaidA 
himself  to  bttsine^  he  ifHIl  think  it  ^eceuile,  atid  ftd 
himself  tiilhappy  in  a  state  of  iMctivitjr.  '  Be^tfeli, 
allien  we  gaiii  this  way,  praictice  ghn^M^ittbfit: 
ixid  by  pursuing  it  for  a  wlnle^  we  groi^  to  do  nb  for 
ever.  We  may  observe,  those  cre^turi^i  WMbh  atis 
longest  in  attaining  their  hdght,  bxb  longest  in  Ab* 
cUning.  Mian  is  twenty  years  increasing,  and  his  Hfk 
is  fbmr-score  t  but  the  sparrow,  that  b  flfec^gied  ki  it 
month,is  dead  in  ayear.  He  who  acHqttiiM  an  esMrte^ 
win  pneservfe  it  betta*  thain  he  that  ^cb  orie.  I  wtti 
never  think  to  be  p^ect  at  oMe.  If  I  find  hiysc9ll^a 
gainer  at  the  year's  end,  it  shaU  somewhat  ccmb^H 
me,  that  I  Km  proceeding.  I  will  e^^  day  tabM^ 
to  do  somethiiq;  which  may  improiAfe  tee;  thotigh it 
b^  not  much,  it  will  be  the  surer  doiie.  ^I  cM  kOflp 
vice  under,  and  win  upon  thM  %hidi  &  gOM  (thdiij|^ 
it  be  but  a  little  at  once),  I  teiiy  come  tb  b^  better  in 
time. 
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Xhosb  who  putBdi  dMrtentwent  to  fdl»  do  but  ttack 
some  flow  to  ^wdi  m  maserf ;  unbas:  you  v91  gnat 
cMtent  doBk^  aoBd  cfiode  her  bi^  £nr  imur^^  Let 
BOt  map  M  deq>  ia  dontest,  as  to  n^ilect  tile  me&M 
<rf«ak;iiig  himseif  a^pne  bappy  aiujl  blessed :  nof  yet 
wlura  tbe  coQtnpuy  of  vbat  he  looked  &r  cooifif,  let 
Umttummr  atth.«t'prOTJdeiim  diqiModijt  to 

igosm  bis  exfioctatioii.  I  filqe  the  omd  who  is  aerar 
content  with  what  he  does  enjoy ;  but  by  a  calm  a&A 
fiur  course,  has  a  mind  ^till  rising  to  ^  higher  ^app- 
ness :  But  I  like  not  him  who  is  so  .dissatisfied,,  as  to 
repine  at  any  thing  tiiat  ^bes  be£ed  him.  Let  him 
take  the  present  patiently,  joyfolly^  thaidduliy ;  but 
let  him  still  be  soberly^  i^  qvest  of  better ; — ^d  in- 
deed it  is  impossible  to  ftpd  ^  M^  9f>  b»Wy  ^^»  ^ 
that  we  shall  not  find  something  we  w^ould  add  to  it, 
something  we  would  take  away  from  it.-^-^The  world 
itself  is  not  a  garden,  wherein  all  the  flowers  of  joy 
are  growing :  nor  cw  pne  ma^n  .eyypy  the  y^ole  of 
those  that  are  th^i^.  7%«^  j»  noab^plpte  Qoptait- 
ment  here  below ;  nor  can  we  in  reason,  think  there 
should  be :  since  whatsoever  is  created,  was  created 
tending  to  some.enc^  ^n4  till  it  aniyes  at  that  end, 
it  cannot  be  fully  9,t,i)^t.  Now  we^  ^pw>  Qod  to 
be  the  end,  to  Wjbic^  :the  scml  ^wds*:  ^sA  tiU.it  be 
dismanacled  of  the  -cl^ging  flesh,  it  cannot  approach 
tiie  presence  of  sudi  purity,  such  glotjr.  When  it 
meets  with  God,  i^4  M  Mpited  tp  him,  who  is  the 
spring  and  somrife  pf .  «)1  true  happiness ;  then  it  may 
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be  caliii»  and  pleased,  and  quiet:  but  till  theiif  as 
physicians  hold  of  health,  the  best  is  but  neutrality. 
So  it  is  of  happiness  and  content  in  the  soul:  najt 
tiie  most  abidute  content  man  can  eigoj,  in  Ub  cop- 
ruptiUe  rags  of  earth,  is  indeed,  but  lesser  discon- 
tentment: that  which  we  find  here  most  perfect^ 
being  rather  Utopian  and  imaginary,  than  real  and 
substantial ;  and  is  sooner  found  fialling  firom  a  poet's 
pen,  tkan  any  way  truly  enjoyed  by  him,  who  swimt 
in  the  deepest  stream  of  pleasure ;  Martial  ia  one  of 
fliese  poets. 

Vitam  (/we  f actum  heatiarem, 
Jucvndiuime  MartialU,  kme  $mu : 
Rci  nort  porta  lahare,  ted  reUcia ; 
Nan  ingratut  ager,  focus  perennie. 
Lis  nunt/uam,  toga  rara,  mens  quieta. 
Vires  ingenua,  salubre  corpus, 
Prudens  simplicitas,  pares  amici, 
ConvichufaciUs,  sine  arte  meinsa  ; 
Nox  non  ehria,  sed  soluta  curis : 
NoH  tristis  torus,  attamen  pudicus : 
Somnus,  qui  facial  breves  tenebras. 
Quod  sis,  esse  velis,  nihilque  tnalis  : 

Summum  nee  metuas  diem,  nee  optes. 

£p.  47.  lib.  10. 

Things  that  cm  Ue*  a  life,  and  pleate. 
Sweetest  Martial^  they  are  these ; 
A  store  weU  left,  not  gainM  with  toil ; 
A  house  thine  own,  and  pleasant  soil. 
No  strife,  small  state,  a  mind  at  peace, 
Fk'ee  strength,  and  limht  free  from  disease. 
Wise  innocence,  friends  like  and  good, 
Unarted  meat,  kind  neighbourhood. 
No  drunken  rest,  from  cares  yet  free ; 
No  saddening  spouse,  yet  chaste  to  thee ; 
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$l^eps«  thiat  long  oifbto  aMnreyiate, 
Because  His  liking^^  tby  wish'd  state : 
Nor  fear'd  nor  joyM,  at  death  or  fate. 

But  where  riiaU  yoa  find  a  iium  thils  seMoned  if  it 
be  fixr  a  while,  it  krta  not :  for  bjr  one,  or  other  acci^ 
dent,  he  b  tossed  in  the  watii^  world*  And  this 
made  Diogenes  resoLre;  rnito  fortuner  to  of^Kise  his 
confidence  and  resolution;  to  the  hw,  nateare;  and 
to  his  affections,  reason.  This  was  good,  but  not 
well:  we  hare  grace,  and  Scripture,  whidi  is  a  better 
guide  than  nature.  I  would  be  so  content  with  what 
I  have,  as  I  would  ever  think  the  present  best:  but 
then  I  would  only  think  it  bestt  for  the  present: 
because,  whensoever  I  look  finward,  I  see  what  is 
better;  to  arrive  at  whidi,  my  soul  will  long.  The 
soul  that  with  but  half  an  eye  sees  God,  will  ever  be 
on  the  wing,  till  she  alights  on  him. 


HOW   HE    MUST   LIVE,   THAT    LIVES   WELL. 

Jtl  £  who  neglects 'his  duly;  to  himself,  his  neighbour* 
or  hid  God,  faily^jn  something,  that  should,  make  lift 
commendaUe.  For  ourselves,  we  need  order ;  for  our 
neij^ibour,  charity ;  and  for  our  God,  our  reveseBfie 
and  humility :  and  these  are  so  linked  one  to  anotha, 
that  he  who  lives  orderly,  qannot  but  be  aqceptabk^  ^ 
both  to  God.  and  his  feUow-creatures.  Nothing  jails 
the  w(»ld*s  harmony,  like  men  who  break  their  ranks. 
One  turbulent  spirit  will  disturb  even  the  calmest 
kmgdom.   We  may  see  the  beauty  of  order,  in  nothimg 
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more,  than  in  some  princelf  procession.  And  ihough 
indeed,  the  circumstances  and  ceremonies  belonging 
to  state,  are  not  intrinsically  necessary  to  government ; 
yet  by  asecxet  workuig  in  the  minds  of  men^th^  add 
a  reverehoe  to  it,  and  awe  tiie  atiMTwiseikkiseiraliUei 
Did  every  man  keep  his  own  life  as  he  ought,  #bat  m 
state  of  concord  would  a  world,  a  kingdooi,  a  cky,  m 
tmdfy^  be?  But  being  so  infinitely  daqomted,  it  u 
necessary  that  some  should  afford  their  hdp,  and  be 
dmritaUe.  If  none  were  to  repair  tiie>faMaekes,  how 
soon  would  all  lie  levelled  in  demolishments  ?  Loif 
is  80  exceBent,  tint  though  it  be  but  to  one's  lielf 
alone,  yet  others  partdke  and  find  the  benefit  Widi<- 
out  diarity,  a  HMm  cannot  be  sbdnUe;  andtakeifwaf 
liiaft,  and  there  is  little  dLse^  that  a  man  haato  4o  in 
tile  world.  How  pieasant  oan  good  company  make 
his  life  beneath !  Oertainly^  if  there  be  any  ihing 
sweet  in  mere  humanity,  it  is  in  the  intercourses  of 
beloved  society ;  when  every  one  shall  be  each  other^s 
counsellor,  each  other's  friendt  ^uid  mine,  and  solace : 
and  such  a  life  as  this,  I  take  to  he  the  most  pleasipg 
ik^  God,  as  wel  ns  to  than.  But  yet  ^Ms  <»mndt  be 
ttidy  fAearing,  uidess  a  'man  be  carieftil  to  give  to 
'Qod,  the  honour  ihsft  he  <m*es  him.  When  «  man 
iriMK  do  these  things,  ancl  perfbrta  Ms  duty  to  fais 
MalMr^  lie-filteffl^d  «  peace  within,  ivIAdh  ^hal^ 
,  Itfai  fer  'vAMBoev^  £Ai.  He^haHiiM  tMt  hitns^: 
Arhe  fasows  his  course  is  md^.  tte  abaU  "ndt  fear 
AJe  weald,  for  he  knows  lie  lifts  done  ndO^g  to  injme 
4t.  He  shaU  ncrt;  be  aefrsEd  of  hearren,  for  lie  kno#s 
Ife  4here  shaSl  find  the  fevouir  d£  a  wryaiit,  tf  a  $Mk% 
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and  be  protected  against  the  malice  and  the  spleen  of 
Satan.  Let  me  live  thus,  and  I  care  not,  though  the 
world  should  mock  at  my  innocence.  Let  me  but 
obey  St  Bernard ;  then,  I  know  I  cannot  but  be  happy 
both  here  and  hereafter: — Tu  qui  in  congregaHone 
e%y  beni  vive^  ardinabilitirt  ^ociabilitir,  et  humiUter : 
qrdinabilitir  tibi,  sociabilitir  proximo^  humiliter 
Deo.  Lead  a  good  Hfe;  that  is»  live  r^ularly, 
sociably,  and  humbly :  regularly,  as  to  yourself;  so- 
ciably, as  to  your  neighbour;  humbly,  as  to  your 
God. 


0imil«DfD. 


BKD  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 
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RESOLVES: 

DIVINE,  MORAL,  AND  POLITICAL. 


SECOND    PART. 


OF   IDLE    BOORS. 


Idle  books  are  the  licensed  follies  of  the  i^. 
Some  are  simple ;  and  these,  though  they  render  the 
author  ridiculous,  seldom  hurt  the  reader  more  than 
by  loss  of  time ;  for,  if  he  hath  any  sense,  he  will  grow 
-wiser  by  the  folly  that  is  presented  to  him,  as 
drunkards  are  often  cured  by  seeing  the  beastliness  of 
others  who  are  m.  The  least  caution  is  necessary  to 
be  ^ven  of  such  books ;  for  man  will  no  more  dwdl 
in  one  of  thesie,  than  a  travdler  of  quality  will  lo<%e 
in  an  ale-house  or  a  booth.  It  was  Cicero,  who  said^ 
Lectianem  sine  lUli  ddectoHone  negUgOy  he  hated 
reading  where  no  pleasure  dwelt.  There  is  another 
kind  of  books  which  are  wanton  and  licentious ;  and 
these  like  rank  flesh  unsalted,  carry  a  taint  which 
poisons.  It  is  true,  wit  is  in  general  readier  at  such 
|nrodlicti6ns  than  at  any  other:  yet,  the  best  are 
never  obscene.  Vicious,  (mt  vulgar  is  his  character, 
who  deals  in  licentious  thoughts  and  expressions. 
Decency  is  the  corrective  of  manners;  and  even 
although  sodi  works  be  refined  in  point  of  laiq;uage, 
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jet  are  they  but  as  unsavoury  breaths,  perfumed. 
There  is  only  a  more  precious  stink,  which  certainly 
shews  either  >iriiat  the  cQQyersa^oo  hath  been,  or 
what  the  inclination  is ;  for  the  pen  is  more  the  mind's 
interprrter  thw  Mp^^d^    Yf  t^  9»  it  regards  mKietj, 
writings  which  are  scandalous,  are  worse.   They  are 
a  kind  of  barbarousness,  ki  death  unto  the  dead ;  for 
printing  gives  perpetuity,  and  carries  to  future  ages 
both  the  author's  malice  and  the  infeuny  of  the  party 
that  is  traduced.     It  is  unworthy  to  traduce  the 
absent,  even  though  provoked  by  passion;  but  to 
.din>lay  b  man'^  jnalioe  m  witing,  is  delib^^tte  wjk:k- 
nAnef^i  io  wbiob  {mkh  Im  own  .disgraioe)  he  ^ets  ^ 
fattodaiid  seal,  aind  doeewMyury  for  wbii^M-PlHP^ 
«uyke  amends  suffioi»t;  fi^r  ndimt  he  49QS  retniqt  ji* 
faibliQ  lie  is  Mt  wfe  thitt  «tt  Fhp  WW  bif  ^ntjigok, 
^sbdtt  come  to  vead  his  last    A  ^pit^Ail  (^  piplM^  oaijt 
mAj  tibe  wkei  aad.o9Knfitii»mfii  men,  afidli^v^t^ 
llwtuei  lwriedinduntoufjbiM),.w<h^ 
^mightbefiomdtobliaMefaitheirii^^    BJot 
.bbove  all,  to  .idnise  the  defid  10  jnpst  deadly*    Tlie 
idead  is:  te  the  £ii4herlet0  vand  widow,  whose  cmKse,  4if- 
iQBiiae  th^  waat  defimdens,  Crod  hiwfdfiR>t.vindjc)tti^ 
'Ilowmudi  fadowithegaUantcyaf  mm  i^it,  tp^tjf^i^ 
fnioe/over  the  defienqelfiss.1    TJbe  bou^e  seiil  sjpipMs 
tadrantages.  IsitMafonaUein  enBS,itP  fight^ga^ 
4he  naked?    To meei  «y  enemy  ivsithoujt  :a:Fef|piaR» 
is  thisipretertion,  if  I  be  pmvided.    The  4ead  .iff? 
.tamely  passive ;  and,  jhnnld  <the  ^itdionont/df  ikvm 
te'tolenited,  what  iame  coidd  jreat  wblalted  in  the 
4PBfm?    T^Hien  AgesilaJiawMpMsenlediWiith^I^^ 
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4^"^  treadoiiable  letters,  and  was  about  to  vtad  tJbem 
atth^ilead  rf  fais  army,  he  was  toid  L  jBaoder  was 
dead;  and  this  made  iditi  abanddD  his  purpbae. 
Next  to  scandalous  books,  are  bereticaL  These  fiH 
tlie  world  with  tares^  which  Kke  ill  plants  in  a  good 
ground)  if  they  be  let  grow  to  seed,  they  sow  them^ 
selves,  and  perpetaale  their  corruptions  to  fvtare 
generaibiORS.  The  heretic  must  needs  be  (^jstinate 
mnd  aiTogant ;  for  by  pi^ummg  <m  }m  own  sense, 
he  grows  incorrigible.  He  is  the  highest  papal  man 
in  t^  worid;  for  he  sets  himself  lap  above  the  chniidh, 
and  flU  her  doctors.  While  he  cries  ctowai  others'fer 
ifufalllble,  be  acts,  as  if  he  was'  sa  His  presumption 
mnstii^eds  bedfast,  who  bnildstn(tfeoiihisowntenet» 
ttaik  upon  the  matave  judgment  of  aQ  the  sucoessivie 
fkth^^ ;  as  if  God  *had  teiveakd  more  <io  him,  tbm  to 
aU  th^  ipiUars  and  propagatons  of  Us  cfliurdi.  St 
Augustintdls  us  that  he  is  an  faecetic,t^t  |vro  0limjm$ 
temporalis  cammodi,etmaaimkgif^ridgprincip^ 
nd  grata,  fdUus  ac  noom  i^niona  gig^it^  ^wdf 
iiequitur;  who  fer  some  temporal  profit,  and  for  hil 
own  pre-etnmence,  either  authors,  or  persists  in  sone 
iiew  and  false  opinions.  Usually,  it  is  for  private 
mds  and  interest;  and  then  how  infinitely  does  he 
oibnd,  who  will  bias  God's  truths,  and  accommodate 
Ihem  to  his  corrupted  benefit?  He  raises  himself 
aboKieGod,  under  the  pretence  of  serving  him,  and 
dns  ttoite  in  his  grave,  and  dead',  than  when  he  was 
idlve ;  for  he  poisons  from  generation  tageneradon^ — 
and,  Which  is  w<»«t  of  all,  he  offends  till  the  wodd's 
end,)fai  ¥il9o0k  which  eannot  repent.     But^alMMre^ 
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probme  works  are  to  be  avoided.  The  rexy  rcyidipg 
of  them^  is  an  unhappiiiess ;  but  a  second  perusalt 
guilt  and  approbation.  The  heretic,  misunderstands 
religion ;  but  the  profime  one,  scorns  it.  Such,  the 
Very  heathen  admitted  not  to  sacrifice.  The  pr^ane 
is  he,  qui  nihil  habit  saeri ;  qui  sacra  neg^igit,  violate 
eomeulcat;  who  has  nothing  of  religion  in  him,  but 
selects,  destroys,  and  spurns  all  that  is  sacred.  He 
is  indeed  tiie  practical  atheist,  who,  contemning 
heayen,  hath  more  than  the  mero  pagan,  Ybrgot  him* 
self  to  be  man.  If  man,  made  up  of  infirmities,  be  so 
jealous  of  his  honour,  that  with  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
he  dares  duel  him  that  stains  it ;  how  will  God,  who 
made  man  with  this  jealousy,  be  zealous  of  his  own 
honour,  by  punishing  such  as  wildly  despise  it  ?  !%all 
the  day  grow  insolent  against  the  potter,  or  the  worm 
affect  to  hold  up  its  head  at  the  &ce  of  man?  Be* 
waro  of  the  profane  and  scorner.  He  who  n^ects 
God,  will  make  no  scrut^  (^betraying  man.  If  he  sits 
loose  to  heayen,  he  wiU  never  hold  firm  to  earth ;  but 
for  himself,  will  forsake  his  friends,  having  done  so 
already  as  toGod,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  all  he  has. 
The  vicious  author  cannot  offend  alone.  A  cor* 
rupt  book  is  anampkisb^ma;  a  serpent  headed,  at 
both  ends ;  one  of  which  bites  him  that  reads,  the 
other  stings  him  that  writes :  for  if  I  be  corrupted 
by  his  pen,  the  guilt  grows  his,  as  wdl  as  mine.  I 
wiU  not  write,  so  'as  to  hurt  myself  and  posterity. 
I  will  not  read,  so  as  to  hurt  myself  and  predecessors. 
A  focdish  sentence  dropt  upon  paper  sets  &illj  on  a 
hUl,  and  is  a  monumrat  to  make  infamy  eternal 
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OF  HVMiLrrr* 

He  that  would  build  lastingly^  must  ky  Ms  found- 
atioii  low«  The  proud  mati,  like  the  early  shoots  of 
a  nsw-feUed  cc^ice^  thrusts  out  fiill  of  si^,  green  in 
leaves,  and  fircsh  in  odour;  but  bruises  and  brerib 
with  every  .wind^  is  nipt  with  every  litde  cold^  and 
beii^  top-heavy,  is  whdlj^  unfit  for  use.  Whereas 
the  faumUe  man  retains  it  in  the  root,  cian  abide  tbib 
winter's  killing  blast,  the  ruffling  concussions  of  the 
wind,  and  can  endure  for  mor^than  that  ii^hich  iq^ipeiTB 
so  flouru^bii^.  Like  th^  pyramid,  be  has  a  large 
foundation,  whereby  his  height  mie^  be  more  eminent ; 
and  the  higher  he  is^  the  less  does  he  draw  at  the 
top;  as  if  the  nearer  Heaven,  the  smaller  he  nuist 
appear.  And  indeed,  the  nigher  man  ap]^y)aehes  to 
cdestials,  and  the  more  he  considers  God,  the  mottft 
he  sees  to  make  himself  vile  in  his  qwn  esteem^  H^ 
who  values  himseH*  leasts  idiall  by  others  be  {Mized 
most«  Nature  sirdb  when  she  meet»  a  cheek ;  but 
submifisicmin  us  to  others^  b^^ets  submission  in  otihert 
to  us»  Force  can  do  no  more  than  compel/us ;  while 
gentleness  and  unassliiniBgness  cahn  and  capdvAti 
ev€9i  ihe  rade  and  boisterous.  The  proud  mah  ffl  a 
£cK>l.  X  am  sure,  let  his  {mrts  be  what  they  witt^  in 
being  proud,  he  is  so.  One  thing  may  assuredly 
persuade  us  of  the  excellence  of  humility ;  it  is  ev^ 
found  to  dweU  most  with  men  of  the  noUest  natuMs. 
G^ve  me  the  man  that  is  hundUe  out  of  jndgmMt, 
and  I  shaU  find  him  foil  of  parts.     Charles  the  Fifths 
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appears  as  great,  in  holding  the  candle  to  his  depart- 
ing visitors,  as  wh^  he  wa3  surrounded  by  his  victo- 
rious officers.  Moses,  who  was  the  first  and  greatest 
iJUyuie,  statesman,  historian,  philosopher,  and  poet; 
who  as  a  valiant  general,  led  la^el  out  of  Egjrpt; 
:lvbo  was  renowned  for  his  mirades,  and  could  roll  up 
the  waves  to  pass  his  men,  and  tumble  them  down 
'Again  upon  his  enemies ;  who  was  a  tjpe  of  Christ, 
smd  styled  a  Mend  of  God,  and,  as  Ecdesiasticus  tells 
lis,  beloved  both  of  Grod  and  men ;  was  nevertheless 
'Uteek  above  all  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  ti-^rand^  lest  our  proud  dust  should  think  it  a 
dispiaragement  to  be  humble,  we  are  assured  by  our 
Saviour  himsdf,  that  to  be  so,  will  be  rest  to  our  souls. 
We  are  sent  to  the  pismire  for  industry,  to  the  lion 
f(»r  valour,  to  the  dove  for  innocence,  to  the  s^pent 
for  wisdiHn ;  but  for  humility  unto  God  himself,  as  an 
a^bute  more  peculiar  to  his  excdlence.  No  man 
ever  lost  the  esteem  of  the  wise,  by  stooping  to  an 
honest  lowness  when  there  was  occasion  for  it.  I 
have  known  a  great  duke  to  fetch  in  wood  to  his 
inferior's  fire ;  and  a  general  of  nations,  descend  to  a 
ibotman's  Office,  in  lifting  up  the  boot  o£  a  coach ; — 
ycit,  neither  thought  it  a  degradation  to  their  dignity. 
The  text  gives  it  to  the  publican's  humility,  rather 
than  to  the  pharisee's  boasting.  He  may  well  be 
suspected  to  be  defective  within,  that  would  draw 
rea|>ect  to  himsdf  by  unduly  assuming  it.  What  is 
that  man  the  worse,  who  lets  his  inferior  go  before 
Mm?  The  folly  is  in  him,  who  arrogates  respect 
when  it  is  not  his  due :  but  the  prudence  rests  With 
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hinit  who  in  the  sereneness  of  his  own  worth,  does 
not  seek  for  it.  I  am  not  troubled,  if  my  dog  out- 
runs me.  The  sun  chides  not  the  morning  star, 
though  it  presumes  to  usher  in  ddj  before  him. 
While  the  proud  man  bustles  in  thie  storm,  and  begets 
himself  enemies,  the  humble  peaceably  passes  in  the 
shade  unenvled.  The  foH  sail  oversets  the  vessel, 
which  drawn  in,  may  make  the  voyagie  prosperous; 
Humility  prevents  disturbance :  it  rocks  debate  asleep; 
and  keeps  men  in  continued  peace.  When  the  twd 
goats  met  on  a  narrow  bridge  over  a  deep  stream,  was 
not  that  the  wiser,  which  lay  down  for  the  other  to 
pass  over  him,  than  that  one  which  would  rather 
hazard  both  their  lives  by  contending  ?  The  former 
preserved  himself  from  danger,  and  made  the  latter 
indebted  to  him  for  his  preservation.  I  will  never 
tiiink  myself  disparaged  either  by  preserving  peace 
or  doing  good.  He  is  charitable,  who  for  christian 
ehds,  can  be  content  to  part  with  his  due :  and  he 
who  would  take  my  due  from  me,  wrongs  not  me  so 
much  as  himself.  I  have  ever  thought  it  indiscretion 
to  vife  it  in  jptmtinued  strife.  Prevailing  is  but  victory 
in  part.  The  pride  of  my  opponent  may  stiQ  ^main 
unconquered.  If  I  be  subdued,  beside  my  shame, 
I  purchase  his  contempt  to  boot,  when  jrielding^out 
of  prudence,  I  triumph  over  all,  and  bring  him  in  to 
be  mine.  I  had  rather  be  accounted  too  humble, 
than  be  esteemed  a  little  proud.  The  former  tends 
to  Virtue  and  wisdom ;  the  latter  to  dishonour  and 
vice. 
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op  religion  and  moralitv. 

To  render  a  man  perfect,  both  religion  and  natute 
are  requisite ;  that  is,  faith  and  morality*     But  some 
will  teH  me  that  there  needs  but  one ;  that  religion 
comprehends  them  both ;  and  certainly  the  Christian 
Religion  purely  prac^ised^  will  be  sufficient;  for  it 
rectifies  and  confirms  the  law  of  nature,  and  purging 
man  firom  corruption  by  faith,  presents  him  justified, 
and  a  fulfiller  of  the  law,  which  nature  cannot  do. 
Religion  more  properly  respects  the  service  of  God; 
yet  takes  care  of  man  toa     Morality  looks  most  to 
our  conversation  with  men;  yet  leaves  us  not,  when 
we  come  to  God  and  religion.  -I  confess,  I  understand 
not,  why  some  of  our  divines  have  so  much  cried 
down  morality.     A  moral  man  with  some,  is  but 
another  name  for  a  reprobate :  whereas  truly,  charity 
and  probability  would  induce  us  to  think,  that  who- 
soever is  morally  honest,  is  so  out  of  conscience,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  and  &oni  the 
instincts  of  nature,  so  framed  and  qualified  by  God 
himself,  rather  than  out  of  sinister,  lower,  or  less  noble 
€nds.     And  therefore,  I  hold  it  to  be  most  true,  that 
as  true  religion  cannot  be  without  morality,  no  more 
can  true  morality  be  without  religion.     I  look  upon 
it,  as  the  primitive  and  everlasting  law  and  religion 
of -man,  which  enstamped  in  his  soul  at  his  creation, 
IS  a  ray  issuing  from  the  image  of  God.     Till  the 
law  was  given,  what  religion  had  man  but  his  own 
morality,  for  almost  two  thousand  years?     It  was 
the  world's  religion.    What  was  it  else,  that  taught 
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man  to  pray,  and  humble  himself  to  a  Deity ;  when 
he  had  done  amiss,  to  make  offertories  to  appease  an 
angry  Godhead^  and  to  think  of  ways  of  expiation  ? 
Aaid  when  the  law  was  promidgated  in  tables  of  stone 
(to  sl^w  the  perpetuity  of  it),  was  it  not  the  same 
reduced  to  literal  precepts,  which  even  in  the  world's 
infancy,  was  written  in  the  hearts  of  men?  The 
Judicial  and  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews  was  abolished 
at  our  Saviour^s  coming;  but  the  Decalogue,  because 
it  is  moral,  holds.  We  find  it  also  barely  perceptive 
and  imperial;  do  this,  or,  do  not  this,  without  a 
reason  given  (unless  in  some,  by  consequence),  because 
being  moral,  tha*e  needed  none.  The  reason  was  in 
each  man's  heart  before ;  not  only  among  the  Jews, 
but  the  Gentiles  also.  It  was  the  universal  religion 
of  the  worid,  which  God  at  first  gave  man  i  and  so 
pr^nant  in  the  minds  of  all,  that  it  was  sufficient, 
in  good  measure,  to  curb  the  loose  exorbitancies  of 
depraved  nature,  and  lead  her  up  towards  her  duty. 
What  barbarous  heathen  condemns  not  in  his  con- 
science, what  the  law  prohibits,  or  applauds  not  what 
it  conmiands?  Of  this,  the  great  Apostle  speaks,' 
where  he  tells  us:  I^at  when  the  GentHes,  ivhich 
have  not  tiie  law,  do  yet  naiuraUythetMngs  contaimed 
in  the  law,  they  are  a  law  to  themselves.  Even  reason, 
which  is  nature,  leads  a  man  up  to  religion's  palace ; 
though  it  shews  him  not  all  the.  private  rooms  within 
it  It  brings  him  into  ttib  presence,  though  not  into 
the  jnrivy  chamber.  It  ushers  him  to  faith,  which 
rightly  understood,  is  little  more  than  rarified  and 
pure  celestial  reason :  for  of  faith,  there  is  reason  to 
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be  ^ven :  rad  thoy^  it  be  ^let  in  a  he^t,  bejmid 
our  humau  perception,  it  is  ratber  wper^et^Yated, 
(t^ian  oontradictory  to  cmr  r^asoiL  Wbea  mw  corner 
to  &itb,  he  tbeB  runs  out  of  himsdi^  bii^  not  at  all 
j^l^Mt  hiimselt  He  b\^  lifts  np  pid^ure  to  a  Ugber 
js^e.  Reli^on  and  virtue  is  but  n^titt^bet|wb(a4 
inore  ImTnectiately  deducing  its  (mgiiyd  frop  CMk  tb^ 
autl^i:  and  fountain  of  aU  that  k  good*  Agr^wUe 
to  tt^  is  that  whid^^  the  orator  t/^  u^  in  Ms  Z>f 
legibmf  w^^i^  he  makes  virtue  nothing  «lse^  but 
perfi^  nature  raised  to  its  full  snblimty.  AwJl 
besides  the  schoolmen,  I  have  met  with  a  ^ivine^ 
declaring,  that  religio  e^  <mmum  mor^ilium  virMim 
nolnlissinui^tdifj^Gfx  is  the  noUest  of  all  moral  virtiftes* 
Reason  can  tell  us»  that  having  pffimded^  we  are^ 
without  sati^sfactioB^.  liable  to  punishment*  It  cm 
set  us  to  search  for  a  Saviour;  though  iteana^  &id 
him  for  us,  in  his  gracious  contrivano?s.  aad  aubUme 
immensities.  Even  the  Gospel,  io;  its  lai^  part,  fb 
moral  Thelaw  istbe<mnpendkimofmoifalitj,aiid 
^he  Gospel  is  the  compeo^ijun  oS  the  lem*  Upon 
lovinff  God  qbove  aU  tfwfgs  tmd  o^r  neighbaitr^  at 
mreehe^,  hangs  aH  the  law  ^mi  the  G^^spel  AmA 
ih%  as  the  concreated  rule  of  man,  is  that  wfaid^the 
ApostJe  calls  the  royal  hijw;  whidi  if  w^  fidfil,  we  da 
well  I  fold  lA  most  re%iicm^  some  tra^  whiidi  are 
deslsructiye  to  humanitj ;  temets  wUicb  thoit^  moi, 
in  the  first  sanction  and  frame  oi  rel^ion,  yet  in  tima 
brou^t  in  by  particular  professoc^  who  haV^  I^ 
posterity  theu*  disciples.  The  very  fou»(4atioa3  of 
religion,  have  by  sfich,  beei^  c^qp^naed  with,  uodar  tJie 
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pntenee  o£  piddic  interest,  birt  ki  &ct  id  bring  in 
psEticiikr  designs.  .  Biit  the^tnie  Christian  Religion 
mi  true  nmdity  darep  not  d^  a  wrong,  nor  so  much 
as  ]flead  necessity,  where^  by  suffering,  it  ma;^  be 
^ffwaUifiA.  Even  ift  all  veligioiis  it  WiQ  be  found,  that 
wbcb  they  are  cut  o]iit  into  sects,  they  run  to  division^ 
tad  destroy*  Like  Mttle  rills  from  large  rivers,  they 
Batter  tat  the  stones  to  rest,  but  rattle  and  make  a 
noise  with  their  shaDowness ;  while  the  main  stream, 
by  reason  of  his  de^ness,  is  both  smooth  and  ^ent. 
Men  who  are  of  depraved  and  har^  <]^spositions,  are 
attest  txy  beeoiKie  sectaries ;  and  when  such  come  onc^ 
tobe  diptinnriigion  (for  to  be  well  washed,  cleanseth), 
they  are  usually  more  virulent  than  ^ny  other  sort  of 
nen*  If  they  hadthe  grounds  of  morality,  even  the 
goodness  of  nature  would  make  them  un^ppressive, 
and  teach  them,  that  it  were  nobler  to  undergo  a 
ad&dbninl  or  some  sufferance,  than  by  singiihurity  and 
flie  Bftorosity  of  an  eager  spleen,  to'  create  a  public 
disturbance,  perhaps  to  th6  unhinging  of  the  whole 
£riune  of  gov^nment.  Certainty^,  however  tfie  pre- 
text4b0  religion,  ^d  thftt  misleading  meteor,  liberty ; 
ykbihtht  vidbtors  of  ft  just  authority,  it  is  either  an 
3l»nat«re,  or  a  smister  end,  whieh  draws  them  to 
peitiist  hk  maintaining  their  point.  If  there  were 
diaiity ^without  which  all  reHgion  is  vain)  no  man 
wmld  ^^refer  a  sdf-immnmty,  before  a  genm^  peace. 
Th«i^ifere,  k*  men  be  never  so  specious  in  the  formal 
pM)fossim  imd  verbalitks  of  religion ;  when  I  see  them 
att  things  against  moraiity,  and  such  as  are  destructive 
toi  hunKtti  society,  I  shall  be  content  to  call  it  craft  or 
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policy,  but  by  no  means  religion.  To  dicumvent  men 
info  snares  (Neither  lifle,  estate,  or  lil)erty ;  to  entrap 
the  unwary,  and  well-meaning  man ;  to  grow  greats 
and  rise  by  my  neighbour's  fall,  to  which  I  hare 
contributed ;  to  imdo  a  man,  for  acting  honesty  iond 
conscience ;  to  delude  the  world,  by  vows  and  pronus^; 
to  fE^sify  oaths  and  public  manifestoes ;  to  be  jNrodigal 
of  theUood  and  Uves  of  others ;  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
world  for  by-ends;  to  appropriate  to  myself  that  ndiich 
is  not  mine;  to  pretend  cme  thing,  and  act  the  con- 
trary :  these  and  the  like,  being  against  the  rules  of 
morality,  let  them  carry  what  face  they  will,  reli^^on 
may  be  the  paint,  but  can  never  be  the  oHuplexion 
of  such  addons.  He  who  is  not  morally  honest,  what- 
soever gloss  his  religion  bears,  he  wears  it  but  la 
water-colours,  whidi  either  a  warm  breath  or  a  wet 
storm,  will  melt  away  or  Uemish.  Methinks,  I  find 
the  heathens  putting  the  blush  upon  the  practice  of 
some  Christians,  who  stain  the  sincere  profesaon  of 
it  by  the  underhanded  complications  of  firaud  and 
collusion.  The  name  of  Great  was  not  undeaervedlj 
given  to  Alexander,  for  tdling  one  who  persuaded 
him  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  to  attack 
his  enemy  Darius :  that  fie  had  nUher  repent  hi$ 
fortune  than  blush  at  hie  victory.  I  shdfl  much 
suspect  that  religion,  which  hi^  not  the  mastery  of 
pride,  intemperance,  and  deceit.  There  is  a  genuine 
deamess  which  looks  braver  than  all  the  nick-«iamed 
strong  abilities  of  over-reaching.  And  that  is  to  be 
a  man  answeraUe  to  David's  queries  in  bis  15th 
Psalm,  which  all  point  at  oar  conversation  with  men. 
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In  the  begbming,  it  makes  him  dwell  in  CMta  taber' 
node;  in  the  end,  it  sets  Mm  immoveable.  The 
Apostle  seems  to  couple  both  together,  when  he  tells 
us,  that,  fearing  Crod  and  working  rigMeousness^ 
makes  a  man  acceptabk,  in  what  nation  soever  he  he. 
The  immolation  of  beasts  and  the  other  costly  obla- 
tions in  the  law,  were  the  highest  outward  duties  of 
religion  that  we  read  of;  yet  they  were  nerer  prized 
like  the  integrity  of  an  honest  heart,  endeavouring  in 
all  things  to  hear  a  good  conscience  towards  God 
and  towards  men.  If  we  believe  Solomon,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Apostles,  they  will  tell  us,  that,  to  do 
justice  and  Judgment  is  more  acceptable  than  sacri- 
fice. It  is  charity  and  unspottedness  which  is  the 
pure  and  undefiled  rel^ion.  And  indeed  Grod  hath 
no  need  of  our  service,  were  it  not  for  our  own  avail: 
but  man,  hath.  And  pursuant  to  this,  there  are  six 
commandments  relating  to  man,  and  but  four  to  God : 
yet,  indeed,  as  they  cannot  be  divided,  they  all  make 
up  one  law.  The  world  consisted  of  two  sorts  of 
pec^le^  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  true  worship  of  the 
Deity  was  discovered,  but  to  one :  but  the  moral  law, 
idatii^  to  man,  was  naturally  imposed  on  both ;  and 
when  both  parties  confirm  it,  why  should  any  decry 
it?  I  take  this  to  be  good  'divinity,  though  I  have 
it  firom  the  Roman  Persius: 

dt«m  damuM  id  Superis,  de  magnd  quod  dare  lance 
NoH  possit  magni  Metsakt  lippa  propago : 
C&mpositumju$,fa$que  animi,  sanctosque  recessus 
Mentis,  et  incoctutn  generoso  pectus  honetto. 

Sat.  1. 
Let  me  give  that  which  from  the  golden  pot 
Meaiala's  proud  and  bleai'-eyM  race  could  not: 
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To  the  Just  GocU  let  ine  (iraaeai  a  mud. 
Which  civil  and  religious  dutiea  bind; 
A  guileless  heart,  which,  no  dark  secret  knows. 
But  with  the  generous  love  of  virtue  glows. 


Off   TRUTH   AND  LYIN<J«f 

Xo  }uxa  thflJt  a  tale  is  tc^d,  bjelief  qoly  makes  tlie 
difference,  betwixt  the  truth  and  a  Ue.  ¥w  a  lie 
J^eUeved,  is  true;  and  tmth  uncrettited*  ^  lie.  But 
oertginlyi  there  resto  much  in  the  haarer'i  judgment^ 
.as  well  as  in  the  teller's  falsehood.  It  must  be  a 
probable  lie^  which  makes  thie  judkioysi  credulous; 
and  the  rdater  too,  must;  be  of  some  r^pntatioo^ 
oAerwiset  straoge  stories  det^  some  defi^oniliy  in 
the  mind.  There  i3  a  g^nei^stion  of  m^m  with^wlvw 
it  is  a  custom  to  clack  oMt  ao^  thiug  thj^.heedksf 
fancy  springs ;  who  are*  ^  hahituated  tg  ial|(^oo4 
-that  they  can  out4ie  an  almanack,  or,  w^al^  is  mo«e^ 
A  chancery  bill;  who  will  lie  so  oftei^  that  at'  last» 
they  are  not  conscious  that  tbey  Ue,at  ail;  wid  wk( 
besides  coeatiog  whole  scenes  of  thar  .^w|iy  ^Mmot 
relajke  any  thing  dear^  and  candidly,  j^uH  must 
either  augment  or  diminish.  Falsdm^  Wkt  dust 
cast  in  the  eyes  of  justice^  keeps  hcff  ironi;SE9^^  the 
truth.  It  often  finds  its  way  to  the  bar  of  tribunals; 
and  there  perverteth  judgment.  A  severe  penalty 
were  well  inflicted  on  the  advocate  who  should  dare 
to  obtrude  an  untruth.  Think  not  to  Uve  Icmg  in 
peace,  if  thou  conversest  with  "a  Ijang  man:  nor 
canst  thou  live  long,  in  reputation.     You  can  neither 
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ft^^e^  lijiite  imjr  ibtsig  after  lum,  ncr  {i&m  a  rigin 
ju<]giii?At  Upon  «ii7  tfaiog  whi<^  he  tpeid^.  If  you 
bdie w  MOif  ytou  «re  deceived:  if  jourdo  not  beliei;*e 
Imskf  he  takes  it  as  an :  airont.  The  be^  is,  dther 
to  pa99  btm  by  without  ii^pl:4  or  to  check  him  a 
Utile  obliqUdy^  in  Us  own  way;  aswheja  one  tdd 
GaUbab  bd  bad  bought  lamprey  in  Skily  five  feel 
long,  Galba  atiawefed  him  by  wying,  th^  was  m 
wander  J  far  they  were  so  long^  that  the  fishermen 
used  them  for  ropes.  \  could  sooner  pardon  some 
crimes  which  are  capital,  than  this  wildfire  of  tlie 
tongue,  which  whips  and  scorches  wheresoever  it 
lights.  It  shews  so  much  sulphur  in  the  mind  of 
the  relater,  that  you  may  easily  conclude  that  it  is 
the  breath  of  hdL  I  wonder  not  that  ingenuoin 
blood  cdM>uld  boil  so  high,  at  having  the  lie  given : 
Smt  8uiely»  a  liar  is  both  a  cowavd  and  a  traitor^ 
He  is  a  coward ;  for  he  fears  the  £bce  gf  mtta,  and 
therefore  sneaks  behind  the  littleness  of  a  lie  to  hide 
himself:  and  he  is  a  traitor;  for,  God  Having  sent 
bim  to  defend  his  truth,  he  basely  deserts  his  hdd^ 
and  runs  to  hi&  enemies'  colours.  Speech  i^  the 
cralmerce  of  the  world,  and  words  are  the  cement 
of  society.  What  have  we  to  rest  upon  in  this 
world,  but.  the  professions  apd  declarations  whicb 
men  seriously  and  sokmnly  make?.  When  any  of 
these  fail,  a  figament  of  the  world  is  broken,  and! 
whatever  this  upheld  as  a  fbundaiiov^  feUs.  Truth' 
is  the  good  man's  mistress,  whose,  beauty  he  darei 
justify  against  all  tiie  fiurious  tikings  of  her  wan* 
dering  enemies;  it  is  the  bucd^r  under  which  he 
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lies  securely  protected  from  all  the  strikes  of  ad- 
versaries. It  is  indeed  a  Deity ;  {gt  God  himsdf  is 
truth,  and  never  meant  to  make  the  heart  and 
tongue  disjunctives.  Yet  because  man  is  vanity 
and  a  lie,  we  ought  to  weigh  what  we  hear.  He 
has  an  easy  faith  who,  without  consideiiation,  believes 
aU  that  is  told  him.  That  fish  will  soon  be  caught, 
which  will  be  for  swallowing  every  bait 

Nee  cUd  credideris :  quantthn  cu6  credere  UtdeU, 

Exemplum  vobis,  non  leve,  Procris  erit. 

Ot.  Am.  3. 

Believe  not  rashly  :  harm  from  thence  that  flows 
Dear  Procris'  fate  in  sad  example  shows. 

As  for  a  Uar,  I  look  upon  him  as  the  dr^  of 
mankind;  a  Proteus  in  conversation,  vizarded  and 
in  disguise;  as  one  who  hath  bankrupted  himsdf 
in  humanity,  and  is  to  be  contemned ;  as  a  counter- 
felt  to  be  nailed  upon  a  post,  that  it  may  deceive 
no  more.  If  there  be  truth  of  tongue,  I  may  hold 
a,  traffic  with  men  in  other  respects,  vidous ;  but 
take  away  that,  and  I  tread  upon  a  bog,  and  quick- 
sands ;  and  like  the  Prophet  Isaiah's  idolater,  when 
I  expect  deliverance  as  from  a  God,  I  carry  a  Re 
m  fny^  hand.  Though  I  speak  ilot  always  all 
that  is  truth,  yet  would  I  never  speak  any  thing 
&lse.  A  man  may  be  over-bom  and  killed:  but 
tmtli  is  a  thing  immortal;  and  going  out  of  the 
wmld  with  him,  gives  him  courage  even  under  the 
axe's  stroke.  I  would  not  value  life  so  dearly,  as 
to  purchase  it  with  the  poorness  of  a  tie* 
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dp   PREPARING   AGAINST   DEATH. 

The  life  of  man  is  the  incessant  walk  of  tim^ 
wherein  every  moment  is  a  step  towards  death.  * 
Even  our  growing  to  perfection,  is  a  progress  to  decay. 
Every  thought  we  have,  is  a  sand  running  out  of  the 
glass  of  life.  Every  letter  which  I  now  write,  is 
something  cut  off  fix)m  the  measure  of  my  existence 
here. 

But  since  no  man  can  be  happy  in  this  life,  who  is 
afraid  to  die ;  it  ought  to  be  our  principal  care,  either 
to  put  off  death,  or  overcome  the  fear  of  it.  Else, 
whfle  we  have  life,  we  shall  not  enjoy  it,  but  daily^ 
with  the  fear  of  dying,  die.  To  put  off  deaths  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  do.  We  may  for  some  time^ 
court  it  into  a  forbearance:  but  the  whole  world's 
wealth  is  a  bribe  too  small,  to  win  it  to  acquittance. 
But  the  fear  of  death  is  not  invincible.  It  is  a  giant 
to  the  weak,  but  a  pygmy  to  the  well-resolved^  We 
may  master  that,  and  then,  though  we  cannot  over- 
come death,  we  may  disregard  it ;  (»r,  so  brave  it,  as 
to  make  it  smile,  ii^stead  of  frown  upon  us.  It  is 
therefore  fit,  we  take  heed  of  such  things,  as  like 
multiplying  passes,  shew  fears  either  more  numerous, 
or  far  bigger,  than  they  are.  And  this  is  to  be  done 
by  living  in  expectation  of  death,  by  rendering  our- 
selves familiar  with  it,  and  by  being  prepared  lor  it, 
when  it  visits  us. 

First  then,  lest  death  should  seem  more  terrible  to 
me,  than  indeed  it  is,  I  will  Hve  in  daily  expectation 
pf  it.    It  were  madness,  to  think,  I  shall  never  arrive 
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at  that,  to  which  I  am  eveiy  minute  going.  If  an 
enemy,  which  I  cannot  resist,  shall  threaten  that 
within  sui^h  a  time,  he  will  assault  and  [dunderme, 
but  will  not  tdl  m^  the  precise  period }  ought  I  not 
every  hour,  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  him  ?  It  was 
Plato's  opinion^  that  the  mse  nuii€s  U/e,  was  the 
mediiathn  of  death.  To  expect  it,  is  to  give  the 
blow  a  meeting,  and  thus  break  the  stroke :  not  to 
expect  it,  is  stupidity.  The  philosopher  will  tell  us, 
as  well  as  the  divine,  that,  Omne  humanum  genus^ 
quodcunque  est,  guodeunque  erit,  morti  damnaium 
est;  all  humanity  that  either  is,  or  shall  be,  once 
shall  die.  And  surely  then,  he  is  but  dead  already, 
who  does  not  look  for  death.  A  glass,  though  it  be 
brittle,  (if  safely  kept)  may  last  long :  but  man,  how- 
ever he  may  study  to  preserve  himself,  declines  ;— 
his  childhood,  youUi,  virility,  and  age,  are  but  several 
stages  on  the  I'oad  to  death.  He  may  flourish  till 
about  fifty,  and  may  tUe  any  day  befbre :  but  after 
that^  he  languishes  like  an  October  fly,,  till  at  last,  he 
weakly  withers  to  his  grAve. 

Secondly,  I  will  grow  to  be  acquainted  with  death, 
by  considering  what  it  is.  And  certainly,  well  looked 
into^  it  is  rather  lovely,  than  frightM.  It  is  fancy 
which  gives  it  those  hideous  forms,  in  whi6h  it 
generally  appears  to  men.  It  is  a  soft  and  easy 
nothing;  the  cessation  of  life's  functions,  action's 
absence,  and  nature's  smooth  repose.  When  Socrates 
itas  advised  by  his  friends,  if  not  for  his  oWn  sake, 
yet  fbr  that  of  fas  children  and  ac^aihtanc^,  to  have 
care  to  (nreserte  himself  from  death :  he  told  them. 
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that  asfw"  his  children^  God  who  gttoe  tikem,  would 
take  care  of  them:  andasJbrhiMjriendsjheehmtid 
mike  other  world  find  the  Uie^  or  better :  tmd  those 
that  here  he  lefty  wouM  httt  a  very  Uttie  while  stay 
Jrom  him.  What  is  thete  that  in  deatH  k  terrible, 
«ore  than  our  unwillingness  to  die  ?  Why  should  I 
be  angrjTj  when  my  prince  repeals  my  banishment, 
and  admits  me  home  to  my  country,  Heaven  ?  When 
the  soul,  like  a  swallow  slipt  down  a  chimney,  beats 
up  and  down  in  restless  want  and  danger,  death  is 
the  opened  casement  that  gives  her  rest  and  liberty 
from  penury,  fears,  and  snares.  It  is  nature's  holiday^ 
which  deliters  man  from  the  thraldom  of  the  world's 
acfaool,  to  the  freedom  of  his  frtther^s  family.  The 
{Ailosopher  wiU  tell  us,  that  take  it  whidi  way  you 
wifl,  whether  the  soul  perish,  or  be  translated,  tha« 
is  neither  no  ill,  or  much  good,  in  death.  But  wh^ 
we  know  the  soul  is  immortal^  and  purchased  to  be  a 
vend  of  everlasting  honour,  what  should  affright  us? 
unless  we  fear  to  be  happy.  Death  frees  us  from  the 
sboms  of  life,  the  malice  and  the  blows  of  £ate,  and 
plats  us  in  a  condition  to  become  invulneraUe.  It 
Biolmts  IS  up  beyond  the  wiles  and  reaches  of  this 
UOTvorthy  world.  It  lays  us  in  the  rank  with  kings^ 
and  lifts  us  up  to  Deity. 

Lastly,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  prepared  foir  death. 
Neither  suiprkie  nor  strangeness  can  hurt  me,  if  I 
lie  ready  for  both.  The  way  to  die  undauntedly,  is 
to  do  that  before  we  die,  which  we  ought  to  do,  when 
dying.  He  that  always  waits  upon  Grod,  is  ready 
whensoever  he  calls.    I  will  labour  to  set  my  accounts 
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even,  and  endeavour  to  find  God  such  to  me  in  mj 
life,  as  I  would  he  should  appear  to  me  at  mj  death. 
If  I  cannot  put  off  humanity  wholly,  let  me  put  off  as 
much  as  I  can ;  and  that  which  I  must  wear,  let  me 
but  looselj^tarrj.  When  the  affection^  are  glued  to 
the  world,  death  makes  not  a  dissolution,  but  a  firac- 
tion;  and  not  only,  separates  the  soul,  but  tears  it 
away :— so  the  pain  and  the  hazard  is  the  greater. 
He  is  a  happy  man  who  so  lives,  as  that  death,  at 
all  times;  may  find  him  at  leisure  to  die.  And  if  we 
consider,  that  we  are  always  in  Grod's  hand;  that  our 
lease  is  only  during  pleasure,  and  that  we  are  obliged 
once  to  die :  as  we  must  be  infidels,  not  to  trust  the 
Deity,  so  we  must  be  fools,  to  struggle  where  we  can 
neither  conquer,  nor  defend.  What  do  we  do  while 
living,  if  we  be  afraid  of  travelling  that  highway 
which  hath  been  passed  through  by  all  that  have 
lived,  and  must  be  so,  by  all  that  shall  live?  We 
pray,  undress,  and  prepare  for  sleep,  which  is  not  one 
night  long ;  and  shall  We  do  less  for  death,  in  whose 
arms  we  must  rest  prisoners,  till  the  angel  with  his 
trumpet  summons  him  forth  to  resign  us?  This  will 
not  make  life  more  troublescnne,  but  miDre  comfortable. 
He  may  play,  who  has  done  his  task.  No  steward 
need  fear  a  just  lord,  when  his  accounts  are  even, 
and  always  ready  drawn  up.  Thus  living,  I  may 
die  at  any  time,  and  need  be  afraid  at  no  time.  He 
who  dies  death  over  every  day,  if  he  does  not  kill 
death  outright;  at  least,  he  makes  him  tame  with 
watching  him. 
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AGAINST   EXTREME   LONGING. 

jThe  too  earnest  pursuit  (£  temporal  Uupgs  is  a 
kmd  of  mental  idolatry^  wherein  we  prize  our  desires 
bejond  our  duty ;  aiid»  neglecting  our  submissian  to 
Pro¥idenc<e,  we  orer^-value  our  own  frail  ends,  and  set. 
them  up  as  another  kind  of  Deity.  So  we  sometimes 
have  our  wishes,  but  with  such  success  as  Pyrrbus 
had  in  his  wars :  who  in  two  battles  agamst  the 
Romans,  gained  his  victories  with  so  great  a  loss, 
that  he  told  his  applauding  friends,  one  victory  more 
would  absolutdy  undo  him.  Agrippina's  occ/<3^  i»od!() 
imperetf  proved  a  prophecy  of  her  own  destruction. 
Death  had  not  flown  in  amcHig  the  quails,  if  Israel 
had  not  been  too  impetuous  after  them.  Let  him  that 
eats  too  greedily,  beware  he  does  not  surfeit.  When 
we  are  too  eager  upon  what  we  desure,  we  become 
Kke  children,  froward,  and  crying,  till  we  pull  the 
mdupon  us* 


-duM^uif  trepidus  pavet,  vel  optat. 


ditoi  non  sit  tiahilU,  ntique  juris  ; 

Abjecit  clypeum,  locoque  tnotus, 

Nectit,  qud  valcat  trahi,  catenam. 

BoeC.  de  CoBBolat  c.  L  m.  4. 

'  Who  not  himself^  unsteady  steers; 
But  passionately  hopes,  or  fears; 
Quits  his  defence.     He  loosely  sits. 
And  his  own  chain,  to  draw  him,  knits. 

When  God  c<nnmands  sobriety  and  patience,  shall 
man  presume  to  shew  himself  intemperate?  He  that 
makis  haste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  so  without  sin. 

Q 
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St.  Augustin  tells  us,  that  he  who  prays  for  the  things 
of  this  life,  is  sometiines^^^aidouslj  faeaxd,  and  often 
graciously  refused.  Thy  physician  better  knows  than 
the  sick  man,^whart^  befits  hs  health.  He  whe  is  not 
heard,  to  his  sense,  is  aften^  to  his  safety!  If  tih6tlkw|$ 
I  desire  be  good/ 1  panbot  trust  it  into  better]  handai 
than  Providence  and  indnstry.:  Whopt  the^wia^  imfttt 
says  of  an^r^  ni&y.fadhi>6f  ^  other  pafsions^  jbbci^ 
nest  in  the  bosom  iji  fmls.  What  I .  shaft  the  fisieultie^ 
of  the  noble  soil),  made  to  ccntempiate  hedveA  ^a^ 
the  sacred  Deity,  stoop  so  kmrvas  to  be  whdly  tatesli 
up  with  temporal  and  terrestrial  vanities  ? '  It  iii  Uko 
an  emperor  oatdMiig^es.  Surely  he,  who  in  a  brave 
serenity  can  beav  tqi^  himself,  from  being  a  dave  to 
liimfiielf;  ndio  can  be  content. samettmes  totak^tbe 
doud  fbr  his  goide,  as;  well  as  the  itfe^;  whd  looked 
updh  what  he wduld  have  wicthaijuietness of  appe-^ 
t^ion;  who  eati  calmly  wish,  fond'  calmly  want:  it ia 
he  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  man.  If  I  can,  I 
will  never  extremely  covet.  When  I  dote  upon  day 
thing  here  below5  like  a  soldier,  I  break  my  rank; 
and  if  I  be  not  soon  reduced  again  to  order  by  my 
commander,  reason,  I  am  in  the  way  of  being  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoner. 


OP   PRAYER. 


It  is  not  an  easy  rnatt^  for  men  of  inforibrirahk, 
io  get  access  to,  or  freedom  of  confi^tenoe  widi»  an 
earthly  prince.     To  give  admission  to  oll^  would 
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ipenda^bimaislave;  jeukI  had  he  ao^  ear  fd*  ally  he  could 
fioC  havie  wherewitli  to  giapt  and  natisfy  all.  He 
thai  to  ^iBhmM  gmat  what  ii^  asked,  would  cjuiddy 
leave  himself  dothiog  at  aU  to  grant;  he  ttiight  per^ 
haps  enrkli  others,  but  he  would  be  store  to  imjMiTensh 
hkii9^«  How  great  then  is  the  privilege  of  the 
devdttt  Obritttani  who'  hath  a  rtfrerenoe  and  an 
Mdctkm  to  tiie  greatness  and  t^  goodnessrof  hisiGodl 
Though  he  ofteii*  lives  here  in  a  sli|^  esteem  among 
teen,  jet  bf  hid  pntyers  and  the  ardent  effuikm  of  hte 
siipj^Mions  ai^  wishes,  he  can  freel;^  confer  with 
the-Ring  of  Heaven.  FwayeB  penetrates  through  bH 
tiie  dottds  and  spheres.  It  mak^  a  man  a  kind  <tf 
iatk04rf^  with  €kKl>,  and  by  a  lowering  flame,  mdunto 
ikn  ito  th%t^som  of  the  O^eat  Creatro^  who  dot  only 
heats  ^^  entreaties,  but  ddights  in'  his  reque^tai; 
hivites  him  to  come,  and- promises  a  pleasing  or  « 
happy  retura  \  which  He  shfews,  m  ftXlfflling  his  desire^ 
OP  else  in  doing  wliat  is  better  for  hitti.  What  if  I 
be  hot  known  to  the  Nimrods  of  the  world,  the 
Hiaraohs  and  the  Ptolemies  of  this  Egypt?  I  can 
speak  to  Him,  to  whom  they  all  as  well  as  I,  must 
bow.  My  admissioh  is  as  easy  as  theirs,  and  by  my 
humble  prayers  (unless  my  own  offfences  hinder)  I 
never  am  debarred  fipom  access.  We  find  that  those 
who  are  daily  attendant  upon  great  persons,  do  by 
their  intercourse  stand  better  with  them,  than  those 
periiaps  of  greater  parts, who  live  as  strangers  to  them; 
— and  so  it  is,  that  he  who  prays  often,  by  that  means 
becomes  best  acquamted  with  God.  It  Bfmst  en- 
courage one  in  pra3r^,  to  read  wtiat  St.  Ai>glistin  has 
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metaphorically  enough  deUrered  us :   Ora^  Deum 
ungit,  sed  lacryma  compungit;  kaec  lenity  iUa  cbgit: 
Prayer  anoints  GoA^  but  weepii^  pieroes  him :  that, 
appeases,  this,  compels  him«     It  is,  at  any  rate,  so 
essential  a  part  of  religion,  that  I  think  I  do  not  err» 
if  I  say  there  can  be  none  without  it.    We  read  not 
of  any  religion  the  thief  had,  besides  his  prayer  on  the 
cross :  yet  we  see,  through  the  mercy  of  our  Saviour» 
it  presently  conveyed  him  ir<Hn  a  bad  life  to  Paradise. 
And  surely  man,  of  all  other  creatures,  woiUd  be  jblie 
niost  miserable  without  it.      When  he  is  ^ut  up  in 
jHison ;  when  he  is  in  any  accidental  danger ;  when 
he  has  fallen  into  displeasure,  by  his  offence  and  dis- 
obedience:  whare  is  his  Mend,  where  his  suj^rt, 
where  his  reconciler,  if  this    be  wanting?     I  had 
rather  be  deprived  of  all  the  solaces  of  this  life ;  yea» 
and  the  ordinances  that  tend  to  a  better;  than  be 
debarred  of  recourse  to  my  God  by  prayer.    Next  to 
Christ,  it  is  man's  mediator,  to  re-instate  him  in  the 
fiivpur  of  an  offended  Deity.     It  is  the  Moses  that 
opens  the  rock,  and  brings  Israel  food  in  the  wilder-^ 
ness.     It  is  the  sun  that  gives  Jeremy  light  in  the 
dungeon.     It  puts  a  muzzle  on  the  lion's  jaws,  that 
^Ise  would  tear  a  Daniel.      It  is  the  angel,  who, 
walking  with  the  children  in  the  furnace,  keeps  Hbsv^ 
from  so  much  as  singeii^  in  the  midst  of  fiercest 
flames.     It  can  arrest  the  sun  in  its  swiftest  course, 
and  like  a  sentinel  command  it  to  stand.     With 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  it  is  a  kind  of  charm  cast  upon 
the  Almighty,  so  powerful,  that  it  prevails  upon 
Omnipotency,  and  makes  God  to  whom  we  sue,  to 
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beoome  a  sidtor  unions;  Let  me  aloM^,{asi£he  were 
hoUen,)  was  the  replj  to  Moses  when  he  was  impor-' 
tuned  by  him/  Certainlj,  it  was  because  God  saw 
it  id  be  abddiutely  necessary  for  his  childrcfn,  that  he 
w<Mildinot  leave  it  in  tli^  power  of  man  to  take  it 
fromithem.  Rome's  empire,  in  aH  her  ten  persecu- 
tions, could  not  deprive  Christians  ^of  this.  This, 
they  could  make  use  of  in  the  dark  without  a  tongue, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  their  enemies,  while  their 
tormetitars  stood  and  watched  them.  Load  a  man 
with  chains,  let  him  lie  upon  the  rack,  and  leave 
hitn  but  a  live  heart ;  and  prayer  shall  dwell  there 
out  of  tiie  tyrant's  reach,  and  comfort  him.  And 
doubtless  it  speaks  God's  heaviest  judgment,  when 
men  are  seared  up  by  a  spirit  which  cannot  pray. 
Who  can  conceive  any  thing  more  miserable  than  a 
Judas  Or  a  Spira,  both  shut  out  from  prayer?  It 
deprives  the  soul  of  hope ;  and  then  is  despair  let  in, 
with  that  immortal  worm,  the  terrors  of  eternal  guilt. 
He  gives  himself  up  to  perdition,  who  n^lects  to  give 
himself  to  prayer.  Man  is  never  so  independent,  but 
every  minute  he  must  need  his  Gk)d.  And  if  he  makes 
himself  a  stranger,  can  he  expect  to  be  heard  as  a 
friend?  Other  sacrifices  of  the  law  have  sometimes 
met  with  a  check ;  but  this  from  a  sincere  heart,  is  an 
c^ering  which  is  ever  pleasing :  and  importunity  does 
not  give  offence.  If  it  prevailed  upon  the  unjust  judge, 
will  not  the  most  righteous  God  be  gained  upon  by 
it?  And  indeed,  what  is  it  that  can  send  us  away 
empty,  but  our  own  sins  ?    For  if  it  carry  us  not  safely 

*  Dcut  ix.  14;  Exod.  xxxii.  10. 
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tfarovgh  all  the  roads  of  danger,  tbe  ftah  is  in  mnu' 
selves/  not'  it.  like  a  faithful' comtteoion;  -idim 
friends,  wealHi,  hiakfa,  honoior,  stad  life,  ne  ktmag 
m^  this  holds  us  by  the  hand  atld  leads  us  to  ovcMobk 
the  shades  of  death.  When  speedh  is  gone,  ifcflifta 
up  hands  and  eyes;  and  instead  of  language,  gtcamsu 


THE    VIRTUOUS   MAN    IS   A    WONDER. 

That  fire  is  of  an  unusual  con!f)6sition,  vvfiMi  can 
bum  in  water:  and  so  must  liis  temper  be,  whidi 
can  remain  unsuIHed  and  retain  its  brightliesS  While 
encompassed  by  corruption,  and  courted  by  those 
temptations  which  every  where  (like  the  ambieirt  air) 
eocircle  him.    When  the  hdndsome  tJOurtesanTheo* 
data  vaunted  to  Socrates,  blow  jMUgh'-SKe^waB  ttT  bfe 
^teemed  before  him,  because  she  could  g^  many 
proselytes  fifom  him,  Ixit  he  none  at  all,  fttwn  her ;  lie 
replied,  it  was  no  wmderijbr  she  led  men  HdiM  She 
easy  ^d  dkscending  road  ofvioe,.U)kilehe(Hmpeffed 
them  to  th$  thorny  and  ascending  pa^  i^hirtue. 
Virtue  dwells  at  the  head  of  a  river ;  tb  which  Wc 
cannot  get,  but  by  rawing  against  the  current.    He 
that  walks  through  a  large  fidld,  has  only  a  iikiMW 
path  to  guide  him  right  m  the  Way;  and  cb  bddi 
sides,  what  a  wide  room  has  he  to  wanfder  in  \  What 
latitcide  can  bound  a  i»*ofkne  wit,  or  a  lasdyimil; 
(axicy  ?    The  loose  tongue  lets  fly  at  all ;  SvWle?  Ae 
sober  David  sets  a  watch  on  his  lips,  and' examines 
all  his  language  ere  it  passes^    Every  virtue  has  «Wo 
vices,  which  close  her  up  in  curious  limits ;  and  if 
she  swerve,  though  never  so  little,  she  suddenly  steps 
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into  error.     Life  may  be  oompiai^  io  the  passage 
between  Scylla   and  Gharybdia ;   if  ire   miss  •  the 
channel/ oiir  bark  is  so<^  w¥6<^^.     Religion,  hath 
superstition  and  prbfaneness :  fortitude,  hath  fear  and 
igdblfiplsss  r  l||iarali(7,  «tSrkie  fmd  pwlig^y ;  juitii;;?,^ 
rigfouii  andt.pfu-tiaUtjr ;^^iaid  90  :the!^I$^^  in  others: 
Mi(Hch.xliesKaaBRade9ome>tdiiefine  virtue  to  be  nothing 
elbeLbu<^  ajwdiuntbetwmn  two  ^ctreBdes*   The  trutl^ 
isjtM4vaoki8fiivirteid;i3^fa  i^ce-way;  it  is  walking 
u^dii  isd^d^i    And  b^^£  there  not  a  star  witbini 
tAsJklpgoid^  siod  shoots  its  ray^  of  con^fo]^,  nature 
would  ibmdl^|tidce,thfi  pain^  to  be  virtuous.    Virt\ie 
b  ii^mitiwhsiein  far  nmti  ttlust  be  peorpetual  sentjbaeL 
itSr  gn^obdisk;  whkh^.. though  founded  in  the  earth» 
lyth  it  :kf6re'  whidi:i^eaches  to  He^ve^*    Like  the 
palm-tifee,  thouj^.it:  hall'  pleasant  fruit,  it  is  hard  tq 
eww^atV for tiifestetnds^notfidsy tocUo^b-  Fir hmuf^ 
oitd'inecl/ieri,  Ineb:  mteUigi  pot^:   nam  Ule^  cAter, 
fivtdk$e^ianqMtm  MxemiOy  awn^  \qmng^ntemm>  m^^ 
tkur.'   A  good  lil^.isriiesther  i^<^y  naade,  nor 
tui^  understood::  ftr,  Uke.  the  Ph€einix,,he  is  bom 
\f(Ki^oivstivi£ke  famdred^yean.  And  thi^  w^  Seneca's 
Opitti^    To  iwhidhithaA  of  Ausopius  is  uptr unlike: 

^\  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens',  qualem  vix  repperit  ilium 

*  Millihus  €  mulHs  kominum,,  consultus  Apollo. 

•    '      ,  .  Eid,  16. 

Amongst  many  thousands^  learnM  ApoUo  can, 
,      •    Thus  wise  and  good,  scarce  find  one  single  man. 

Virtue  is  exercised,  in  sufferings  and  difficulties.  It 
fe>a  Scieeva'^  shieldjt  ihi'bnged  with  the  arrows  of  the 
enemy.    *•    -  -  1  ..  ■ 
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iVoft  eH  ad  a$tra  moUii  i  ttrrii  via. 
Impcria  dura  tolle,  quid  virtus  erit  t 

From  earth  to  heaven,  the  way 's  nor  soft,  nor  smooth. 
In  easy  things,  brave  virtue  hath  no  place. 

To  f)e  a  virtuous  maa^  is  like  winmng  a  dtj  by 
inches;  fear  we  must  not  only  make  good  our  own 
ground,  but  we  must  repel  our  enemies^  who  will 
assault  us  at  every  qiporbmity.  If  in  vice  there  be 
a  constant  progressive  action,  there  must  in  virtue  be 
k  constant  vigilance ;  and  it  is  not  enough  that  it  be 
constant ;  it  must  be  universal  In  a  battle,  we  4g|it 
in  complete  armour.  Virtue  is  a  cataphract:  for  in 
vain  we  arm  one  Umb,  if  the  other  be  without  a 
defence.  I  have  known  a  man  slain  in  his  eye,  who^ 
if  but  there  armed,  would  have  been  a  match  for  his 
enemy.  The  good  man  is  the  woiid's  miracle.  He 
is  not  only  nature's  mistress,  but  art's  mastarpjec^ 
and  heaven's  mirror.  To  be  soaked  in  vice,  is  to 
grow  but  after  our  breed ;  but  the  good  man  I  will 
worthily  magnify ; — he  is  beyond  the  mausolaeum  oi 
Ephesian  temjde.  To  be  an  honest  man,  is  to  be 
more  than  nature  meant  him.  like  the  (mly  true 
philosopher's  stone,  he  can  un^chymy  the  alky  of 
life,  and  by  a  certain  celestial  process,  turn  all  the 
brass  of  this  world  into  gold.  He  it  is,  who  can  guide 
his  bark  in  every  ruffling  wind,  and  can  make  the 
thorny  way  pleasant.  A  wise  and  virtuous  man  when 
in  adversity,  may,  like  a  dark  lanthom  in  the  night» 
seem  dull  and  dai^  to  those  who  fire  about  him;  but 
within,  he  is  fiill  of  light  and  brightness ;  and.  when 
he  chooses  to  open  the  door,  he  can  shew  it. 
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OP   MlSMORY   AND   PORGETFULNESS    IN 
PRIENDSHIP. 

JFoROETPULKESS  in  friendship  may  sometimes  be 
as  necesaarj  as  memory:  for  it  is  liard  to  be  sd 
exactfy  vigikmt,  bi^  that  «fven.  the  moit  poffeci 
shall  sometimes  give  and  sometimes  take  oiSfeDce; 
He  who  expects  every  thing  to  be  complete,  m** 
members  not  the  fiailty  of  man;  and  he  whd 
remembers  too  mudi,  forgets  himsdf  and  hb  finendEk 
If  love  can  cover  a  multitude  of  infirmities ;  £nen&- 
diip,  which  is  the  growth  of  love,  surely  ought  to  do 
it  more.  It  was  Christ  our  Saviour  thi^  laid  down 
his  lifo  for  his  sheep,  even  while  they  were  straggling 
from  his  fdd.  N w  ought  my  finsgetfolness  in  friend- 
ship to  be  exarcised  only  abroad;  but  oftentimes  as 
ta  myself,  ami  at  hcmie.  IfldomyfiicBdacourtesyf 
I  malLe  it  none,  if  I  put  hini  in  mind  of  it  ;-^-^ 
expecting  a  return,  I  am  kind  to  myself,  not  Inm ; 
and  then  I  make  it  traffic,  not  benefieenoe : 

ShuB  mihi  prastUerii  memini,  sernperque  teneba; 

Cur  igitur  iaeeo,  Poakumef  i»  iofuerU. 
Infiipio  quoHes  alicui  tua  dona  rtferre, 

ProtiniU  exckunat,  Dixerat  ipse  mihi, 
Non  belli  quadam  faciunt  duo  :  sufficit  unus 

Huic  operi.     Si  vis  ut  loquar,  ipse  tace, 

Crede  mihi,  quamivis  ingentia,  Postkutne,  doncs  ; 

Auctoris  pereunt  garrulitate  sui> 

Mait.l.5.Ep.iS, 

What,  Posthume,  thou  hast  done,  1*11  ne'er  forget : 

Why  ihould  I  smother  it,  when  thou  trumpetst  it  ? 

When  I  to  any  do  thy  gifts  relate, 

^e  presently  replies,  I  heard  him  say^t. 
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Some  things  become  not  two ;  here  one  may  serve. 
If  I  must  tell,  do  thou  thyself  reserve. 
Believe  me,  Posthume,  though  thy  gifts  be  vast; 
They  perish  when  the  author's  tongue  runs  wast. 

If  I  be  able  to  do  m  good,  office  Jto  mioOm$l  i?bi^ 
it  by  remcoibeftDg^  jit;  i  iUot  H  .fiHt>  whef^  I  gff 
about  to  text  it  If  1  xeCmeMff,  Ijpqb^  ^^f^ 
unwOTtJiy  of  iti;  whepsMm  I  foif^  it  ^bat  is 
but  a  bairea  earth*  ^fhsre  itbCi  s^  dies,  rbefqre  ijt 
comes  to  ripeiltiss.  Men^ficii  iWtW  ^u^ de^  es^. 
JLlter  staikn  otUviici  dtbctitbiU:^.  alte/r  iWl^p^  jRm- 
quam.  Qui  detkt  be*^Jlciim,:iif^ffat;  n&fir^%  H^ 
moqnL  Bcttrem  »twa.  ftienda;  i£  is. tlw  law  pf  }pii^ 
nesst  that  he  that  does  one^  fbvget  it  ptdsentlyrr  but 
he  that  leceives^it  neirer^'-^^iirety  that  jbotal  meaps  it 
BoUy^iEaid  it  toriacs  froiii  I^  o^tn  gmuioe'focidii^fls, 
irhen  he  caret  not  to  have  any  kociiF  it  birt:ihi8 
friend  alone  >*^bat  he  who  bb^irs  Im  tnmfp^.^t  his 
ahti^  18^  a  Pharisee.  In  ifriendahtp^  I  -woMJid  ever 
remember  my  ftieBd's  kindness  i  but  I  would  fotg^ 
the  favours  that  I  do  him.  I  would  also  foi^et  his 
n^lects ;  and  I  would  remember  my  own  fiulings. 
Friendship  thus  preserved,  ends  not  but  with  life. 


WHEREIN    A    CHRISTIAN    EXCELS   OTHER   MEN. 

1  HERE  are  several  things  wherein  a  christian 
has  much  the  advantage  of  all  the  professors  of 
other  religions.  He  excds  thcan  all,  in  his  fortitude, 
in  his  hope,  in  hb  eharity,  in  his  fidelity.     Jn  a 
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jjofltjcftttse^  r^w\al}ui«^  4i  the  Cbiiftfaiti,  Sn  jfo; 
tiftude  b  Notbiii^  twitlun  Ihe  jiawer  si  olan,  caoai 
appfd  hi»  xiirf)k>oooi»ge.  We  jma^jto^.a^m  .tb|rt 
aU  rotiber  xretgi^M  p^f  togiietiier/  eamidt.  m 
the  unteid!  dral^Mks  ofi  mtatfm  lor  OfailstlaBttyf] 
nor  haHi  xevar>ai^  ^Mheniiiereased  m  )iimGkiini<kii 
MflcriBgs«  IfAme  -l^ai^jr  iiec<ar  w\  thb  life,  HmAi^ 
ike  ptatpar'/tbatT  me  ifidjirefarvidoitiie.  Xhe  came 
^breft  Murages  m4  teing;  ^  jjurt  MQ»  we  are.  badied 
byetMfibroJV^rAthalwia  iMtietiisi^  Tl&tf 
Lonhiamy  Mgkty89^9:DAviA;  ^whom  iheufthallrl 
j^arf  iiPbe  Lard  i^m^. strength;  qfiwhim  A&m 
AM  I  beiitfrmdf  When  the  aged  P0l}rt:aitm«/ WHS 
niged  to  rqjro^idbL  Chrbt,  he  told  the  i»ra€iHi9«4 
Herod)  that»,^^i^r)^(9^jaii«?^  ym^B  he  haul  ^^mf4 
him,  and  nefer  was  hara^ed  hy  himi  mtfi^ioJI^ 
eoMcimtce  ^en  could  he  biofpk^ft^iikat^^ing  t^kQ 
waakuF Smmarf  And.bdng  thre^taned.lby:H09od 
with  fire,  if  Jie  w<Mild  nofe^wear  by  Ceea^aifs  idtkmei 
he  exdatncked^  It  is  ymr  igmmnee  fhat\tn0ijlej/im 
totexpectiU. .  Ifymknw)  not. who  I «w, ./ tefi ym^ 
that  Lam  a  C^riMkm.  >  And  v^hm,  at;the  fiee,itb^)r 
would  have  fastened  him  to  the  stake,  the  undaunted 
bishop  cried  out  to  let  him  alone  as  he  was;  for 
God,  who  had  enabled  him  to  endure  the  fire,  would 
enable  him  also,  without  a,ny  chaijns  of.  theirs,  to 
stand  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  ^jSame8^-^•<md  so, 
with  his  hands  behind  him  he  remained  unstirred, 
until  he  recefved  his  crown  erf  glory.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  the  noble  and  heroic  pature  of  Chris- 
tiamty ;  ,of  the  strongest ^,cowage,  in,  the  weakest 
age ;  of  a  mtegnankpity^iagifar^cxtgeding  old:  Rome's 
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boasted  4Sciivok^8,  »  the  whole  body  does  the  hand 
in  magnitude*  Victor  Uticensis  tells  us^  thai  t^hen 
D^mijsia,  a  noUe  matron,  was  stnpped  of  he^'cover* 
uig,  and  barbarouslj  scourged,  she  with  a  courage 
b^fxmd  her  sex,  and  in  the  midst  of  blood,  told 
het  tormentors,  that  what  they  intended  Jbr  her 
skaw$e,  thoM  heretrfter  he  her  ghry.  It  is  most 
true  that,  in  matters  unjust^  the  Christian  rddgion 
makes  a  coward  of  man ;  but  in  matters  which  are 
right,  it  advances  human  courage  above  tbe  stand- 
ard of  humanity.  With  heaven  and  the  commands 
of  a  Deity  before  a  Christian,  all  the  temptations  of 
this  worid  become  unedged  and  unprevailing«  And 
certainly,  one  main  cause  of  this,  is  his  ho^\ 
wherein  as  well  as  in  his  fortitude,  he  excels  all 
others;  seeing  further  by  the  Gospel's  light,  than 
any  in  the  world  beside.  The  heathens,  as  they 
Kved  in  darkness,  so  going  to  the  bed  of  death  without 
a  candle,  saw  not  where  they  were  to  lie ;  aind,  in 
general,  they  saw  nothing  beyond  death,  but  dull 
oUiyion  or  annihilation:  or  else  died,  in  doubt; 
which  more  than  any  thing,  distracts  the  mind. 

Po$t  mortem  nihil  €9t :  ipsaque  mors  nihil ; 

VelocU  gpaiii  meta  novissima. 

Span  ponant  avidi,  soUiciti  metum, 

^uteris,  quojaceas  post  obitum  loco  f 

Muo  non  natajacent, 

Senec.  Troad.  Act  2.  Cbor. 

Deaths  nothing  is;  and  nothing  in  its  place : 
'Tis  but  the  last  point  of  a  posting  race. 
The  greedy,  hope;  the  troubled,  fear  lay  by: 
Wouldst  know  where  'tis,  that  after  death  men  lie? 
'Tis  where  those  arc,  that  never  yet  were  born. 
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Mahometi^m  indeed  holds  out  8oimetliuig»  after  the 
body's  dissolution ;  but  it  is  a  senaial  happiness^  such 
as  the  frailly  of  the  body  is  capaUe  of.  What  hete 
they  covet,  they  propose  for  themselves  in  Paradise  h-« 
so  that,  the  change  beiug  small,  the  ^cpectation  ca^^ 
not  be  great;  and  the  life  which  they  actually  eqjoy 
on  earth,  must  be  rather  pc^rred  by  them,  than 
running  the  hazard  by  death,  as  to  experience  m 
conditidn,.  only  in  some  d^ree,  better.  The  Jews,  in 
part,  aUow  of  an  umnortality ;  thoi^h  the  Sadducees 
delay  it,  whose  hope  is  buried  in  the  same  grave  with 
themselves.  But  the  Christian  hath  a  hqpe  whidi 
shines  within  him.  The  joys  attending  him,  are  qn* 
ritual  and  eternal  ;-^the  beatific  vision  of  the  &ce  of 
God,  to  see  and  know  the  immense  creator  of  all 
things ;  the  union  to  the  Godhead;  th£  enjoyment  of 
a  Deity,  beyond  our  conceptions  here ; — sudi  things, 
as  were  not  lawful  for  the  great  Apostle,  hereto  utter; 
the  being  freed  from  evil,  and  the  fear  of  it;  the 
being  set  in  a  state  of  purity  and  perfection,  &r 
beyond  the  thoughts  that  here  in  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh  we  carry ;  as  far  exceeding  our  present  appre* 
hensions,  as  spirits  do  exceed  the  dross  of  vile  cor- 
ruption. The  hope  and  fiedth  of  such  must  needs 
b^et  a  fortitude,  which  can  never  be  attained  but 
by  those  who  possess  such  hope  and  faith*  Death,  as 
a  pirate,  steals  away  others  from  their  country  here 
below,  and  with  ten  thousand  fears  distracts  them, 
because  they  know  not  where  they  shaU  be  carried. 
But  the  Christian  goes  as  sent  for  by  an  ambassador, 
to  the  court  of  heaven,  there  to  partake  felicities 
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udtttetiedble;  aUd;  indted,  i^lmppiartacr^  becmne  he 
Mnowa^  he  shpU  be  faiqppiar  faeMifter.  lie  can  be  coo* 
tent  to  part  wMi  a  life  full  of  thorkis  and  bittenie» 
thfSt  be  mdf  enter  intd  0ne,'wlifoh  iB  glorieua  and 
HKorruptiUe:  andliaviiig  this  ancbot  above  others^ 
with  far  nutt^  ease,  he  weathers  all  tiie  storms  of  life* 
bi  charity,  the  Christiati  also  sunnoiints  the  ftilkywers 
#f  aU  other  religions.  He  can  part  with  his  aU,  fbr 
tiiat  God  who  hath  prodded'^  mueh  mom  ibr  hiin« 
He  can  not  only  bear;  but  pardon  all  the  iBJuiie9 
that  befid  hittt':  not  only  pardon  thean,  but  recpike 
thifb  wil^  good.  What  religion^  but  the  Chi4rtiaii$ 
witl  tMch  man  to  pray  for  him  that  perttecutes  falm^ 
to  bless  him  that  curseth  him ;  add  to  heap  coato  of 
^'iipon  his  head,  that  shall  gently  warm  Ub  diarity, 
sOfid  inflame  his  love,  instead  of  rendering  him  worse^ 
by  increasing  his. hate  ?  We  look  not  up<m  him  as  a 
Christian,  who,  when  he  dies,  foi^ves  not,  and  prays 
not  tcft  his  enemies.  Herein  soaring  above  the  die* 
tates  of  depraved  nature,  which  would  prompt  us  to 
l^taHate  wrongs ;  this  charity  begets^  Ms  fidelity :  fyr, 
indeed,  it  is  the^ue  of  souls,  wlndi  by  Uie  influence 
of  Divinity,  cements  them  together  in  love.  NtsUa 
iois  major  pietate  verA  est  There  is  no  friendship 
Bke  the  friendship  of  fidth.  Nature,  education, 
benefits,  all  together,  do  not  form  a  tie  so  strong  as  thie. 
Christianity  makes  a  knot  which  Alexander  cannot 
cot ;  a  league  which  bell  cannot  break :  f(Nr  as  grace 
is,  in  herself,  far  above  nature,  so  is  she  in  her  effects. 
The  souls  of  believers  are  inseparable,  as  purest 
wtKils  once  mingled,  neter  part; — ^the  fire  eamiot 
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dlTide  iji^n^,  they  flouri^  andfactes  ^iiiey\  lite  atid 
(fie  together.  Whatodever  is  jditted.  togeCber  iipcm 
ttaxfaral  eoiitidei^tioi»»  mdj  be,  by  the' same,  i^;«iii 
ditodved ;  but  that  Ui^e  wfaaoh  deduct  ito  <njg]iifd 
flrom  heavmi,  by  ettarth  can  never  he  severed*  Tyranfts 
shaMscxmer  want  iiTRetitiDa  for  tdrments,  than  Chrisr 
tians']^  tortures  be  made  treedierous.  Who  can 
^parate  tfae>  eonjimctitmsf  x>f  a  Deity  ?  Nor  is  it  ill 
kitichiess^  (Hily>  but  in: reproof. akio^  l^mt.tfae  fiddity>iaf 
the  Chr^an  shew^  itself.  However  he  conceals .  his 
friend^  fasdts  from  the  eye  of  the  worlds  y6t,  if  he 
oAnds^  his. being  a  David  and  a  king,  shall  not  ftee 
bin  ^m  this  Natilian's  tepcdiension.  He  scorns  to 
be  so  base  as  to  flatter,  and  hates  to  be  sd  (hiniBh  aa 
to  bite; — Aohis  reproof  is  kindness,  and  tiie  wounds 
be  makes  are  not  without  a  balsam  to  heal  to  iti 
These  qualificatioiisnialce  a  Christian,'  of  all  oth^ 
men,  the^besfr  donqaanion. :  An  enemy  he  nevet  is ;  if, 
at  any  tiqte^  he  seems  so,  it  is  bilt  that  he  doiay  be  a 
fijend  ;--^fbr  he  is  averse  to  evil  only.  THk  would  kill 
the  disdisd,  but  wxhdd  do  it,  to  preserve  the  patient ; 
so  that  it  Would  bd  my  fault,  not  his,  if  ht  be  not  a 
friend  to  me :  and  when  he  is  so^  he  is  a  aire  otie^ 
without  private  [interest,  &ar  ot  malice;  and  affords 
me  a  security,  Which  I  cannot  well  expect  from  any 
other. 


OP   LOSSES. 

If  we.sem  thitigs  righUy,  we  have  qo  reason  to  be 
grieved  fi>r  those  iToiidly  goods  that  we  lose:  ioat 
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wluit  is  it  we  can  lose  that,  properly,  we  ean  call 
ows?  Job  goes  ftuther;  he  Uesses  Him  Aat  take9 
away^  as  tvellas  Him  that  gives  i-^^-^oA  by  a  questkm, 
concludes  his  contentment  with  both  these  condi* 
tions : — Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of  ^ 
Lord,  and  not  etnlf  If  he  did  afterwards  fij  out,  it 
was  the  provocations  of  his  misguided  friends,  not 
his  being  stripped  of  all,  which  made  him  do  so.  If 
one  lend  me  a  jewel  to  wear,  shall  I,  because  I  use  it, 
say,  it  is  my  own;  or,  when  my  friend  requires  it 
again,  shall  I  say,  I  have  lost  it  ?  No,  I  will  rather 
restore  it.  Though  we  are  pleased  that  we  are 
thisted  with  the  borrowed  thii^  e£  this  life^  we 
ought  not  to  be  displeased  when  the  Great  Creator 
caBs  for  what  he  had*  only  lent  us.  He  doesf  i»  no 
injury,  who  takes  no  more  than  his  own :  and  be 
pleads  an  unjust  title  against  heaven,  who  repines  at 
what  the  God  of  heaven  resumes.  It  was  doubtless 
tiiis  consideration  which  led  Zeno,  when  shipwrecked, 
to  applaud  Fortune,  and  to  say,  she  had  acted  in  no 
other  way  than  honestly,  in  reducing  him  to  his  coat. 
Shall  €rod  affbrd  us,  all  our  life  long,  not  gbIj  fixxl, 
but  feasting,  not  for  use  but  ornament,  not  for  neces- 
sity alone,  but  for  pleasure ;  and  when,  at  last,  he^ 
withdraws  these  tlungs  bom  us,  shaU  we  be  angry 
and  melancholy? 

In  all  losses,  I  would  have  a  double  prospect.  I 
would  consider  what  I  have  lost,  and  I  would  have 
regard  to  what  I  have  left.  It  may  be,  in  my  loss,  I 
ihay  find  a  benefit.  I  may  be  rid  with  it,  of  a  trouble,  a 
snare,  (»^  a  danger.  If  icbeweeltb,  perhq>sth€9re^ 
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a  time  when  I  had  it  not  Let  me  think,  if  then  I  li^ed 
not  well  without  it.  And  what  then  should  hinder, 
that  I  should  not  do  so,  now?  Have  I  lost  my  riohei? 
It  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  some  other  did  lose  them,, 
before  they  were  mine.  I  found  them,  when  another 
lost  them ;  and  now,  it  is,  likely,  some  one  else  will 
find  them ; — and  though,  perhaps,  I  may  have  lost  a 
benefit,  yet,  thereby  I  may  also  be  eased  of  a  load  of 
care.  In  most  things  of  this  nature,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  loss,  more  than  the  loss  itself,  that  vexes.  .  If 
the  only  prop  of  my  life  were  gone,  my  wonder  ought 
to  be,  that  in  so  many  storms,  I  rode  so  long  with 
that  one  single  anchor,  which  has  at  last  failed  me. 
When  war  had  deprived  Stilpo  of  all  his  temporal 
goods,  and  Demetrius  asked  him,  hoW  he  could  brook 
so  great  a  desolation  ?  he  replied,  that  he  had  lost 
nothing.  The  goods  he  had^  he  still  eiyoyed;  his 
virtue^  prudence^  justice^  still  were  with  him ;  these 
were  matters  permanent  and  immortal:  as  for  the 
other y  it^  was  no  wonder ^  thai  what  woiS  perishable, 
should  perish. 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  look  to  what  I  have  left. 
He  who  miscarries  once,  will  the  better  husband  what 
is  left.  If  the  die  of  fortune  has  thrown  me  an  iH 
chimce,  let  me  strive  to  mend  it  by  my  good  play. 
What  I  have,  is  made  more  precious,  by  my  want  (rf 
what  I  once  possessed.  If  I  have  lost  but  little,  l^t 
me  be  thankful  that  I  have  lost  no  more,  seeing  the 
remainder. was  as  flitting  as  that  which  is  gpoe.  He 
who  in  a  battle  is  but  slightly  womided,  iather.  r^ 
joice3  that  he  has  got  oflT so  well^  tham^eves thathfe 
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Imis  be^  hurt.  Bttt»  adniit  tliat  all  i$  gone ;  a  mftt 
hath  hope  atill  1^;— and  he  may  as  well  hope  to 
teoovar  the  things  he  hath  losti  as  that  he  did  aoquire 
thein»  when  he  had  them  not  This^  will  lead  him  to 
a  new  resource^  whene  he  cannot  deny  but  he  may  bd 
supplied  with  advantage 'r^God,  will  be  left  still. 
And  who  can  be  pow.  Who  hath  Him  for  his  fiiend» 
that  hath  all?  In  pemlUryt  a  Christian  can  be  ridi ; 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  paradoii  to  think  he  can  be  poor» 
who  is  destined  to  be  a  kingdom's  bar. 


OP   LONG   AND   SHORT   LIFE. 

ll£  that  lives  long, does  dten  outlive  his  happinesa. 
Youth,  like  the  sun,  oft  rises  dear  and  dancing; 
while  the  afternoon  of  life  isdoudy,  thicks  and  turbu* 
lent.  Had  Priamus  not  Uved  so  long,  he  would  not 
have  seen  his  fifty  children  slain,  nor  Troy  destroyed, 
nor  himself,  aftier  a  reign  of  two-and-fifty  years^  made 
captive,  and  by  Pyrrhus  killed.  Sylla  got,  the  name 
of  Happy;  Pconpey,  the  name  of  Great;  yet  by  living 
long,  they  both  of  them  lost  those  titles.  The  high 
fortune  of  Augustus  was  not  sweetened,  by  his  long 
extended  life  r^ — it  could  be  no  great  {deasure  to  iiim 
to  want  an  issue  male ;  to  see  his  adopted  sons  un- 
timely lost;  his  daughter's  looseness  staining  the 
honour  of  his  house ;  and,  at  last,  rather  by  neeessi^ 
than  choice,  to  fix  upon  a  successor  neithor  worthy 
t>f  himself  nor  Rome.  How  much  more  blest  had 
Nero  been,  IF  be  had  not  out4ived  bis  first  five  years 
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c^emjnre!  What  is  past  with  us,  we  know:  butwhi» 
can  pTf  into  the  womb  of  futuritj  ?  Though  Seneca 
had  only  tasted  the  disposition,  not  f^  the  anger  of 
Nero;  yet  he  found  adough  to  make  him  exdaiffi, 
Meu  qu^  muliapoenitenda  occurrtmt,  di»  t^wendof 
Age^  Vke  a  tired  horse,  rides  dull  towards  his  joume;f^9 
end ;  while  eveiy  new  setter-out  gallops  away,  and 
leases  the  o^her  to  his  melancholy  trot.  In  youths 
vQtamed  blood  goads  us  on  to  foBy ;  and^  till  expeii* 
ence  reins  us,  we  ride  unbitted,  wild;  and,  in  a  wanton 
fling,  disturb  ourselves,  and  all  that  come  but  near  us. 
In  age,  ourselves  are  with  ourselves,  displeased.  We 
are  looked  upon  by  others  as  things  to  be  endured, 
not  courted,  or  applied  to.  Who  is  it  will  be  fond  of 
gathering  fifuiii^  flowers  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  it  that  we  lose  bj 
dying?  £^  as.  Job  says,  our  Ufe  be  a  warfare,  wiMH 
win  be  angry  that  it  ends  betimes?  Li^  is  but  a 
phy,  upon  tins  woild's  rtage ; — and  if  a  man  were  to 
choose  his  part,  in  diseretioii,  he  would  not  take  it  for 
the  lengthy  but  for  the  ease  and  goodness  of  it  The 
shotrt  life  has  the  shorter  account  to  render.  And  ii 
it  be  one  of  the  greatest  felicities  man  can  enjoy,  to^ 
lead  such  a  hfe,  as  is  not  disj^easing  to  God ;  those 
who  so  live,  CEinnot  enter  upon  death  too  soon.  It  l9 
true,  1  may  by  living,  be  instrume»tal  to  God's  glory, 
the  good  of  otibers,  and  my  own  beneik ;  but  if  I  weigh 
my  own  corruptions,  the  world*^  temptations,  and  the 
medioe  of  my  enemies,  the  odds  are  on  t^e  oth^r  ^e. 
Death  to  a  righteous  tnaan,  whether  it  cometh>  soon  or 
hrte^  is  the  faeginmiig  of  a  certain  hq>pine$;ir 'and,  the 
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end  of  a  doubtful  and  alloyed  pleasure.  I  will  not 
much  care,  whether  my  life  be  long  or  short.  If  short, 
the  fewer  my  days  be,  the  less  I  shall  have  of  trouble ; 
the  sooner  shall  I  arrive  at  happiness; — ^if  I  escape 
from  nothing  else,  I  shall  escape  from  the  hazard, 
life  will  keep  me  in.  If  long,  let  me  be  sure  to  lay  it 
out,  in  doing  the  more  good ;  and  then,  though  I  stay 
for  it  a  while,  yet  as  abstinence  sharpens  appetite, 
so  want  and  expectation  will  make  my  joy  more 
welcome* 


OP  ESTABLISHING  A  TROUBLED  GOVERNMENT. 

He  that  would  establish  a  troubled  government, 
must  first  vanquish  all  his  foes.  Who  can  be  quiet, 
while  his  enemy  is  in  arms  against  him  ?  Factious 
heads  should  be  higher  by  a  pole,  than  their  bodies. 
He  that  would  rule  over  many,  must  first  fight  with 
many,  and  conquer ;  and  be  sure  to  cut  off  those  that 
raise  up  tumults,  or  by  a  majestic  awe,  keep  them  in 
a  strict  subjection.  In  every  able  prince,  Lipsius 
would  have  two  things  eminent,  vis  et  virtus^  power 
and  virtue.  He  ought  to  have  power,  to  break  insur- 
rection at  home,  and  repel  invasion  fi-om  abroad.  He 
ought  to  have  virtue,  to  preserve  his  state  and  dignity, 
and,  by  the  necessary  art  of  policy,  so  order  all  the 
streams  of  government,  as  that  they  may  run  clear 
and  obedient  in  their  proper  channds.  Power  is, 
certainly,  the  most  essential  part  of  soverdgnty. 
Without  it,  a  prinoe  is  but  f(xrtune's  idol,  which  every 
S^^mus  may  revile  and  spurn  at  his  pleasure.     But 
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though  he  has  power;  yet,  if  he  have  not  resolution, 
like  a  child  he  wears  a  sword,  but  knows  not  how  to 
use  it.  Irresolution  is  a  worse  vice  than  rashness. 
He  that  shoots  best,  may  sometimes  miss  the  mark ; 
but  he  that  shoots  not  at  all,  can  never  hit  it '  Irre*: 
solutibn  loosens  all  the  joints  of  a  state :  like  an  ague, 
it  shake  not  this  or  that  limb,  but  all  the  body  is  at 
once,  in  a  fit.  The  irresolute  man  is  lifted  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  hath  no  place  left  to  rest  on. 
He  flecks  from  one  ^g  to  another;  so  hatdiettt 
nothing,  but  addles  all  his  actions.  An  easy-natured 
man  may  be  a  good  companion,  for  a  private  person : 
but  for  a  prince- to  be  so,  is  mischief  to  lumaelf  and 
others.  Remissness  and  connivance  are  the  ruin  of 
unsettled  kingdoms. 

My  passions  and  affections  are  the  chirf  disturbers 
of  my  civil  state.  What  peace  can  I  expect  withia 
me,  while  these  rebels  are  not  under,  sulgection  ?  If 
I  have  not  judgment  to  discern  their  devices,  and  fly 
suggestions ;  if  I  have  not  courage  to  withstand  theii^ 
force  and  batteries ;  if  I  have  not  authority  to  com- 
mand them  to  obedience;  if  I  have  not  strength  to 
master  all  their  complications :  I  leave  myself  a  prize 
to  vice,  and  at  last  shall  not  live  to  be  man.  There- 
fore, as  a  prince  who  would  be  safe  among  turbulent 
subjects,  mu$t  ever  be  on  his  guard;  so,  he  who 
knows  the  irregularities  of  his  own  depraved  affections, 
must*  keep  perpetual  sentinel  upon  them.  Security 
and  confidence  as  often  Undo  a  prince,  a&  force ;  but 
vigilanice  is  seldom  undermined.  A  state  awake  and 
upon  its  guard,  it  is  difficult  to  surprise. 
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that  virtue  and  vice  generate  after  their 

KIND« 

Virtue  be^ts  virtue,  vice  begets  vice.  It  is  as 
natural  for  a  man  to  expect  a  return  of  virtue  out  of 
virtue,  and  a  return  of  vice  out  of  vice;  as  it  is  for 
faim  to  expeet  tea  elephant  should  beget  an  elephant, 
or  a  serpent  beget  a  serpent.  Nay,  it  not  only  holds 
of  the  genus ;  Init  also  of  the  very  species ;  and  often- 
times, the  proportion  of  that  species  too.  High  actions 
beget  a  return  of  actions,  that  are  so ;  and  poor  lovr 
ones,  beget  a  return  of  the  like.  The  echo  isf  accord* 
ing  to  the  voice  that  speaks :  the  re^port  of  the  piece 
is  proportiondde  to  iti  magnitude:  if  it  be  bat  hy 
reflection  only,  the  beams  are  reveriberated  bright,  as 
is^  the  sun  that  shines  them ;  and  clouds  cast  a. shade, 
according  to  their  blackness.  The  Romans  bestowed 
on  Attains,  the  kingdom  of  Pei^amus,  on  account  of 
his  friendship,  and  munificence ;  and  he,  to  express 
his  gratitude,  not  having  any  children  of  his  own, 
left  the  city  of  Rome  the  heir  of  his  wealth.  The 
virtues  of  Terentius,  and  his  being  one  of  the  Roman 
senate,  made  so  de^  an  impression  on  Sdpio*s  manly 
heart,  than  when  the  Carthaginians  came  to  sue  to 
him  for  peace,  he  would  not  hear  them,  till  they 
brought  Terentius  forth,  discharged  of  his  imprison- 
m^it;  and  then  he  placed  him  on  the  throne  witii 
himself  And  this,  again,  so  prevailed  with  Terentius, 
that  when  Scipio  had  his  Uiumph,  Terentius,  thou^ 
a  senator,  put  himself  into  Scipio's  livery,  and  as  Ms 
freedman,  waited  on  his  pompous  chariot.    He  teach^ 
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ne  to  be  gtod»  who  ddes  me  good :  ha  pirompts  me  to 
eskoge  my  beaErt  to  hinu  (mdesB  mj^  virtue  be  totally 
dliedup  aakji  wilhcored,)  who  first  ^(i)aTge3hiB  own  to 
jptie.  The  jame  effect  hath  vice*  With  the  iroward, 
tkou  abalt  learo  firociracdness.  Passion  enkindles 
^esiopB;  and  pride  begets  pride.  How  many  are 
ealm  and  quiei^  till  they  meet  widi  one  who  U  choleric ! 
He  who  sows  iniqmty,  must  look  to  leap  it.  Did 
3iot  David's  murder  and  adultery,  bring  the  sword 
and  incest  iato  his  &mily?  How  &tally  and  strikingly 
n^as  the  massacre  at  Paris,  marked  by  the  massacre 
Mf  the  chief  actors  and  contrivers  dTit !  Charles  the 
lODg^  before  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  died» 
Jmttied  in  blood;  and  AiycHi,  his  successor,  was  assas- 
jtinited  and  slain,  in  the,  same  room  that  the  massacre 
was  plotted  in ;  Guise,  was  murdered,  by  the  king*s 
lorder;  the  queen,  was  consumed  with  grief;  andwidi 
anteeediag  civil  war,  both  Paris  and  the  nation  torn. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  retaliation,  which  is 
afibrded  in  the  story  of  Valentinian  and  Maximus. 
Valentinian  by  fraud  and  force,  seduced  the  wife  of 
Maximus :  for  which,  Maximus  by  fraud  and  force, 
f^uni^red  Yalenltinian,  and  married  his  wile ;  who^ 
from  disdain  at  bei?^  forced  into  the  marrifige,  and 
a4esire  to  revenge  her  hwband's  death,  {dotted  the 
des^qtion  pf  Maximus  and  Romot  No  proverb  b 
more  true  than  the  saying  of  the  satirist: 

4d  getienm  Cerms,  ritii  cade  c$  smgmne,  pauci 

Dcsceudunt  reges,  ct  siccd  morte  tymnnu 

Jut.  Sat  Id. 
•Few  tyranto  find  death  natural,  calm,  or  good ; 
Bat,  broacb'd  with  slaughter,  roll  to  hell  in  blood. 
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There  is  in  vices,  not  only  a  natural  production  of 
evil  in  general ;  but  there  is  a  proportion  of  parts  and 
dimensions,  as  a  seed  bringing  forth  a  plant,  or  the 
parent  a  son.  Bagoas,  a  Persian  noUeoian,  having 
poisoned  Artaxerxes  and  Arsamnes,  was  detected  by 
Darius,  and  forced  to  drink  poison  himself*  Diomedes, 
who  with  human  flesh  fed  beasts,  Was  at  last  by 
Hercules,  made  their  food  himself.  Pope  Alexander 
the  Sixth,  having  designed  the  poisoning  of  his  friend 
Cardinal  Adrian,  by  his  cup-bearer's  mistake  of  the 
bottle,  took  the  draught  himself: — and  so  died  by  the 
same  engine,  which  he  himsdf  appointed  to  IdH 
another.  In  vain  do  they  expect  good,  who  would 
have  it  arise  out  of  eviL  I  may  as  well,  when  I  plant 
a  thistle,  expect  a  fig ;  or  upon  sowing  cockle,  lock 
for  wheat ;  as  to  think  by  indirect  courses,  to  b^et 
my  own  benefit.  The  best  policy,  is  to  sow  good  and 
bonest  actions,  and  then  we  may  expect  a  harvest  that 
is  answerable. 


OF   MEMORY. 

I N  all  that^  belongs  to  man,  you  cannot  find  a  greater 
wonder  than  memory.  What  a  treasury  of  all  things? 
What  a  record,  what  a  journal  of  all  ?  As  if  provi- 
dent nature,  because  she  would  have  man  circum- 
spect, bad  provided  him  an  account-book  to  carry 
always  with  him :  yet  it  neither  burtbens  nor  takes 
up  room.  To  myself,  it  is  insensible.  I  feel  no  weight 
it  presses  with.  To  others,  it  is  ipviable ;  for  when  I 
carry,  all  within  me,  they  can  see  nothing  that  I  have^ 
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Is  it  not  a  mii^icle;  that  a  maaf.fimtii  a  gmn  of  tatid 
to  the  full  andi^cHoas  rnn,  shindd  lay  up  the  world 
in  his  brain  i  and  mij  at  his  plebsure^  bri^g  out  what 
part  he  lists,  yet  never  empty  the  place  that  cont^ned 
it»  nor  crowd  it,  though  he  should  add  more?  How 
is  k,  that  in  this  little  irndsiblejiAiQe,  the  hei^t  jof  the 
rtafs,  the  bigne^^  of  that,  the  c&tance  of  this,  the 
compass  of  the  earth,  and  the  imture  of  all,  should  lie 
and  always  be  ready  for  producing,  as  a  mati  shall 
think  fit  ?  By  imiEigination's  help,  we  call  whatever 
we  have  a  mind  to,  to  af^ar  before  us,  and  >in  tho9e 
proper  shapes  we  have  heard  them  rdated  in^  or  ^ilse 
In  those  in  which  we  ourselves  have  seen  them.  What 
oceans  of  things  exactly  and  orderly  streaming  forth» 
shall  we  find  firom  the  tongue  of  an  orator ;  ^that  one 
who  did  not  see  him  speakiBj^  would  believe  he  read 
them  in  some  printed  catalogue; ;  and  he  that  does 
Me  him,  wonders  &om  what  inexhaustible  fiDuntain 
such  easy  streams  can  flow  ?  Like  a  juggler  playing 
his  prize,  he  puUs  words  like  ribbons  cmt  of  his  mouth, 
as  fast  as  two  hands  can  draw.  Ask  him  of  the  sea« 
he  can  tell  you  what  is  there ;  of  the  land,  of  the  sky, 
of  heaVen,  of  hell,  of  past  things  and  to  com^.  A 
learned  man  by  bis  memory  alone,  is  the  treasury  of 
all  the  arts ;  he  walks  with  a  library  about  him.  As 
the  psalmist  says  of  the  sun,  it  goes  from  one  end  of 
the  heaven  to  the  other,  and  nothing  is  hid  from  the 
l^eat  thereof:  so  the  memory  with  imagination,  travels 
to  and  fro  between  the  most  remoted  parts,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  is  not  comprehended  in  it.  And  the 
miracle  is;  neither  after  all  this,  nor  before,  can  any 
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print  hereof  l>0  disoeri^  What  i»  iMltwatSfy'  pten 
more  than  ,a  living  image?  And  wbc^  can  tell  Ine^ 
where  thit.TBStneM  lies?  What.ktbbcfciittdthetei^ 
but  ^  irhite  and  ffongy  siM^stance  divided  ^iDto-  thre^ 
small  ceSb,  to  the  smallest  of  whidi  the  mcnoiy  ii 
ascribed;  but  not  a  liqe  nor  ^mjr  one  idea  of  any  thing 
that's  absent,  can  be  read  thera  If  imti:dhctivei]M& 
can»  undiscemed  ,|nid  unburthened^  bear  so  much 
about  him ;  if  so  Utlile  a  point  as.  the  least  tertia  of 
the  brain,  the  cerebellmn,  can  hold  in  itself,  the  notions 
of  such  an  immeasurable  extent  of  things :  we  maj 
ntionaUy  allow  omnisciMce,  to  the  great  Creatqpr  of 
this  and  all  things  dm.  For  doubdess  we  know  what 
we  do  remember;  aad  indeed  what  we  remendbernot> 
we  do  not  know.  Nor  is  the  diffisrence  beieof  in 
men,  less  wonder.  In  some  men,  how  prodigionsl 
in  others,  how  ^tead  and  dull  I  Appius  Claudius  had 
so  strcmg  a  memory,  that  he  boasted  he  could  salute 
Idl  the  citiitens  of  Rome  by  their  names.  AndMithri* 
dates  of  Pontus  could  speak  twentjrwtwo  langoages, 
and  muster  his  soldiers  by  his  memory,  calling  them 
all  by  their  nameft.  And  upon  this  ground,  when 
tlie  senate  had  condemned  his  books  to  be  burned, 
Cassius  Severus  told  them,  if  they  would  not  have 
them  remain,  they  should  bum  him  toc^  for  that 
he  had  them  aU  in  his  memory.  On.the  other  side, 
some  of  the  Thradans  were  usually  so  Uockish, 
that  they  could  not  count  beyond  four  m  Ave.  And 
Messala  Oorvinus  liyed  to  forget  his  own  luune :  as 
I  have  known  some,  that  have  in  health  forgot  their 
own  children,  whom  they  have  daily  seen  and  lived 
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with.  Again^  many  old  men^  can  remember  things. 
(^  their  youth  done  three*9Core  yieais  ago,  arid 
yet  not  those  they  acted  but  the  day  before,  pne 
thing  in  the  memory  beyond  all,  is  observable!  im 
may  easily  remember  what  we  are  intent  upon ;  but 
with  all  the  art  we  can  use,  we  cannot  knowingly 
forget  what  we  would.  What  woidd  some  give,  to 
wipe  their  sorrows  from  their  thought,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  their  industry,  they  cannot  but  remember. 
With  good  reason,  therefore,  would  the  wise  Themis- 
todes  have  learned  the  art  of  forgetflilness;  as  deeming 
it  far  more  beneficial  to  man,  than  that  so  much  cried*/ 
op  faculty  of  memory.  And  for  this  cause,  we  hitd  need 
be  careful,  that  even  in  secret,  we  plunge  not  into  evil 
actions.  Though  we  have  none  to  witness  what  we 
do,  we  shall  be  galled  sufficiently,  with  our  own 
remembrance  of  it ;  which  haunting  us  perpetually 
with  all  our  best  endeavours,  we  cannot  either  cast 
away,  or  blot  out.  The  worm  would  die,  if  memory 
did  not  feed  it  to  eternity.  It  is  that,  which  mak^ 
the  penal  part  of  hell :  for  whether  it  be  the  punish- 
ment of  loss  or  the  punishment  of  sense,  it  is  memory 
that  does  inflame  them  both.  Nor  is  there  any  Mtnh 
in  the  soul  of  man,  but  what  the  memory  makes.  I 
will  not  tJierefore  care  to  know,  who  it  is  that  does  me 
ii\|ury,  that  I  may  not  by  my  memory,  be  prompted 
to  take  revenge.  Remembering  the  wrong,  I  may  be 
apt  to  malign  the  author ;  who  not  knowing,  I  shall' 
finee  myself  of  vexation,  without  the  bearing  any 
grudge  to  the  man.  As  good  actions,  and  ignorance 
of  ill,  keep  a  perpetual  calm  in  the  mind ;  so,  questibri- 
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less»  a  secret  horror  is  b^otteii»  by  a  secret  vice.  Fi^m 
whence  we  maj  undoubtedly  condude»  that  though 
the  gale  of  success  blow  never  so  fiiU  and  prosperously, 
yet  no  man  can  be  truly  happy,  who  is  not  truly 
innocent 


NO    MAN    IS    HONEST,    WHO    IS    NOT   SO    IN    HIS  . 
RELATIONS. 

Besides  the  general  and  necessary  depeodetice 
whidi  every  man  must,  and  ought  to  have,  upon 
God;  there  is  no  man  whatsoever^  but  is,  even  in 
tSiis  world,  particularly  related  to  somie  person  or 
persons,  above  the  generality  of  other  men.  He 
can  neither  come  into  the  world  nor  continue  in  it, 
and  be  an  independent  man  \  and  by  his  demeanour, 
in  his  strictest  relations,  he  may  be^  guessed  at,  in  his 
(rt;hers.  Of  all  the  ^relations  which  attach  to  men, 
those  are  most  binding,  which  nature  has  made 
the  nearest,  in  their  several  conditions;  in  which, 
if  a  man  be  not  honest,  in  vain  can  he  be  expected 
to  be  found  so  in  others,  which  are  more  remote. 
The  highest  tie  of  all,  (as  most  concerning  the  public 
good,)  I  take  to  be  between  a  bom  subject,  and  a 
legitimate  prince  pursuing  the  wdfare  of  the  country. 
He  is  pater  patrue,  and  his  subjects  are^  but  a 
little  more  remoted  sons.  There  is,  if  possible,  a 
greater  obligation  upon  a  prince  to  be  good,  than 
there  is  upon  other  men :  for,  though  he  be  human 
in  his  person,  as  others  are ;  yet,  for  the  public's 
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sake,  his  person  is  sacred,  and  the  goTernment  he 
exercises  is  divine,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  admi- 
nistered with  the  greater  care  and  virtue,  that  men 
may  gaze  on  their  sovereign  with  a  loving  admiration, 
and  obey  him  with  reverence. 

On  the  other  hand ;  if  a  man  be  not  honest  in  his 
relation  towards  his  prince,  that  is,  in  his  loyalty; 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  be  honest  in  any  thing, 
further  than  as  it  conduces  to  his  own  particular 
interest  The  breach  of  this  relationship,  the  laws* 
have,  as  well  from  natural  reason  as  political  con- 
siderations, made  more  capital  than  other  crimes ;  not 
only  punishing  the  person  offending,  but  attainting 
all  his  posterity  with  the  confiscation  of  all  that  they 
are  capable  of  owning  in  this  life.  To  be  a  traitor, 
delivers  one  to  the  lowest  scorn  of  men,  as  well  as  to 
the  heaviest  punishments  of  the  law.  And  no  state 
I  ever  yet  read  of,  but  have  held  such  unworthy  of 
life,  and  so  not  fit  for  society,  as  having  failed  in  that, 
which  makes  one  man  companionable  to  another.  In 
like  manner,  the  parent,  who  is  morose,  and  imkind 
to  his  children,  hardly  will  be  affable  to  any.  He 
who  loves  not  his  own,  it  is  not  probable  will  be 
drawn  to  love  those  who  are  nothing  to  him.  So  is 
it,  with  a  child;  if  he  once  despises  his  parents,  he 
exposes  himself  to  be  contemned  by  others.  .  And  to 
shew  how  horrid  sins  of  this  nature  are,  the  Levitioal 
law  made  disobedience  unto  parents,  the  worst  of 
its  four  capital  punishments,  stoning;  nor  was  he  al- 
lowed to  Uve,  who  had  cursed  either  father  or  mother. 
Neither  can  I  believe  this  law  was  abn^ated,  in  the 
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days  0f  St^kxnon;  wka  t^  us,  that  tibe  epe  thai 
mocketk  his  father^  or  disdains  tibediende  to  his  mother, 
the  crows  qf  the  talfey  shall  pkh  it  otit,  or  pise  the 
yewng  eagles  eat  it :  which^  in  effect,  4s  to  my,  that 
he  shall  come  to  some  untundy  end,  either  be  haoged 
on  some  trect,  or  cast  out  without  burial,  for  the  fowls 
of  the  air  to  feed  (nu  To  this  inclines  the  opinion  of 
St  Jerom»  where  he  says,  Nee  vultu  bedenda  est 
pietas  parentum :  the  sacred  duty  owing  to  parents, 
must  not  be  infirii^ed  even  by  a  look.  He  that  hath 
forgotten  to  bea  aw,  is  an  Agrippa  to  the  worid,  and 
is  b<»m  averse  to  nature.  It  was  a  good  reason  the 
phiiosofdier  gave  to  one,  why  he  should  not  go  to  law 
with  his  father :  ifffou  eharge  him  unjustly^  (says  he,) 
aU  uM  condemn  ym :  and  if  ymr  charge  hejuH, 
you  v^  yet  he  condemned,  for  blaxing  it  forth.  It 
was  Cassianns  who  asked  aa  undutiful  son :  Qfiem 
alienum  tHi  fidrnn  im>emes,  si  tuis  ho^isfierisf 
QniffdlereaudefntpareTttes;  qnalis  erit  in  cmterosf 
What  stTMi^r  shall  he  ever  find  faithful  to  him,  who 
tx>  his  parents  has  become  an  enemy  ?  What  will  he 
be  to  others,  who  is  false  to  parents  ? — ^It  i^  the  same, 
in  other  relations ;  between  husband  and  wi£e ;  be* 
tween  master  and  servants*  To  be  ilalse  hi  our  rela- 
tioms,  is  to  break  our  trust ;  which  both  religion  and 
nature  require  us  to  keep  truly.  When  Jiidas  had 
beti^yed  his  Mastar,  neWbefr  his  friends,  nor  his 
aiemies,  nor  his  own  consoieaoe,  could  endui^  him 
afterwards.  Whereas,  he  who  bduives  Ji^mo^  weU 
in  his  relations,  gives  Us  hope  of  his  beiag  sound  faa  idl 
other  things,  in  whicb  we  have  to  da  ^vith.  hiisu    U 
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we  caD  bdiieYe  the  exodlent  Silius^  we  shall  find  that 
by  being  false  in  our  relations,  we  not  only  lose  our- 
selves as  well  as  others^  but  we  thud  become  plunged 
into  all  the  calamities  of  life,  in  the  several  bearings 
in  which  we  stand  to  others. 


•  Quifrtengere  rerum 


Gaudebit  pacta,  ac  tames  ipcs  linquet  andci  ; 
Nan  illi  dorntis,  out  cm^ux,  aut  vita,  manebit 
Unquam  expers  lucitU,  lacrymaque :  Aget  aquore  semper, 
Ac  tellure  premens  ;  aget  agrum,  nocte  dieque 
Dispecta,  ac  violatafides.^^-^^ 

Ital.  L  IS. 
■    '  '        Who  loves  to  break 
Wise  nature's  bonds^  and  cheat  his  friend's  poor  hope. 
Contracts  turmoil,  and  tears  that  never  stop. 
Nor  house,  nor  wife,  nor  life  is  safe :  but  he 
O'erwhelmM  with  earth,  ploughs  the  unquiet  sea: 
A  broken  fakh  discerned,  is  sickness  ever. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  man  but  some  way,  stands 
connected  with  others,  either  by  religion,  policy, 
nature,  alliance,  or  humanity ; — therefore,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, a  fiiend,  a  kindred,  a  superior,  or  a  man,  to  all, 
a  man  has  an  honest  course  of  conduct  to  pursue. 
Though  I  compty  not  with  aU  their  ways,  yet  Chris- 
tian piety  and  natural  probity  are  never  to  be  parted 
with.  He  who  loses,  or  throws  away  these,  descends 
into  a  beast,  and  has  not  reason  tov  his  guide,  and  is 
human  in  shape  alone. 


WHENCE    A   man's   FAME   ARISES. 

T^HEEE  is  not  a  greater  cheat,  than  fietme  and  repu- 
tation sometimes  prove  to  be.  Few  converse  enou^ 
with  persons  abroad,  for  them  to  shew  tbeir  real 
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humours  and  inolinatiens*  To  their  superiors,  they 
put  on  obsequiousness  and  dress  out  their  virtues, 
while  they  studiously  conceal  tiieir  vices;  to  their 
inferiors,  they  are  all  courtesy  and  profession ;  to  all, 
there  is  a  disguise.  They  are  like  ladies,  who,  careful 
of  their  beauty,  admit  none  into  their  presence,  till 
they  are  dressed  and  trimmed  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. It  is  only,  in  a  man's  retirement,  and  among 
his  domestics  and  friends,  that  he  opens  himself  with 
freedom,  and  without  care.  He  then  walks  aniong 
them,  as  nature  framed  him :  among  them,  he  may 
be  seen,  not  as  he  seems^  but  as  he  w ;  without  the 
deceptions  of  art,  or  the  varnish  of  counterfeit  virtue. 
Indeed,  no  one  is  able  to  pass  a  true  judgment  upon 
another,  but  he  who  familiarly  and  inwardly  knows 
him  and  has  viewed  him,  by  the  Hght  of  time^  While 
Tiberius  had  a  noble  fame  among  strangers,  he  who 
read  him  rhetoric,  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  him 
luto  et  sanguine  maceratum. 

It  is  much  harder  to  read  the  actions,  and  rightly  to 
understand  the  characters  of  great  p^*sons,  than  those 
(tf  men  of  inferior  condition:  for,  though  they  be  extra- 
vagant,'yet  their  greatness  is  some  kind  of  awe  to  the 
loose  and  scattered  reports  that  fly  about  from  mean 
men's  tongues:  and  thdr  attendants  not  only  palliate 
their  vices,  as  improper  for  them  to  divulge,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  magnify  their  good  parts,and  represent  them 
to  the  world,  as  greater  than  they  are ;  so  that  often- 
times, those  pass  with  the  world  at  large,  for  persons 
rarely  qualified,  who,  being  strictly  viewed,  arc  but 
^ew  and  deceiving  outside.  And  besides  this,  many  a 
man,  while  he  lias  a  curb  upon  him,  can  be  kept  in 
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itaodert  ftdunds;  from  which  once  freed^liiel^^hfs  iaX^ 
excess  and  gross  enormities.  And  doub);)ess,  a  mai^'f 
fiaone  and  estimation  is»  in  some  meagure/acc^d|j9g 
to  those  t^mong  whom  he  lives.  Even^a  good  man^ 
among  iU  neighbours,  may  be  ill  spoken  of;  and  abf4 
man,  by  some^  may  be  beloved.  Som^ lyices  are  falsely 
looked  upon  as  ornament  and  education :  and  a*  modest 
innocence,  is  mistaken  for  silliness  and  ignorance. 
To  be  good,  is  thought  too  near  a  way  to  contempt. 
That,  which  the  ancients  admired,  we  slight  and 
ridicule.  A  good  honest  man,  is  but  a  better  word 
for  a  fool;  so  that  no  man  can  promise  himself 
to  be  free  from  the  whip  of  a  licentious  tongue. 
Slanders  and  calumnies,  like  contagious  airs,  are 
epidemical  in  their  infection :  but,  the  soundest  con- 
stitutions are  less  tainted  by  them.  I  tike  not  those 
who  disdain  what  the  world  says  of  them.  I  suspect 
that  woman's  modesty,  who  cares  not  to  be  accountec( 
modest.  While  I  am  innocent,  injurious  rumours 
shall  the  less  disturb  me.  But,  as  he  that  is  careful 
of  his  health,  wiQ  not  only  avoid  infective  places,  but 
antidote  himself  by  preventive  physic,  and  will  not 
only  be  abstemious  at  a  feast,  but  in  his  private  diet ; 
so  he  who  would  f  be  well-esteemed,  must  not  only 
eschew  evU  oHnpany,  but  must  fortify  himself  with, 
precepts  and  resolutions  to  preserve  lumself,  not  only 
in  the  throng,  and  abroad,  but  in  his  retired  dressing- 
room  :  for,  since  a  man's  good  or  bad  fame  takes  its 
first  rise  from  those  who  are  about  him,  (and  ser- 
vai^  not  being  always  in  our  interests,  nor  always 
discrfiet,)  it  behoves  him  who  values  his  own  reputa- 
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tion,  to  give  them  no  cause  of  reporting  wfatt  sfaaH 
cross  it.  He  who  is  careless  of  his  £ftme,  I  doubt»  is 
not  fond  of  his  int^ty.  The  first  ground  to  be 
laid,  is  a  mto's  honest  endeavours^  and  that»  as  weU 
in  the  chamber  as  in  the  court :  and  then»  it  ts  likely 
a  good  faipe  will  follow  him.  If  I  do  my  part»  I  shall 
be  the  less  troubled,  if  the  world  shall  not  do  its  part^ 
in  allowing  me  what  I  labour  for. 


THAT   IT    IS    DIFFICULT   TO    BE    RICH    AND   GOOD. 

It  is  rare  to  see  a  rich  man,  religious :  for  religion 
preaches  restraint,  and  riches  prompt  to  unlicensed 
freedom.  If  our  Saviour  himself  had  not  given  an 
exposition  of  his  own  hard  text,  of  the  camel  and  the 
eye  of  a  needle;  certainly  no  rich  man  could  bethought 
to  be  saved,  but  by  a  miracle.  When  wealth  abounds, 
men  are  seldom  by  suffering  brought  to  be,  ^sober- 
minded.  They  buy  out  their  penance,  and  pass  over 
those  considerations  that  should  rightly  dispose  their 
minds.  The  education  of  rich  men  teaches  them  to 
command,  and  prevents  their  being  acquainted  with 
that  which  is  better  than  sacrifice,  obedience :  and  by 
the  corruption  of  man's  weak  nature,  they  become  io 
attached  to  the  perishable  and  imperfect  etijoyments 
of  this  life,  that  they  seldom  give  themselves  time  to 
think  of  the  concerns  of  another  and  a  better.  Agur 
prayed  directly  against  plenty :  and  though  Solomon 
was  so  wise  as  not  to  ask  it,  yet  we  see,  when  he  had 
it,  it  had  well  nigh  eaten  out  all  his  wisdom.  Riches 
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are  not  evil,  in  themselves ;  but  there  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  caijual  inconvenience  which  attends  tihem :  and 
if  our  blessed  Saviour  bad  not  seen  something  in  them 
more  than  we  apprehend,  he  would  never  have  declared 
it  so  difficult  for  a  man  at  once  to  be  both  good  and 
wealthy;  neither  i^ould  he  have  advised  the  yourtg  mto 
to  sell  w;hat  he  had,  ol:  havd  Commanded  his  disciples  to 
leave  all  and  follow  him ;  nor  would  he  have  exhibited 
t6  us,  poverty  Iti  his  own  person,  if  he  had  not  known 
human  ft^ilty  to  be  tdor  apt  to  be  led  away  by  abund- 
ance.   It  is  also  to  be  observed  of  riches,  that  they 
deaden  and  often  extinguish  our  sense  of  dharity ; 
for  if  We  do  not  feel  the  wants  of  others,  we  cannot 
be  sen^ble  of  their  sufferings :  so  that,  the  charity  o^ 
the  wealthy  is  but  too  often,  rather  self-love  than 
charity  i  which  doubtless  must  always  be,  when  God 
is  not  the  scope,  and  others  more  their  object,  than 
themselves.     And  without  the  Wings  of  charity,  it 
win  be  iery  hard  to^mount  to  the  region  of  happiness. 
Riches,  besides,  are  often  as  thorns  to  choak  the.fixiits 
of  piety:  though  industry,  and  constant  attention, 
may  perhaj)^  prevent  some  of  these  inconveniences. 
Wealth  also  is  apt  to  seduce  a  man  into  a  false  opinion 
of  his  own  Wisdom^   How  easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  think 
himself  wise,  when  perhaps  all  about  him  ehdeavour, 
to  humour  him  into  the  idea  that  he  is  so !     Again  ; 
if  a  rich  man  be  in  a  way  of  miscarriage,  his  wealth 
keeps  him  not  Only  from  being  reclaimed,  but  from 
knowing  Wherein  he  fails.     Men  are  wary  how  they 
hazard  their  interest  by  reprehension.     A  poor  man, 
like  clay,  being  softened  by  his  l6w  situation,  may  be 
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Asily  moulded  into  any  form ;  but  the  richi  shitiied 
upon  hy  tbe  sun  of  prosperity,  set  on  an  eminencei,^ 
and»  in  the  flaring  light  of  greatness^  are  hardimed 
^to  a  brittleoess  which  will  scarcely  admit  of  any 
shapes  but  that  in  which  you  chance  to  find  theml 
tike  Venice  glasses,  any  hot  liquor  of  admonition 
makes  them  crack  and  fly  in  pieces  presently.  And 
indeed,  it  is  no  small  unhappiness  to  be  set  in  such 
a  station,  as  will  not  admit  a  friend  to  be  free  with 
<me.  Such  an  one  is  open  to  flattery,  and  fenced 
against  admonition.  He  who,  by  the  engine  of  a 
massy  wealth,  is  craned  up  above  the  rebuke  of  firimds» 
bad  need  of  a  noble  nature  and  a  virtue  stron^y 
cotded,  to  save  him  from  quickly  sliding  iato  the 
}ow6st  scale  of  vice.  Certainly,  there  is  none  so  wisi^ 
as  that  he  never  errs;  but  he  is  weU  on,  in  the  way 
to  be  wise,  who  can  bear  a  reproof  and  me^d  by  it. 
I  doubt  not  but  there  are  some,  who  are  wealthy  and 
wise,  who  are  rich  and  religious :  and  as  they  are-ex- 
traordinarily  happy  in  themselves,  who  can  escape 
the  snares  which  their  affluence  lays  for.  them^  and 
make  use  of  those  means  which  a  great  estate  affords 
them  to  do  good  with ;  so,  they  ought  to  be  magnified 
by  all,  who  witness  so  noUe  a  conjunction.  Asa 
rich  tyrant  is  the  worst  of  all  wild  beasts,  so  a  rich 
Christian  is  one  of  Christ's  wonders.  It  is  Seneca 
who  says,  Nihil  honestius  fnagnific^tiusque^  quam 
pecuniae  cantenmere,  si  nan  habeas;  si  habeas,  a4 
ben^entiam  Ubertatemqne  catiferre.  If  we  have 
not  wealth,  it  is  honest  and  princely  not  to  be  fond  of 
it;  but  far  more  heroic,  if  we  have  i^  to  sow  it  'fo 
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dmriVf  and  beb^ficaiee^  A  rich  man  who  is  vir^ 
tUQiui^  like  fire  in  a  chimney^  is  r^ular,  br^Tit»  anj 
refireshing  to  all  who  come^  within  the  influence  of 
I9S  rays.  He  l^hts  the  blindly  dark»  and  gilds  iChe 
room  he  shines  in :  aqd  vhoisoeyer  comeji^to  it»_Sk0 
h;  it  will  draw  their  eyes  upon  himj  as  if  ther^'T?ere 
some  Divinity  in  him,  which  invited  all  to  pay  him  k- 
kind  of  adoration,  for  the  bounty  and  benefits  that 
Providence  has  made  him  steward  of 


AGAINST  BEING  PROUD  OF  BEING  COMMENDED* 

Jl  HERE  is  such  a  grateful  tickling  in  die  mind  o£ 
man  in  being  commended,  that,  even  when  we  know 
^e  {^raises  which  are  bestowed  on  us  are  not  our  due, 
we  are  not  angry  at  the  author's  insincerity.  To 
generous  minds,  commendation  is  certainly  an  en- 
couragement, if  not  a  reward  to  virtue.  He  who 
cares  not  to  be  well  thought  of,  is  in  want  of  that 
tiving  fire  in  his  soul  which  types  out  eternity ;  arid 
he,  dn  the  other  hand,  who  shews  himself  puffed  up 
hy  it,  proves  that  he  is  made  but  of  light  stuff,  which 
as  H  bubble  by  a  boy,  can  be  blown  from  his  shell, 
until  the  very  air  alone  can  Uurt  it  again  into  spittle. 
Praise  has  different  effects,  according  to  the  mind  it 
meets  with :  it  makes  a  wise  man  modest,  but  a  fool 
more  arrogant,  by  raising  him  to  such  a  height  as  to 
turn  his  weak  brain  giddy.  I  like  not  praising,  when 
^  Is  too  loud :  a  little  is  a  shadowing  to  a  wdl-litrined 
^piece;  it  sets  it  oif  the  bettar;  but  when  it  is  throirn 
in,  without  discrimination  or  degree,  it  deitroys  the 
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r  elfect  of  the  figure.   For  a  n^ui  to  ffsm  proud  by: 
7  being  commended,  is,  of  all  xuies,  the  worst  he  can 
/   make  of  it  But  every  good  thing  agood  man  speaks  of 
^  aifother,  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  in  war,  should 
uidte  and  encourage  the  person  commended^  to  a 
closer,  nobler,  and  more  generous  pursuit  of  virtue* 
To  contemn  a  just  commendation,  is  to  kick  at  kind- 
ness ;  to  be  proud  of  it,  is  to  use  it  to  ioftoxicatioiu 
The  best  is  to  labour  at  improvement*   If  any  one 
speaks  well  of  my  conduct,  I  would  be  glad  I  could 
act  better.    I  shall  like  it  the  more,  if  my  deeds  go 
beyond  his  tongue.    I  had  rather,  in  this  case,  that 
men  shoul^  see  more  than  they  expect,  than  look  for 
more  than  they  can  find. 


OP   SECRECY. 

X^H£  hooting  fowler  seldom  takes  much  game. 
When  a  man  has  a  project  in  his  mind,  digested 
and  fixed  by  consideration,  it  is  good  wisdom  to  keep 
it  secret,  till  the  time  that  his  designs  arrive  at  th^ 
dispatch  and  perfection.  He  is  unwise  who  brag^ 
much  either  of  what  he  will  do,  or  of  what  he  shall 
have :  for  if  what  he  speaks  of,  falls  not  out  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  applause,  a  mock  and  scorn  will  fol-* 
low  him.  They  seldom  thrive  in  business,  who  arft 
always  proclaiming  their  intentions;  they  speak  them- 
selves to  be  way-laid,  and  if  they  have  ought  worth 
the  taking,  they  are  setters  to  their  own  robbery^ 
Even  water  wiU  fc^rbear  to  rise  where  the  pipe  thrpu]^ 
which  it  is  to  pass,  has  ^a  Ariy  in  it    Wi?  s^e  ^^tj 
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which  carries  on  even  evU  actidns  to  thpir  prosperity, 
and  is,  indeed,  a  main  cause  of  their  success,  and 
witiiout  which,  they  wouki  certainly  often  come  to 
nothing,  is  their  secncy  and  dandestineness.  Atid 
if  secrecy  can  so  promote  those  designs  which  am 
widced,  why  should  it  not  as  well  be  advantageous,  in 
the  purtuits  of  those  which  are  good?  Nature,  for  hef 
own  preservation,  has  taught  wild  beasts  tt>  dwell  in 
bdies  and  dens ;  the  fishes  bed  in  mud;  and  the  Inrda 
build  uot  in  open  fields,  but  in  the  shaded  woods,  and 
fmHtoxy  thidi:ets.  How  m«iy  have  undcme  themselves^ 
by  their  openness !  That  man  who  cannot  keep  his 
own  determinations  {uivate,  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
either  with  his  own  or  other's  business.  H'e  lets  in  »o 
much  light,  that  it  will  not  suffer  his  dedgns  to  sleep; 
so  they  ccnne  to  be  disturbed,  while  they  gather 
s^ngth,  by  repose.  If  the  business  be,  of  what  is  yet 
to  come,  it  is  vanity  to  boast  of  it;  it  is  like  depend- 
ing on  the  almanack  for  the  weadier  which  is  to 
hajqpen.  We  boast  of  tiiat  which,  not  being  in  our 
power,  is  ncme  of  our  own: — ^the  bird  that  flies,  I  may 
as  well  call  mine.  He  digs  in  sand,  and  lays  his 
beams  in  water,  who  builds  upon  events,  which  no 
man  can  be  master  of.  And  if,  after  all  our  boasting, 
we  come  to  be  disapp(»nted,  the  defeat  is  made  more 
visiUe;  and  we  are  turned  out  to  herd  with  those 
that  must  be  laughed  at  Secrecy  is  a  most  necessary 
part,  not  only  of  policy  but  prudence.  Things  untold^ 
are  as  things  undone.  I  would  first  be  so  wise,  as  to 
be  my  own  counseUor ;  next,  so  secret,  as  to  be  my 
ewp  ccmnsel-keeper. 
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FOR   ORDERING    OF   EXPENSES. 

It  is  rerj  hard  for  an  open  and  easy  nature  to  keep 
whlun  the  compass  of  his  fortune ;  either  shame  to 
be  seen  behind  others,  or  a  rain-glorious  denre  to 
out^o  them,  leaks  away  all,  till  the  vessel  be  empty 
or  low.  Nothing  involves  a  man  in  more  unhi4>pines8 
than  the  heedless  and  imprudent  spending  of  his 
estate :  it  sometimes  quite  alters  the  frame  and  tcm^ 
per  of  the  mind.  He  who  has  beoi  prafuser  when 
wants  press  upon  him,  easily  grows  rapacious.  On 
the  other  side,  a  sordid  parsimony  lays  a  man  opea 
to  contempt.  Who  will  care  for  him,  who  cares 
for  nobody  but  himsdf  ?  Or,  who  inill  expect  any 
favour  or  friendship  from  that  man,  wh6  makes  it 
his  business  to  scrape  from  all  who  fall  withm  his 
gripe  or  reach  ?  Nor  is  the  parsimomoas  maq,  less 
a  scorn  to  others,  than  a  jminshment  to  himself.  He 
pulls  ftam  others^  as  if  he  would  mi^e  all  his  own ; 
and  when  he  has  it,  he  keeps  it,  as  if  it  were  anotbev 
man's.  .  In  exposes,  I  would  be  neither  pinching  nor 
prodigal:  yet,  if  my  nieans  allow  it  not,  I  would 
rather  be  thought  too  sparing,  than  a  little  profiise* 
Saving  inclines  to  judgment ;  but  laviA  expenditvre, 
to  levity  and  inconsidenttentos.  With  the  "wise,  it  is 
no  disgrace  to  make  a  man's  ability  his  con^iass  of 
sail  and  line,  to  walk  by :  and  to  exceed  it,  for  Chose 
who  are  not  wise,  is,  to  be  sure,  to  exceed  ttem,  as 
well  in  fiiliy  as  expense.  Both  are  equally  absurd,  he 
th^twiU  hum  out  his  tidier  while  the  sun  shines,  and 
he  that  will  go  to  bed  in  the  dark  to  sa^e  the  expense 
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of  light  It  is  my  part  to  know  what  I  am  able  to  do; 
others  may  only  look  at  the  stream,  but  not  trouble 
themsdves  about  the  fountain  that  is  to  supply  it.  He 
who  spends  his  proportion,  is  as  brave  as  a  prince ;  and 
a  f  rlr  ce  exceeding  that  is  a  prodigal  There  is  no  gal- 
lantry beyond  wha^  is  fit  and  decent.   He  who,  when 
he^hould  not,  spends  too  much,  shall,  when  he  would 
not,  have  too  little  to  spend.    It  was  a  witty  reason 
which  Diogenes  gave  for  having  asked  but  a  half- 
penny from  the  thrifty  man,  and  a  pound  of  the  pro^ . 
digal ; — ^the  first,  he  said,  might  give  him  often ;  but, 
the  other,  ere  long,  would  have  nothing  to  give.    To 
spare  in  weighty  causes,  is  the  worst  and  most 
unhappy  part  of  thrift  that  can  be:  liberality,  like  a 
warm  shower,  moUifies  the  hardest  earth,  and  pre- 
pares it  for  fertility.    Who  can  expect  to  reap,  who 
has  never  sowed  his  seed;  or,  who  in  a  drought, 
will  look  for  a  plentiful  harvest  ?   And,  on  the  other 
sidb,  we  shall  find,  that  to  spend  vainly,  even  in  a 
plentifiil  fortune,  has  not  any  warrant  either  from 
phidence  or  religion.   It  is  a  kind  of  scandal  to  see  a 
riotous  waste  made  of  wealth,  which  might  be  em- 
ployed to  many  precious  purposes.    If  we  have  a 
superfluity,  the  poor  have  an  interest,  in  it ;  but  surely 
none  is  due  to  either  waste  or  Wantonness.    Wealth 
foolishly  consumed,  is  as  wine  upon  the  pavement 
A^hed;  which  wto  by  Providence  destined  to  have 
dheered  the  heart.  If  God  gave  us  the  talents  we  have, 
not  to  He  idly  b^  us,  can  we  think  he  can  be  pleased, 
when  either  loosely  we  consume  thetn,  or  yiciou^y 
misiqiply  them  ? 
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NuUu9  argento  color  est,  avaris 
Abdita  terris  inimice  larnna, 
CrUpe  Salustt,  nisi  temperato 
SpUndeatum, 


HQr.UiLOcUS. 


Gold  hath  no  lustre  of  its  own^ 
It  shines  by  temperate  use  alone ; 
And  when  in  earth  it  hoarded  lies. 
My  SaUuit  can  die  mass  despite. 


OF  A  christian's  settledness  in  his  saviour. 

Though  man  circuit  about  with  never  so  many 
ambiguous  turnings,  yet,  like  a  disunited  element,  he 
is  never  at  a  quiet  repose,  till  he  makes  up  to  the 
centre  of  his  soul,  his  God  \ — like  the  needle  in  a  xiial» 
disturbed  and  shaken  from  its  point,  it  never  leaves 
its  quivering  motion,  until  it  fixes  and  sleeps  upon  its 
arctic  polQ.  Thingn  which  put  him  out  of  his  quest 
of  Heaven,  ^r^  but  inte|*posures,  diversipQs,  and  dis- 
turbances. Though  the  pleasures,  profits,  and  honours 
of  this  life,  may  sometimes  shuffle  hipi  out  d  his 
usual  course;  yet  he  wavers  up  ^d  down  in  trouble;, 
runs  to  and  £ro,  like  quick-silver,  and  is  nev^r  at  rest 
till  he  returns  to  his  wonted  joy  and  iqward  happi- 
ness. There  it  is,  that  his  centre  points,  and  there 
his  circle  is  bounded ;  which  though  unseen  and  unper- 
ceived  by  others,  are  such  to  him,  as  nothing  can  buy 
from  him.  Compared  with  theiie,  the  gavdi^t  glitter- 
ings  of  the  fawning  world  are  but  as  painted  scenes 
upon  fr  stage,  which  ch^ge  with  every  act,  and  never 
remain  longer  with  us,  than  while  ih^  {dfiy  of  this 
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swift  life  continues.  In  God,  as  in  the  root,  are  the 
causes  of  all  felicity.  All  the  on^ntAl  lustre  of  the 
richest  gems ;  all  the  enchanting  beauties  of  exterior 
shape;  the  exquiut^fiess  of  figures;  the  loveliness 
of  colours,  the  harmony  of  soun4s,  the  light  ^fid  danty 
of  the  enlivening  sun ;  the  ravishii^g  Hqx^  fmd  9^4^ 
of  all;  all  the  heroip  virtue^  of  th^  bravert  inincUf 
with  the  purity  ^d  q^icknQss  of  the  b%b(^  ipti^^y^ctf  i 
all  are  emanations  from  the  Supi^ma  Deity«  If  wfi 
fiqd  any  thing  in  t^e  oseatwe  which  ifi  but  fSEiintly 
aipiable,  we  may  be  jqr^^-ip  Gofi,  to  find  it:iq  imipensf; 
perfectipi).  Absalom^  U^auty,  Jonathan's  Iovq,  Pi^ 
vid's  v^ur,  Soloipon^  wisdom,  Augustus'  prudences 
Cicero's  eloquence;  with  whatsoever  else  we  most 
admire>  the  purity  of  viigins,  the  fragrapey  of  nature 
the  intelligence  of  all.  Near  to  this,  comes  tiie 
eloquent  Boetius,  when  speaking  of  God^ 

■  ■  T\i  nas^uc  §erenum, 
Tu  requies  tranquiUa  piit ;  tc  cernere,  finis, 
Principium,  vector,  dux,  semita,  ttrminui  idem. 

De  Connolatiime,  1.  9.  m.  9. 
'Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pioas  breast 
With  rileQt  copfideace  and  holy  rest ; 
f^om  th^e,  Kmi^^X  Opd,  we  spring ;  to  thee  we  tej^nJ ;      ,    , 
Path^  Motive^  Guide,  Origin^,  and  £a4f  \ 

Is  it  not  wonderftil  that  the  brittle;,  weak,  and  sbor|> 
lived  pleasures  pf  this  world,  should  at  all  once  ^ptir 
vate  the  soul,  chichi  as  fire  flies  upwfM^ds,  is  natpr^^ , 
fonned  to  ascqud  to  a  be^titud^in  itsgrtot  Creator? 
A  full  delight  in  earthly  things,  mrgues  a  n^lect  ^f 
heavenly.  If  I  pqt  my  triiist  in  temporsd  figoym^nts^ 
I  may  justly  swpfct  my^  of  placing  a  confidenqp; 
w^jsBBiJtl^pre'ipinfl^tliW^ty,     f  i  ■•  u'  .^\  i-... 


I 
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OP    READING    AUTHORS,. 

!|t  was  an  apt  observation  of  the  excellent  Plutarch, 
that  we  ought  to  regard  books,  as  we  do  sweet-meats ; 
hot  wholly  to  aim  at  the  pleasantest,  but  chiefly  to 
respect  the  wholesomest ;  not  forbidding  either,  but 
approving  the  latter  most.  Though  there  may  be 
mudi  more  prc^tableness  in  some  authors  than  in 
others;  yet  it  is  very  rare,  that  the  ingenious  can  be 
in.  He  who  has  wit  to  make  his  pen  pleasant,  will 
have  much  ado  to  prevent  it  from  being  something 
profitable.  A  total  levity  wiU  not  take.  A  rich  suit 
t  requires  good  stuff,  as  well  as  being  tinselled  out  with 

'  lace  and  ribbands.    And  certainly,  wit  is  very  near 

^  akin  to  vdsdom.  Even  the  looser  poets  have  some 
divine  preceptions.  Though  I  cannot  but  think 
Martial's  wit  was  much  clearer  than  his  pen ;  yet  he 
is  sometimes  grave,  as  well  as  trifling.  But  deep  and 
solid  matter,  where  it  is  understood,  takes  better  than 
the  light  flashes  and  skipping  capers  of  fancy.  Who 
is  it  will  not  be  more  delighted  with  the  weighty  and 
substantial  lines  of  Saoeca  and  Plutarch,  the  crisped 
Sallust,  the  politic  Tacitus,  and  the  well-breathed 
Cicero,  than  with  the  frisks  and  dancings  of  the 
jocund  and  airy  poets?  Works  which  aim  at  wit 
oaljt  like  the  fountains  and  water-works  in  gardens, 
are  of  no  other  use  than  for  recreation,  after  the 
labours  and  toils  g£  more  serious  employments  and 
itudiea.  Those  romances  are  the  best,  which,  whfle 
they  pleaae  the  fimcy,  give  us  the  best  ideas  of  morality 
and  Divine  wisdom.    Those  which  are  light,  and  have 
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nothii^  but  the  gauderies  of  wit  to  recon^nend  them^ 
are  only  fit  for  youtli  and  those  of  greener  years  to 
toy  with.  When  we  advance  to  riper  age,  we  b^in 
to  Wave  such  studies,  as  sports  and  pastime?  which 
we  have  out-grown,  by  more  maturity.  Of  this  age 
%as  Horace,  when  he  declared; 

Nwu:  itaque  ei  versus,  et  cittern  ludiera  fono : 

Stuod  verum,  attjue  deccns,  euro,  et  rqgo^  ei  onmis  in  hoc  sufn  i 

Cando,  et  compono,  qua  mox  depromere  possum, 

l£p.l.l. 

Now  farewell  all  th'  amusemeDts  of  my  youth ; 
Farewell  to  verses;  for,  the  search  of  truth. 
And  moral  decenciy,  hath  fill'd  my  breast. 
Hath  ev^ry  thought  and  faculty  poflsest ; 
Aad  now  I  form  my  philosophic  lore. 
For  all  my  future  life,  a  treaaur'd  store. 

Humorous  strains,  are  but  spring*^owers,  ^hicfa, 
though  they  please  the  eye,  yield  but  trifling  nourish- 
ment. It  is  only  the  autumn  fruits,  on  which  we 
can  tluive  and  live ;  the  sage  sayings,  the  rare  ex- 
amples^ the  noble  enterprises,  the  useful  contrivances, 
the  success  of  good  and  bad  actions,  the  elevations  of 
the  Deity ;  the  motives  and  incitements  to  virtue,  ^md 
the  like ;  it  is  these,  which  conduce  to  the  improve- 
ment and  perfiection  of  man.  But  I  do  not  see,  but 
it  well  b^omes  an  author  to  study  to  be  agreeable 
and  taking,  in  his  manner,  as  well  as  instructive,  in 
his  matter;  the  one  without  the  other,  is  lame. 
Though  flint  may  have  fire,  in  it ;  yet,  we  prize  it  but 
little,  because  we  cannot  get  a  spark  without  knocking. 
He  that  hath  what  is  good  in  him^  and  cannot  express 
ki  I9  likfe  a  efaest  of  wood,  p^haps  containing  «|0W^ ; 
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biit,  iiriio  iMa.  hi  better  fbr  iu  When  the  key  ia 
lost  ?  A  good  dtyle  does  sometimes  Mke  him,  thftt 
good  milttei!^  'w'ould  drive  aW^y.  It  is  the  gtMiDgi 
Whifch  assists  'U8,  in  swallo^tig  the  wholesome  pilL 
It  is  graceful  to  speak,  and  to  write  properly;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  separate  eloquence  and  knowledge ;  for  tin* 
first  leads  to  the  other,  and  is,  at  least,  the  anti-court 
to  the  palace  of  wisdom.  A  good  style,  with  good 
matter,  consecrates  a  wort  to  memory ;  and  some- 
times, while  a  man  seeks  but  one  of  these,  he  is  caught 
to  be  a  servant*  to  the  other.  The  principal  end  of 
reading,  is  to  enrich  the  mind ;  the  next,  to  improve 
the  pen  and  ibngue.  DoubtieSs,  that  is  the  best 
work,  in  which  the  Grace)?  and  the  Mttses  meet. 


OF  THfi  VARIATION  OF  MEN  IN  THEMSELVES. 

^o  man  is  to  be  accounted  happy,  until  he  has 
escaped  all  things  that  may  possibly  make  him  un- 
happy. Not  a  day,  nor  an  hour,  but  give  some 
examples  of  the  mutability  of  all  human  afiairs.  And 
though  the  mutation  of  the  mind  be  not  so  frequent : 
yet,  the  accidents  of  the  world,  the  variation  of  con- 
dition, the  difference  of  ages,  the  alternations  from 
better  to  worse,  and  worse  to  better,  outward'  hurts 
and  inward  diseases,  have  shewn  us  the  same  persons 
converted  into  different  men.  And  truly  it  would  be 
matter  of  amazement,  for  a  man  in  the  ups  arid  downs 
of  life,  and  under  all  the  vicisritndes  td  which  he  is 
outwardly  exposed,  to  retain  ^  mind  nnisdtered.     The 
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tame  cordial  that  cures  one  person,  may,  by  tneetbig 
a  diverse  humour,  distract  ot  kill  another.  Wealth 
is,  as  the  wfaie  of  1^ :  some  it  puts  into  a  deUghtftil 
mirth,  that  gratifies  all  the  company;  while  it  makes 
others  tyi^annous  and  quarrelsome,  that  no  man  can 
keq)  himself  in  safety,  but  he  that  has  the  wit  to  bcf 
absent.  Where  it  lights  upon  Weak  minds,  it  usualfy 
changes  th^m  into  worse ;  they  have  not  wh^ewithal 
to  bear  the  stress  that  a  great  estate  will  put  them  to.. 
And  when  they  cannot  bear  it  out  by  wit  and  reason,, 
they  fly  to  authority  and  power,  which,  enacts  sub- 
mission ;  but  will  not  be  accountable  for  any  kind  of 
personal  merit  that  may  induce  it  And  certainly, 
thou^  it  be  true,  as  commonly  believed,  that  for  the 
most  part,  where  God  des^s  a  Governor,  he  qualifies 
him  with  parts  proportionable  for  his  employment  t 
yet  doubtless,  the  vay  condition  of  power  and  great- 
ness, naturally  enough  draws  a  man  into  another 
temper,  than  what  he  was  in,  without  it.  It  nevelv 
thdess  h(dds  good  that  a  man  shews  himself  in 
authority,  according  as  he  was  inwardly  principled, 
before  he  came  to  it  By  prefi^rment,  good  men  are 
made  better,  but  ill  men  worse.  It  therefore  much 
concerns  princes,  on  whom  their  bounty  bestows  pre- 
ftrment :  and  the  more,  because  their  subjects  have 
an  intereist  in  them,  as  well  as  themselves.  It  is  true, 
nothing  can  be  certain,  as  to  what  the  temper  will 
prove.  Good  or  bad,  lodging  in  the  heart,  cannot  by 
man  be  espied.  Neither  was  the  youth  of  the  noble 
Sdpio  untainted  with  vice,  or  the  b^innings  of  the 
monster  Nero,  vnthout  some  signs  of  good.    The 
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scum  rises'  not»  till  the  water  j^ib;  nM  is  tbe  oil 
g^lfheredf  till  th^  liquor  be  heiite4f  Let  no  ihan 
tharefbrcf  desjfwr  too  much  of  tbe  bad,  ttor  presume 
too  much  of  the  good.  The  last>  like  a  rich  plant  in 
al^an  soil»  it  may  degenerate  into  wildness;  and  the 
other,  thoi^gh  single,  Uke  stocks  in  manured  beds,  may 
come  up  stript  and  double.  If  Uiere  be  understandings 
th^re  is  ground  for  hope^  tbe  soil  is  pot  de^iarate. 


A   CAVEAT   IN    CHOOSING    FRIENDS. 

jVo  man  who  is  branded  with  a  sigtial  vice,  is  fit  for 
a  wise  man  to  make  a  friend  of.  But  there  are  two 
sorts  of  men,  whom  we  ought  especially  to.avoid ;  the 
an^ry  man,  and  the  drunkard.^  The  prudent  man  is 
glad  to  enjoy  himself  in  peace,  without  thrusting  him- 
self into  the  justling  Hirong,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  got  but  dishonour,  Uows,  and  f^Uunour.  To  be 
only  a  spectator,  is  not  to  be  out  of  danger. '  If  a 
granado  be  fired,  aU  within  the  burst  of  it  are  in 
hazard.  If  either  of  these  bears  iH^ak  loose,  you  shall 
be  sure  to  be  either  fright^ped,  or  hurt,  and,  whether 
you  will  or  no,  be  made  a  partaker  either  ci  some 
ridiculous  quarrel,  or  intemperate  riot,  or  by  both 
together,  be  brought  into  some  drunken  firay ;  for  the 
furies  ever  bear  a  part  in  Bacchus'  orgies.  Chol^  is 
as  dust  flurred  up  into  the  eyes  of  reascw,  which  blinds 
or  dazzles  the  sight  of  understanding;,  and  bums  ip. 
th^  heart,Jlike  fire  und^  a  pot.  Whensoevier  it  flames, 
it  makes  the  tongue  boil  pyer ;  and  where  it  falK  it 
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scaUs;  VETords  come  not  then  digested^  md  deter- 
mined on  by  iudginent,  sense,  and  reason ;  but  are 
sent  fort^  by  dhance,  by  rag^  and  bnitish  passion ; 
not  upon  premeditated  terms,  but  whatsoever  the 
memory  on  the  suddeji  catches,  violent  passion  gives 
it  immediate  vent,  though  before,  it  lay  never  so 
deeply  hidden  and  immured.  Confession's  seal  is 
broken,  by  this  picklock ;  men  will  say  that,  in  the 
rage  of  passion,  which  when  appeased,  they  tremble 
to  remember.  When  the  prophet  David  tells  us  of 
his  enemies'  anger,  neither  spears  nor  arrows  nor  a 
naked  sword,  will  serve  him  to  express  it;  but  that 
sword  must  be  sharpened  too,  that  it  may  cut  the 
keener.  Seneca  makes  no  difference  between  the 
furious  and  the  mad ;  for  the  madman  is  always 
Airious,  and  tlie  furipus  ever  mad.  Then  tell  me  who 
it  is,  would,  in  his  sober  senses,  make  choice  of  his 
friend  out  of  bedlam  ?  When  Solomon  speaks  of  the 
brawling  woman,  who  is  no  other  than  a  she-angry- 
man,  he  thus  describes  her :  //  is  better  to  dwell  in  a 
comer  of  the  house-top^  than  with  a  contentious 
woman : — It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
desert^  than  with  her : — ^and  again.  She  is  a  continual 
dropping  rain.  All  which,  when  summed  up  tc^- 
ther,  amounts  to  this ;  that  you  had  better  be  exposed 
to  all  the  tempests  of  the  heavens,  and  the  rage  of  the 
sky's  whole  armoury,  or  live  banished  from  all  human 
conversation,  and  in  want  of  all  things,  be  left  a  prey 
.to  the  ferocity  of  ravenous  beasts ;  or  else,  without 
the  least  intermission  of  rest,  endure  a  perpetual  drop- 
ping (which,  were  your  heart  of  marble,  yet  will  it 
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wear  it  out  at  last)  than  to  live  with  a  quarrebome, 
contentious,  dissatisfied,  angry  person.  Those  who 
five  in  houses  which  are  haunted  with  isuch  spirits, 
cannot  dwell  in  safety  in  them.  When  you  think 
yourself  secnurely  quiet,  and  in  a  calm  serenity,  <m  a 
sudden,  ere  you  are  aware  of  it,  a  hideous  noise  is 
heard,  or  else  a  brick-bat  flies  about  your  ears,  and 
you  must  run  for  it,  or  be  black  and  blued  all  ovot. 
If  by  chance  you  knock  but  agafaist  a  naU,  by  that 
small  spark  it  strikes ;  the  gunpowder  blows  you  up. 
It  so  ruffles  throu^  all  the  shrouds,  that  reason  is 
iiever  heard,  till  this  rough  wind  abates.  The 
proverb  commands  us  neither  to  make  Jriendihip 
with  the  angry 9  nor  converse  with  thejurious;  leet 
we  learn  their  ways,  and  beget  a  snare  to  our  souls. 
The  roar  so  stops  the  ear,  that  a  man  cannot  hear 
what  it  is,  that  counsel  speaks. 

As  to  the  drunkard,  he  hath  kesa  memoria,  while 
he  is  in  his  cups ;  and  if  he  drinks  on,  he  hath  none. 
While  Bacchus  is  his  chief  god,  Apollo  never  keeps 
him  company.  Friends  and  foes,  familiars  and 
strangers,  are  then,  all  alike  to  him ;  and  he  forget- 
fully speaks  of  that,  in  his  cups,  which,  if  he  were 
^ober,  the  rack  could  not  wrest  from  him.  First,  he 
speaks  he  knows  not  what ;  nor  can  he  after,  remem- 
ber, what  it  was  he  spoke.  He  speaks  that,  which 
he  should  forget;  and  forgets  that,  which  he  did 
speak.  Drunkenness  is  the  death  of  rational  man, 
which  only  time  and  abstinence  can  resuscitate. 
Absentem  kedit,  qui  cum  ebrio  Utigat.  He  who 
quarrels  with  one  that  is  drunk,  is  like  the  fool  who 
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fights  with  him  who  is  absent  He  is  not  fit  to  keep 
another's  secretsa,  who  knows  not  how  to  doset  up  his 
own  thoughts* 

Both  the  passionate  man  and  the  drunkard>^  shall, 
as  companions,  be  sure  to  give  you  trouble  enough* 
One,  vomits  gall;  the  other,  folly  and  surfeits.  And 
it  is  not  easy  to  say,  which  of  them  bespatters  most. 
Together  Horace  couples  them : 

Arcanum  negue  tu  scrutaheris  ullius  unquam, 
Commissumve  tegens,  et  vino  tortus  et  ird. 

Ep.  zviiL  1. 1. 

To  learn  man's  secreU  never  vainly  thinks 
Or  to  conceal  them;  torn  with  rage,  or  drink. 

No  man  can  expect  to  find  afriend  without  faults ; 
nor  can  he  propose  himself  to  be  so,  to  another. 
Without  reciim)cal  mildness  and  temperance,  there 
can  be  no  continuance  of  friendship.  Every  man 
will  have  something  to  do  for  his  friend ;  and  some* 
thing  to  bear  with,  in  him.  The  sober  man  only, 
can  do  the  first ;  and  for  the  latter,  patience  is  requi- 
site. It  is  better  for  a  man  to  depend  on  himself, 
than  to  be  annoyed  with  either  a  madman  or  a  fool. 


OF   THE    DANGER   OF   LIBERTY. 

Xhat  liberty  breeds  licentiousness,  is  proved  by  daily 
experience.  When  the  reins  are  held  too  slack,  the 
affections  run  wildly  on,  without  a  guide.  He  that 
admits  a  ibol  to  play  with  him  at  home,  will  find  he 
will  do  the  same,  when  he  comes  into  the  market. 
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liberty,  which  seems  to  be  so  highly  prized,  and  is 
the  only  cried-up  thing  in  the  World,  when  once 
enjoyed,  is,  of  all  the  seeming  goods  of  man,  the  most 
dangerous  and  seducing.  Not  being  able  to  guide  our 
own  mad  appetites,  we  quickly  betray  ourselves  into 
the  same  sad  slavery  which,  but  a  little  before,  we 
opposed  and  resisted.  In  governments,  the  loosest  are 
of  the  shortest  duration.  What  church  ever  lasted 
long,  that  kept  not  up  its  discipline  ?  It  was  while  men 
slept  that  the  tares  were  sown.  When  there  is  none  to 
watch,  and  men  are  left  to  the  liberty  of  their  own 
opinions,  then  is  the  time  to  sow  heresies.  Nothing 
makes  us  more  unfortunately  wretched,  than  our  own 
uncurbed  wills.  A  loose  passion  pursued,  or  given 
way  to,  hastens  us  to  certain  destruction.  Hath  not 
assumed  liberty  thrown  those  grand  assemblies  into 
hate  and  abhorrence,  which,  in  their  due  limits,  were 
the  gaze  and  envy  of  the  Christian  world?  'What 
hath  so  wounded  the  honour  of  some  of  our  gentry 
and  nobility,  as  this;  that  by  being  permitted  to  do 
what  they  would,  they  have  left  doing  what  they 
ought,  and  have  done  what  they  ought  not,  even  to 
have  thought  of?  How  great  a  difference  may  we 
observe  between  a  family,  run  riot  with  licentiousness; 
and  another,  restrained  and  r^^ated  by  the  decency 
of  a  graceful  order !  It  is  for  God  alone,  whose  blessed 
essence  is  wholly  incapable  of  ill,  to  exercise  a  power 
of  doing  whatever  he  pleases,  and  yet  never  to  do  any 
thing  below  perfection's  height.  But  when  frail  man 
is  allowed  that  freedom,  he  runs  into  extravagant 
courses,  and  wanders  about,  till  he  loses  himself: — 
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'   In  p^ora  datur,  suadetque  iicentia  luxum. 
To  worse^  and  riot>  licence  eyer  leads. 

The  boundary  of  man  is  moderation.  When  once  we 
pass  that  pale,  our  guardian  angel  quits  his  charge  of 
us.  He  who  would  be  preserved  in  safety,  had  need 
keep  sentinel  upon  his  liberty.  She  is  a  wanton  child, 
that  will  be  apt  to  run  upon  dangers,  if  there  be  not 
a  keeper  to  lead  and  look  to  her.  Upon  a  serious  ex- 
amination, I  cannot  find  why  men  should  bawl  so 
loud  for  liberty.  A  wise  and  good  man  is  always  free : 
he  wills  nothing  but  what  is  just  and  right,  and 
against  his  will,  he  acts  not.  The  government  of  a 
state,  if  free  from  tyranny,  is  not  the  worse  for  being 
strict ;  and  that  of  the  church,  while  it  keeps  to  what 
is  orthodox,  is  the  better  for  discipline.  It  shall  never 
ofiend  me  to  live  under  any  government  that  may 
make  me  better,  and  restrain  me  from  wanderijig* 
When  I  have  most  freedom,  I  shall  most  suspect  my- 
self. He  that  may  do  more  than  is  fit,  is  on  the  way 
to  do  more  than  is  lawful.  If  we  once  exceed  the 
measure,  we  as  easily  grow  to  exceed  the  manner. 
Vice  is  a  peripatetic,  always  in  progression. 


A  christian's  threefold  condition. 

W^HO  is  it  can  be  so  sanguine,  as  to  be  always  con^ 
stant  in  a  ftill-blown  jollity?  It  is  the  glorious  sun 
alone,  that  in  herself,  is  ever  full  of  light  and  bright- 
ness. But,  as  in  the  moon,  we  see  a  threefold  condi- 
tion, which  gives. her  an  alternate  face ;  her  wane,  hear 
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increase,  her  fiiU;  so,  we  see  the  same  resembled  in 
a  Christian,  three  eflSdent  causes  working  in  him ; 
Sin,  Repentance,  and  Faith.  When  after  sin,  a  Chris- 
tian once  considers,  he  finds  a  shadow  drawn  upon 
his  light.  The  steps  of  night  stay  printed  in  his  soul: 
his  shine  grows  lean  within  him,  and  makes  him  like 
the  moon  in  her  declining  wane,  obscuring  and  dimi- 
nishing that  clearness  of  the  Spirit,  which  before  shone 
with  such  brightness  on  him.  Sin  dims  the  beauty  of 
the  luminous  soul:  like  the  sensible  plant  which,  when 
the  hand  of  flesh  touched  it,  shrinks  in  all  her  leaves ; 
or  else,  like  the  humble  one,  &Ils  flat,  and  lankly  lies 
on  the  earth.  Nay,  sometimes  (as  the  moon  in  our 
last  sight  of  her)  the  Christian  seems  quite  gone,  and 
vanished :  resting  for  a  time,  like  a  diseased  man  in  a 
trance ;  as  a  winter-tree,  or  a  fire  that  is  buried  in 
concealing  embefs ;  without  sense,  or  shew,  of  either 
£ght  or  heat.  But  then  comes  Repentance,  and  casts 
water  in  his  face,  bedews  him  with  tears,  packs  the 
spirits  back  again  to  the  heart,  till  that  be  roused  up  by 
them ;  rubs  up  his  benumbed  soul ; — so  that  there  are 
to  be  seen  some  tokens  both  of  life  and  recovery. 
Repentance  is  the  key,  that  unlocks  the  gate  wherein 
sin  keeps  man  a  prisoner.  Who  is  it  can  be  so  black 
and  dead  a  coal,  that  this  lacrymal  water,  with  the 
breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  cannot  blow  up  into  a  glow- 
ing light?  This  makes  him  taring,  causes  him  to 
bq^n  to  bud  again ;  unrolls  his  wrapped-up  beauty, 
and  by  little  and  littie,  if  not  at  onoe^  re-odlects  his 
decayed  strength  of  the  apprehension  of  God's  S^rit; 
and  so  sets  him  in  the  way  to  joy  and  renewtd 
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what  die  day  of  sib  did  weave.  It  is  iqdeed  the  onlj 
mquojfriU^  iA  fetch  again  to  itself  the  feintiiig  soul* 
and  it  might  justly  tfaerefiNre  cause  the  emparoic 
Theodosius  to  wonder  at  the  effect.  That  living  maq 
should  die,  he  saw,  was  wdinaiy  and  familiar ;  but 
it  was  fimn  Giod  alone,  that  man,  being  dead  in  an, 
should  live  i^b  hj  repentance. 

But  lastly.  Faith  appears;  and  perfiscts  what  re- 
pafttance  began  and  could  not  finish.  She  dieers  up 
his  drooping  hopes,  brings  him  again  to  his  wonted 
sdace,  spreads  out  his  leaves,  in  vigc^rates  his  riuitokeq 
Mrves,  and  to  a  bright  flame^  she  blows  his  dying 
fire :  that  Uloe  the  moon  in  her  fiill  glory,  he  becomes 
endued  with  a  plenteoiu  firuition  of  the  presence  of  the 
Almi^^hfy.  Thus,  while  he  sins,  he  wanes  himself  to 
darkness  and  obscurity;  when  he  repents,  he  b^ins  to 
recover  light ;  and  when  his  faith  shines  dear,  he  tiien 
appears  at  full : — ^3ret  in  all  these,  while  he  lives  here,  he 
is  not  onty  charged  with  some  s^)ots,  but  is  sul^ect  to 
vicissitudes :  sometimes^  he  is  fixdicked  wkh  a  feast 
within  him.  Sometimes,  he  is  shrinking  in  a  starved 
ccttdition;  and  sometimes,  dull  with  darkness  of 
desertion; — ^yet,  in  alU  he  lives;  though  in  some 
weakly,  and  in  some  insensibly,  yet,  never  without 
one  sound  consolation,  in  the  worst  of  these  sad  varia- 
tions. As  the  planet  Merciny,  which  though  erratic 
and  unfixed,  yet  never  wanders  far  from  the  sun :  or, 
fia  the  moon,  when  she  is  least  visible,  is  as  welLa  moon 
a&  when  we  «^  her  in  her  fulLprq>ortion,  only  the  sun 
"^ka  not  on  her  with  so  large  an  aspect,  and  she 
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reflects  no  more  than  she  receives  from  him:  mm 
Chiistian  in  his  lowest  ebb  of  sorrow,  is  an  heir  of 
salvation,  as  well  as  when  he  is  in  the  highest  flow  of 
comfort ;  only  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  darts  not  the 
beams  of  love  so  plentifully,  and  he  shews  no  more, 
than  God  by  shining,  gives  him.  When  the  Holy 
Spirit  holds  in  its  beams,frail  man  needs  must  languish. 
It  is  deprivatibn  that  creates  a  hell ;  for  where  Gk)d 
is  not,  thare  it  is,  that  hdl  is.  Whenever  this  tide 
runs  out,  there's  nought  but  mud  and  weeds  left 
behind.  When  God  shall  hide  his  face,  in  vain 
elsewhere  we  seek  for  a  subsistence.  He  is  the  air, 
without  which  there  is  no  life.  His  withdrawings 
are  our  miseries ;  his  presencie  is  joy  and  revivement. 
It  is  only  sin  that  can  eclipse  this  fight.  It  is  the 
interposure  of  this  gross  opaque  body,  that  blackens 
the  else-bright  soul :  this  is,  that  great  Alexander, 
which  keeps  the  light  from  the  poor  Diogenes,  in 
his  tub  of  mortality :  and  this,  scmietim^  must  be 
expected,  while  We  are  here  below.  Ev^en  time, 
consists  of  night  and  day;  and  the  year,  of  various 
seasons.  He  who  expects  a  constancy  here,  lo<^ 
for  that  which  this  world  cannot  give.  It  is  only 
above  the  sun,  that  there  is  no  moon  to  change. 


IN   THE   STRICTilST   FRIENDSHIP,    SOME    SECRETS 
MAY   BE   RESERVED. 

Though  a  friend  be  but  the  duplicate  of  ft  maa'f 
self:  yet  there  may  often  happen  secr^  to  one,  that 
may  not  be  convenient  to  divulge  to  the  ottier.    If 
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they  be  Mdi,  as  that  theiHsdomire  of  Ihetn  to  afrkfid, 
shall  not  only  not  benefit  him,  but  shall  bring  a  grief 
upon  hhn,  I  cannot  think  it  an  ad;  of  fHencbhip,  to 
impart  them.  He  that  gives  his  ftdend  uneiftiness 
when  he  needs  not,  is  his  enemy,  or  at  least  is  less  his 
finend  thab  he  might  be.  Certainly,  even  as  a  case 
of  conscience  as  well  as  in  conmion  mcn^ty,  it  had 
been  better  fbr  (Edipus  had  he  never  known  that  he 
had  slain  his  father  and  married  Ins  mother,  than  to 
have  it  told  him,  when  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it. 
As  I  will  not  care  for  a  friend  fidl  of  inquisitions  (for, 
percofUatar  garrulus,  inquisitora  are  taders):  so  I 
will  not  be  importunate  to  learn  my  friend's  secrets. 
If  my  friend  impart  ought  freely,  I  shall  endeavour 
fidtiifWly  to  serve  him,  as  far  as  I  may.  But  if  in 
some  things,  he  be  reMrved,  I  shall  suppose,  it  is  far 
his  own  safety,  as  well  as  my  easie.  I  will  be  willing 
to  know,  as  far  as  he  would  have  me ;  but  I  woukl 
not  draw  any  thing  from  htta,  which  he  may  not  be 
ready  to  communicate.  If  he  be  <me  whom  I  value, 
I  ought  not  to  wrong  him  so  much,  as  to  wrest  that 
from  him,  that  might  cause  him  afterwards  to  re|)ent 
or  fear.  If  he  be  not  to  be  valued,  I  will  never  engage 
myself  so  much,  as  to  be  made  conscious  of  his  con- 
cealments. 


THAT   IT  IS   NO   DISHONOUR   SOMETIMES   TO 
RETRACT    A    PURSUIT. 

It  is  bettei*  sometimes  to  sound  a  retreat  and  so 
•draw  off,   than  to  stay  in  the  field,  and  conquifer;^ 
because,  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  the  prize  we  should 
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wiiv  would  not  be  equivalentto  the  IfM  we  wouU 
sustain.  What  is  it,  to  die  Uke  SampscHi  ?  Or,  wbo 
can  call  that  victory,  whefe  with  my  enemy's  gnrt, 
I  must  also  dig  my  own  ?  He  acts  simfdy,  who  will 
continue  the  pursuit  of  what  is  unprofitable^  merely 
because  he  has  begun  to  pursue  it  Th^re  is  no 
disgrace  in  doing  tlMt,  which  is  fiir  the  best.  The 
further  a  man  goes  in  any  action,  assuredly,  he  nmy 
see  the  more :  and  if  a  man  has  been  a  fool  in  the 
b^inning,  he  is  not  bound  to  be  so,  to  the  end.  It 
is  far  more  pardonable  to  enr  through  inooosidcaratioB, 
than  wilfuli^ss.  The  one,  errs  from  accident ;  the 
other,  from  choice.  Shall  it  be  no  shame  to  have 
begun  ill,  and  shall  it  be  a  shame,  prudentiiy  to  desist  ? 
A  desire  to  obtain,  at  all  events,  the  mastery  and  to 
overcome,  is  an  arror  to  which  most  men  tfe  jmrne. 
We  are  oftener  led  by  pride,  obstinacy,  or  partialiQr, 
than  by  the  right  and  sdld  rules  of  reason.  He  who 
holds  out  in  a  bad  business,  riiews  rather  the  ferocity 
of  a  brutish  nature,  than  the  conduct  whidi  becomes 
a  man.  It  is  better  to  manifest  that  we  are  overcome 
by  reason,  than  that  we  can  overcome  against  it.  If 
my  loss  in  the  end,  shall  exceed  my  gain,  I  but  run 
into  the  same  folly,  that  Augustus  used  to  say,  those 
did,  who  for  trivial  matters,  would  resort  to  the 
extrraiity  of  war:  and  thus  angle  with  a  golden 
hook,  to  catch  a  fish  of  a  farthing^s  v^ue,  which  if 
they  lost,  sorrow  and  vexation  followed  :*  and  if  tSiey 
did  not,  it  was  owing  to  good  fortune,  and»not  to 
themselves.  And  if  this  omduct  be  pexcusable  in 
temporal  matters,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be,  m 
spiritua}  concerns ;  when  merely  for  the  gratification 
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H  a  pvesent  saisual  appetite,  we  nm  tiie  kantd  of 
losmg  a  soul  to  eternity.  If  we  judge  impartially  of 
ourselves,  we  must  allow  we  act,  as  if  we  were  fonder 
of  punishment  than  of  pleasure  and  in  torments  jdaced 
ourfddcity.  Let  us  n<A  laugh  aithe  silly  Indian,  who 
kts  us  have  his  gold  in  exchai^  for  beads  and  ratfles; 
while  we  ourselves  are  infinitely  simjder,  who  &ft 
t(^  and  trifles  sell  Heaven  and  hajqpiness. 


TO  HAVE  REGARD  TO  MEANS^  BUT  NOT  TO 
DESPAIR  WITHOUT  THEM. 

*  vT  £  can  never  be  so  low,  as  to  be  at  a  loss,  if  we 
can  but  look  up  uirto  God.  He  that  hc^ies,  shews  that 
i^  has  a  spatk  of  divimty  within  him,  and,  to  qpeiak 
according  to  humanity,  credits  God:  but  he  that 
despairs,  degrades  the  Deity,  and  seems  to  intimate, 
Ihat  he  is  insirfbaent  or  net  just  to  his  word;  and  in 
vain  hath  read  the  Scriptures,  the  world,  and  man. 
To  w(»rk  without  means,  I  know  seems  hard  toman, 
and  to  the  inaj^rehensiveness  of  human  reason ;  but, 
42iat  this  is  as  easy  to  God,  as  to  work  with  them, 
thereisnotfaing  we  can  look  on,  but  evinces  it  The 
whole  creation  was  made,  without  even  the  assistance 
of  matter;  a  naked  fiat,  did  it;  a  word  a]one,rthe 
easiest  of  expressicms.  And,  though  lame  philosophy 
wi&  not  allow  any  thing  to  be  producible  out  of 
nothing :  yet,  certainly,  whatsoever  is  not  God,  either 
was  immediatdy  framed  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of 
that,  which  first  of  aU,  was  nothing  ;-**^iv  to  ascribe  a 
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coStaneous  being  of  the  world  with  God^  is  to  make 
it  Gkxl,  by  giving  it  eternity.  And,  as  it  is  safer' for 
man  to  believe  it  created  out  of  nothing,  by  Divine 
Omnipotence,  than  to  be  framed  of  atoms,  by  chance 
or  necessity;  by  holding  of  any  of  which,  he  must 
sink,  in  absurdity ; — so,  it  is  more  honour  to  God,  to 
assign  him  a  power,  for  so  stupendous  a  machination. 
A  miracle,  when  he  pleases,  is  to  God  as  easy  as  a 
natural  cause :  for,  it  was  at  first  by  miracle,  that 
even  that  cause  was  natural :  and  all  the  miracles 
that  we  have  heard  of  in  the  world,  are  less  a  miracle 
than  the  world  itself.  He  who  knows  and  orders  all 
things  that  ever  were  or  shall  be,  in  whom  their 
being  radically  i^  can  easily  go  a  private  way,  which 
may  seem  contrary  to  our  apprehensions.  Nor  need 
we  wonder  tliat  we  cannot  trace  his  operations.  It 
requires  anurade,toinafceuscapaUeof  unda^stand* 
ing  one.  We  cannot  readi  above  our  own  means. 
And,  when  we  daily  see  eweate  passing  before  us, 
which  transcttid  our  utmost  reach :  .What  is  it  should 
make  us  doubt  the  omnipotency  of  the  great  Creator 
of  all  things  ?  It  is  as  easy  for  God  to  wbric  without 
meuis,  as  with  them.  Nay,  to  his  power  and  afl- 
silfficiency,  the  former  is  a  quicker  way  to  accomplish 
his  purposes,  than  by  the  drcumflections  of  nature 
and. second  causes:  though  he  has  been  pleased, 
eitc^  in  particiilar  cases,  to  leave  nature  to  her 
ordinary  operations.  Doubtless,  though  in  nature 
and  reason,  there  be  no  ground  left  foir  despair  (for 
witiiout  lessening  God  to  the  weakness  oi  man,  the 
minid  cannot  concave  it)  yet  we  ought  never  so  to 
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depend  on  his  will  and  power  which  is  hidden  &oni 
us,  as  to  ne^ect  his  declared  pleasure.    He  who  , 
neglects  what  he  finds  commanded*  has  little  nosaa 
to  expect  what  he  finds  not  promised.    Upon  means* 
it  is  fit  we  should  depend.     Without  means*  we  may 
hope.     Against  means*  we  should  not  deqiair.     Biit . 
to  disregard  God's  appointed  means,  is  a  supine  conr 
tempt ;  and*  on  die  other  hand*  to  depend  too  much 
on  things  beyond  us,  is  rather  a  mark  of  rash  presum- 
ing, than  any  notable  proof  of  our  faith.     I  may  look 
up,  to  God's  ways ;  but  I  ought  to  look  down,  to  my  , 
own. 


THE  MISERY  OF  AN  IGNORANT  OLD  AGE. 

A  s  old  age  is  not  only  a  collection  of  diseases,  but 
even  a  disease  of  itself*  and  by  the  decree  which 
Providence  hath  passed  upon  man*. incurable  save  by 
death :  the  best  thing*  next  toa]%medy*is  adiversulh 
or  an  abatment  of  the  malady*  The  cold  Gorelian* 
cannot  change  his  clime:  but  y^t  by.fiirs  and  fires* 
he  can  preserve  himself*  in  a  bmsterous  and  icy  winter. 
The  drum  and  fife  sometimes  can  di^wn  the  battle's 
noise,  when  there  is  no  way  to  escape  it.  The  little 
jttsmire  does  instruct  great  man*  that  winter  comings 
store  should  be  provided.  And  what  thing  is  there 
within  the  fathom  of  his  industry,  thdt  cftn  ;S0  well 
8u{q)ort  him  under  the  decay  and  infirmities  of  age,  as 
knowledge*  study*  and  meditiation?  With  tiiis,  a 
man  can  feast  at  home  alone*  and  in. his  cloaet^/pnt 
himsdf  into  whatever  company  shall  best  pleaise  him ; 
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with  youth's  vigcmr,  age's  gravity,  beauty's  pleasant- 
ness,  with  peace  or  war,  as  he  may  like  best.  Virtu- 
ous study  will  relieve  the  tediousness  of  decrepit  age ; 
and  the  divine  raptures  of  contemplation,  will  b^uile 
the  weariness  of  the  pillow  and  die  chair.  It  makes 
him  not  unplea^ng  to  the  young,  reverenced  by  the 
aged,  and  beloved  of  all.  A  grey  head  with  a  wise 
mind,  enriched  by  learning,  is  a  treasury  of  grave 
precept,  experience,  and  wisdom.  It  is  an  oracle,  to 
which  the  lesser  wise  resort,  to  know  their  £Eite.  He 
that  can  read  and  meditate,  need  not  think  the  even- 
ing long,  or  life  irksome;  it  is,  at  all  times,  a  fit 
emplojrment,  and  a  particular  solace  to  him  who  is 
bowed  down  with  years.  Without  this,  an  old  man  is 
but  the  lame  shadow  of  that,  which  once  he  was. 
They  honour  him  too  £eu:  that  say,  he  is  twice  a  child. 
There  is  something  in  children  that  carries  a  becoming 
prettiness  with  it,  which  is  pleasing  and  of  grateful 
relish.  But  ignorant  old  age  is  the  worst  picture,  that 
timecan  draw  of  man.  It  is  a  barren  vine,  in  autumn; 
a  leaky  vessel  ready  to  drop  in  pieces,  at  every  remove; 
a  map  of  mental  and  corporeal  weakness;  not  pleasing 
to  others,  and  a  burden  to  himsdf.  His  ignorance 
and  imbecility  condemn  him  to  idleness;  which  to 
the  active  soul,  is  more  irksome  than  any  employment 
What  can  such  a  one  dp,  when  strength  of  limbs  shall 
fail,  and  the  love  of  those  pleasures  which  helped  him 
to  mispend  his  youth,  shall,  through  time  and  languid 
age,  become  dull  and  blunted  ?  Abroad  he  cannot 
stir,  to  amuse  himself  with  what  passes  in  the  world; 
nor  will  others  be  fond  of  coining  td  him,  when  they 
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shall  find  notbing  but  a  man,  composed  of  dkeaset 
and  complaints,  who  for  want  of  knowtei%6  hath  not 
discourse  to  keepi  reason  company.  Like  the  cuckow 
he  may  be  left  tb  his  own  moultring,  in  somehtrilowed 
cell :  but  since  the  voice  of  his  spring  is  gone  (which 
yet  was  all  the  note  he  had  to  take  us  with)  he  is  now 
no  longer  listened  to,  and  in  his  mdanchcdy  hole,  he 
lazeth  his  life  away.  If  study  were  valuable  fcv 
nothing  else,  yet  it  would  be  highly  so,  for  this ;  that 
it  makes  a  man  Ins  own  companion,  without  either 
the  charge  or  the  cumber  of  company.  He  is  neither 
obliged  to  humour,  nor  to  flatter.  He  may  hear  his 
author  speak  as  far  as  he  likes,  and  leave  him  when  he 
does  not  please  him ;  nor  will  he  be  angry  though  he 
be  not  of  his  opinion.  It  is  the  guide  of  youth ;  to 
manhood  a  companion ;  and  to  old  age,  a  cordial  and 
an  antidote.  If  I  die  to-morrow,  my  life  to-day,  will 
be  somewhat  the  sweeter  for  knowledge.  The  answer 
was  good  which  Antisthenes  gave,  when  he  was 
asked,  what  fruit  he  had  reaped  of  all  his  studies  ? 
By  them  (said  he)  /  have  leamedy  bath  to  lite  and 
discourse  toith  myself. 


,  OF   SUPERSTITION. 

THROUGH  profaneness  be  in  some  respects,  much 
worse  than  superstition ;  yet,  superstition,  in  many 
persons,  is  a  sad  discomposure  of  that  Ufe,  which 
without  it,  might  be  smooth  and  pleasant.  He  who 
is  inrofiEme,  sets  up  a  god  to  abuse  him :  as  Dionysiu^, 
who,  when  he  totik  away  ^sculapius'  golden  beard. 
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said,  //  fMs  a  skt^me  to  see  the  mm  m  groMf^  when 
ih^J^er  woi  ever  without  one.  He  seems  to  know- 
there  is  a  God,  but  disclaims  to  pay  him  homage, 
because  he  is  ooe,:  or,  what  he  hath  impropriated  to 
hiAisdtf,  and  his  worship,  he  contemptuously  debases 
to  secular  and  common  uses :  and  sometimes  mocks 
at  that,  which  for  its  relation  to  the  Deity,  and  his 
service,  should  never  be  looked  upon  but  with 
reverence ; — so  that,  though  both  be  blameaUe,  yet 
superstition  is  the  least  so  of  the  two.  A  religion 
erroneous  only  jin  some  circumstances,  is  better  far, 
than  none  at  all ;  and  a  maif  shall  less  offend,  by 
£garing  God  too  much,  than  wickedly  to  Jest  at,  and 
demise  him.  An  open  slighting  of  so  immense  a 
goodness  and  a  greatness  as  Gk>d  is,  is  worse  than 
mistaking  him  to  be  too  severe  and  strict.  To  exceed 
this  way,  produces  sometimes  a  good  effect ;  it  makes 
a  man  careful  not  to  offbnd.  And  if  we  injure  not 
God  by  making  him  severer  than  he  is,  or  by  placing 
mol^  in  accidents,  and  in  the  creature,  than  religion 
allows  that  we  should ;  we  cannot  be  too  wary,  in 
offending.  There  are  two  things  which  commonly 
produce  superstition ;  fear  and  ignorance.  Fear 
presents,  as  well  what  is  not,  «s  what  is.  Terror 
blackens  the  apprehension,  and  will  give  a  hideous 
vizard  to  a  handsome  fade.  It  dreates  evils  that 
never  were,  and  those  that  are,  as  in  the  magnifying 
glass,  where  a  face  is  no  b%ger  than  an  apple,  it 
represents  it  as  largis  as  a  bushel ;  but  that  which  is 
gopd,  it  dwindles  to  nothing,  and  believes,  or  suggests, 
thatGrod  cannot  help,  at  need;  and  so  dishonours 
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him  into  imbedtity,  lessening  his  goodness  and  his 
power,  and  aspersing  both  with  defiect :-— And  this 
fear  is  for  the  most  part,  begotten  out  of  guilt ;  for 
courage  and  innocence  usually  dwell  together.  Nor 
is  ignorance  behind-hand,  in  these  things; — ^not  seeing 
either  the  chain  of  Providence,  or  the  arm  of  porwer^ 
we  are  apt  to  faint,  and  accuse  uigustly  that  which, 
if  we  did  but  understand,  we  should  adore  and  rest 
upon.  And  as  fear  is  begotten,  out  c^  guilt;  so  is 
Ignorance,  out  of  sloth,  and  through  the  want  of 
industry.  Hence  it  is,  that  superstition  is  most 
commonly  to  be  found  in  such  as  are  of  low 
parts,  either  naturally  or  through  neglect.  What 
consternation  have  I  seen  some  thrown  into,  at  spill- 
ing of  the  salt  against  them;  a  trembling  fear  has 
struck  them  through  the  heart,  as  if  it  were  the 
warning  of  some  sad  event  which  was  to  befal  them ! 
This  was, in  old  days  of  ighorance,  held  to  be  ominous; 
and  successive  ages  have  continued  it  among  us. 
Blind  custom,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  has 
led  us  into  an  error.  While  the  star-chamber  was 
in  being,  at  a  dinner  there,  I  remember  the  Sewer 
overturned  the  salt,  against  a  person  of  honour,  who 
startled,  sputtered,  and  blushed  as  if  one  had  given  him 
a  stab,  concluding  it  a  prodigy  and  forerunner  of  evil; 
to  which,  Edward  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  was  of  a  nobler 
frame  and  genius,  handsomely  replied :  Th43iifor  the 
salt  to  be  thrown  down^  was  not  strange  at  all;  hut 
(fit  should  not  havejallen,  when  it  was  thrown  doum, 
had  been  a  prodigy  indeed.  To  make  observation 
of  accidents  for  our  own  instruction,  wiUiout  either 
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dishonour  to  God»  or  disterbttiioe  to  ound?^  I  hobt 
to  be  a  wke  man's  part^-'4mt  to  fear  daagw  whefe 
none  is,  or  to  be  secure  where  drager  m^  be,  is  to 
change  properties  with  one  of  thoae  simple  Urds,  Uiat 
either  rtooping  at  a  door  orthrustii^thieir  heads  into 
a  hcHe^  think  none  of  the  rest  of  their  bodies  can  he 
TisiUe. 


OF    COWARDICE. 

jThbre  is  nothing  that  disqoalifits  a  man  Ufce 
cowardice  and  a  base  tdta  ai  danger.  It  makes  the 
smooth  waj  difficult,  and  the  difficult  inacceasiUe.  The 
toward  is  an  unfinished  man;  or,  one  which  nature  has 
made  less  than  others.  Plutardi  compares  him  to  the 
IwordpfiAf  that  bears  something  like  a  waapcm,  but 
wants  a  heart;  yet  could  he  be  content  to  walk  off 
<piietl3r,  he  might  often  pass  undiscovered.  But  the 
vttserj  is ;  for  the  most  part,  those  that  afpe  least  in 
heart,  are  loudest  in  tongue ; — and  indeed,  having 
nothing  else  to  set  them  forth,  they  can  vapour  higjber 
than  the  valiant  man.  A  coward  is  neither  fit  to  be  a 
iiiend,  nor  aauminre  in  any  affair.  A  little  me&acing« 
makes  him  faulty  in  both :  He  is  not  to  be  trusted 
with  another's  reputation,  who  has  not  eoun^  to 
defaui  his  own;  so,  he  is  not  more  uafortun^e  to 
others,  than  to  Idmsdf;  bis  danger  is  some  than  adM 
men's.  The  eQ«^y>  fiercest  to  him»  who  fljes  away. 
A  coward'afear^ean  make  a  coward  valiant  He  who 
4are  not  fig^t  when  ha  is  rasiited^  wU  am*  inaalt* 
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iriienliexmaiiotiherfiMrfQl;  hewhoffiestlbnakeshii 
fa^,  aakl  giv€s  his  back  to  blows^  wherein  he  carries 
Betthdf  ^es  nor  hands  to  defend  him.  The  tiiporotis 
deer  will  push  the  &eUe  from  their  herd.  £vtB 
hares  will  hare  a  conoeit  of  courage,  when  they  thallt 
for  fear  of  them,  see  frogs  leap  into  water.  So  de^ 
spicaUe  a  thing  a  coward  is,  that  spoils  from  oow^rds 
won,  the  Spartans  scorned  to  oflSsr  to  their  gods. 

Degeneres  animas  timor  arguit ; 

Mn.  b.  IS, 
Fear  shews  a  worthless  mind  i 

said  Virgil  long  ago.  He  owns  not  that  meHor 
Nidntra,  that  does  encourage  man.  And  then  how 
low  a  thing  is  he,  when  he  has  notfaing  but  ^  own 
dull  earth  about  him  ?  If  it  be  but  by  speech,  that 
man  is  to  act  his  part,  it  is  fear  that  puts  an  ague  In 
his  tongue,  and  often  leases  him  either  in  an  aipazed 
distraction,  or  quite  elingued.  For,  the  too  serious 
aiq;irehensions  of  a  possible  shame,  makes  him  foiget 
what  should  help  Mm  against  it ;  I  meaq,  a  valiant 
omfidence  becjueathing  a  dilated  freedcHn  to  all  fs^cvi* 
ties  and  senses:  which  with  fear  are  put  into  a 
trepidation,  that  unlike  a  quarer  on  an  instrument,  it 
is  not  there  a  grace,  but  a  jar  in  music.  And  this 
Socrates  found  in  Aldbiades,  when  first  he  began  to 
declaim,  which  he  cured  bj  asking  him,  if  he  ftared 
afobkr.andacommoncrywtan  uphQlstera%or,some 
ether  tradaaman  ?  &r,  of  such  he  told  him,  the 
Atiienians,  to  whom  he  9ptkt»  conristed.  He  that 
hath  SL  coward  in  his  bosom,  shall  nev^  do  any  thing 
irdL  Mercury  and  Apollo  Diajba^itt  his  matter;  but. 
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the  Graces  win  never  be  seen  in  the  mannar.  If  not 
thus :  out  of  too  much  care  to  do  well,  it  drives  a  man 
into  affectation ;  and  diat,  like  exotic  and  mishapen 
attire,  does  mar  the  beauty  of  a  well-limbed  body. 
Nature  is  never  comely,  when  distorted  with  the  rack ; 
when  she  is  set  too  high,  she  proves  untunable,  and 
instead  of  a  sweet  close,  yields  a  crack ;  she  ever  goes 
best,  in  her  own  free  pace.  Knowledge,  innocence, 
confidence  and  experience,  constitute  a  valiant  man. 
When  fear  is  beyond  circumspection,  it  lays  too  much 
hold  upon  us.  All  fear  is  out  of  defect,  and  in  some- 
thing ^ves  suspicion  of  guilt.  I  know  not  what 
Divine  could  have  given  us  more,  than  the  almost 
christian  Seneca;  Tutiasima  res  est  nil  iimere propter 
Deum.  Timidum  nonfadl  animum^  nisi  reprehen^ 
sibUis  vit€B  amscientia  mda.  The  safest  of  aH,  is  to 
fear  nothing  but  God.  It  is  only  the  galling  <:on- 
science  of  an  ill-led  life,  that  can  shake  us  into  a  fear. 
It  is  better  in  all  things,  but  in  ill,  to  be  confidently 
bold,  than  foolishly  timorous.  He  that  in  every  thing 
fears  to  do  well,  will  at  length  do  ill  in  all. 


OP    HISTORY. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  is  greater,  the 
pleasure  or  the  profit  of  reading  history:  for,  besides 
the  b^uihng  of  tedious  hours,  and  the  relief  it  affords 
from  the  troublesome  and  vexatious  affairs  of  life, 
and  the  preserving  the  fi^ty  of  man  from  slipping 
into  vice,  through  leisure  and  Wantonness ;  it  enriches 
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the  mind  with'  observation  and  ^ves  tas  iEt  view  of  the 
actions,  the  contrivances,  and  the  over**ruling  Pro- 
vidences that  have  swayed  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  resurrection  of  ages  past;  it  gives  us  an  iiti- 
sight  into  human  life,  which  we  may  turn  to  our  own 
correction  and  improvement.  To  study  history,  is  to 
learn  wisdom,  at  the  cost  of  others ;  and  what  is  rare, 
while  it  makes  us  better,  it  affords  us  entertainment* 
Among  all  the  industrious  worib  of  men,  there  is 
none  which  merits  more  thanks,  than  that  which  hath 
with  prudence,  truth,  and  impartiality,  related  those 
transactions,  which  like  main  hmges,  have  shut  and 
opened  the  gates  of  the  weurld.  If  Moses  had  not 
given  us  the  history  of  the  Creation,  how  blindly  had 
we  walked  in  the  world !  If  the  Prophets  had  not 
given  us  their  account  of  the  Jews,  how  much  had 
we  wanted,  of  that  which  nows  leads  us  in  the  way 
of  uprightness  ? 

And  indeed  in  those  who  shall  rightly  and  well 
relate  the  occurrences  of  states  and  kingdoms,  there 
is  required  much  more  than  makes  up  an  ordinary 
man.  They  ought  to  be  superlativdy  intelligent, 
diligently  industrious,  and  uncorruptedly  sincere; 
neither  driven,  by  fear  nor  led,  by  flattery.  Nor  is 
it  easy  for  any  to  give  a  true  history,  who  have  not 
themselves  been  actors  it  the  affairs  which  are  treated 
of.  He  lirho  writes  fipom  the  relation  and  report  of 
others,  may  easily  err,  and  often  nliss  the  truths 
Rutnoura  are  like  thunderings  in  the  air ;  we  have  a 
confused  ndise ;  but  the  particular  cause  of  it,  we  can 
only  guess  at. 
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The  inmcipal  aim  of  him  who  writes  a  history, 
should  be  trath,  and  to  relate  idiatever  is  deserving 
of  notice,  whether  it  be  of  good,  or  whether  it  be  of 
ill.  He  who  writes  what  is  &l8e,  tells  a  lie  in  the 
fiu:e  of  the  world,  and  deceives  posterity.  He  is  the 
worst  of  ill  limners ;  for  he  draws  the  mind  amiss. 
Some  interlard  their  relations  with  fimeies  of  their 
own.  Such  works  maj  be  romances,  but  are  not 
hJstcnies.  Let  us  not,  however,  expect  in  everf 
history,  a  full  and  perfect  narration ;  fin*,  besides  that 
they  are  men  who  write,  it  is  not  possibly  that,  in  all 
thii^  the  truth  of  affairs  should  be  ever  arrived  at. 
None  but  the  omniscient  God  is  aUe  to  trace  the 
secret  springs  d  actions,  and  to  ascertain  the  merits 
of  all  human  transactions.  A  history  written  in  the 
liib4ime  of  the  actors,  usually  over-rdtes  vittueB,  and 
omits  or  palliates  vices.  A  history  written  after 
death,  may  be  more  impartial,  but  less  accurate :  some 
things  will  be  forgot,  others^  obscured  by  the  dust  of 
time,  and  either  sideen  or  favour,  may  vary  the  colour 
which  qaked  nature  gave.  And  thmigh  he  that  writes 
be  an  actor  himself,  yet  we  are  very  rarely  to  expect 
that  all  should  be  sound  and  current  He  who  is  in 
the  battle  himself,  often  does  not  know  tiie  turn  and 
progress  of  it;  he  can  undertake  but  for  himself,  and 
where  he  is :  what  is  beside  him,  may  foe  unknown  or 
disguised*  And  though  of  all  others,  he  who  writes 
fitMn  his  own  knowledge^  as  a  party  concemedt  xniiy 
be  nearer  trutli;  yet  a  man  wfll  foe  nice  in  biasing 
ibrth  hi3  own  errors,  and  sdfJovi  wiQ  incline  him  to 
lean  to  himself.    If  he  be  good,  he  would  appesr 
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better;— if  he  |be  bad,  he  will  not  choose  th«t  the 
woAd  diould  read  H^  in  the  mdoanieDtof  storjr^  when 
he  is  gone.  The  djring  iS^aniard  did  but  speak 
humanity,  wheft  he  begged  he  might  not  be  siiipt 
When  he  was  dead,  though  the  defect  wei^  only  that 
he  wanted  a  sldrt 


OF   FREE   DISPOSITIONS. 

iJiOGBNES  asked  Plato  for  a  glass  of  wine,  and  he 
presently  sent  him  a  gall(m :  when  next  Diogenes  met 
him,  he  said  to  him,  /  tukedyou^  how  many  was  two 
and  fwo  f  and  you  have  answered,  twenty.  There 
are  some  of  so  noUe  a  disposition,  that  like  trees  of 
ripe  fruit,  by  d^rees  they  drop  away  aU  that  they 
hare ;  they  would  even  out-do  the  demands  of  all 
their  friends,  and  would  give,  as  if  they  were  gods 
that  tould  not  be  nhausted;  they  look  not  to  much 
^ther  at  the  ttierit  of  others,  or  their  own^  ahitiiy,  as 
by  their  bounty,  the  satasftustioa  of  tfaemseiTeB.  I  find 
fiot  a  high^  genius  this  way,  than  flowed  in  the 
victorious  Alexander.  He  warred,  as  if  he  coveted 
all  things ;  and  gave  away,  as  if  he  cared  for  nothing. 
You  would  think  he  did  not  conquer  for  Imnself,  but 
his  friends;  and  that  he  took,  only  that  he  might 
have  wherewith  to  give  *, — so  that  one  might  wd9l 
conclude  the  world  hself,  was  too  little  for  either  his 
ambition  or  his  bounty.  When  PeriUus  begged  thalt 
he  would  be  pleased  to  give  him  a  portion  fbr  his 
^daughters,  he  immediately  comtnitnded  bim.  fifty 
talents.    The  modest  beggar  told  him,  ten  wouM  be 
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enough.  To  which  the  prince  replied, — I%(mgk 
they  m^ht  be  etumghjor  hin^  to  receioe^  yet  they 
icere  not  etumghfor  hmsefft  to  bestow. 

Doubtless,  all  will  conclude  a  mind,  so  rast,  is  m 
nobleness  to  be  adored  and  magnified.  The  bounly 
of  such  falls  like  rain,  and  fertilizes  all  beneath  them. 
The  vulgar  will  erect  them  altars,  and  thej  will  have 
all  the  verbal  plaudits  which  are  due  to  the  greatest 
benefactors. 

Vivit  extento  Proculeius  ttvo, 

Notus  infiraircsanimi  patoT^i;   • 

Ilium  agct  pennd  metuente  solvi 

Fatna  supersies, 

Hor.  1.  it  pd«  S. 

The  noble  love  to  brothers  shewed 
By  Proculeius,  shall  sound  loud 
In  Fame's  shrill  trump ;  there  mount  so  high  •  . 
That  it  shall  never  die. 

I  often  find,  however,  that  those  who  are  thus  boundr 
lesls  in  their  bounty,  and  like  the  air,  breathe  nothing 
but  freedom  upon  all  thej  meet  with,  and  whose  disr 
positions,  as  the  gods',  are  open,  beii^  only  men,  and 
therefore  their  materials  limite^t  do  often  prove  un- 
fortunate to  themselves.  Exhausted  by  the  impudence 
and  necessities  of  others,  and  their  unworthily  work- 
ing on  a  free  nature;  an  unwelcome  want  at  once 
undoes  them,  and  the  goodness  of  dieir  dispositicm. 
Being  easy  to  good,  they  will  be  so  much  more  to  ill, 
when  they  are  pressed.to  it. 

Every  man  we  meet,  may  be  made  an  dbjeet  either 
of  charity  or  bounty :  but  they  are  very  few  that  wiU 
afford  us,  wherewithal  to  continue  them.     When 
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Zenocrates  told  Alexander  he  had  no  need  of  his  fifty 
talents^  he  replied,  TTtaugh  he  had  no  need  of  them 
himself,  yet  he  might  have  occaeionfor  them,  for  his 
friends:  since  he  was  sure  that  cU  the  treasure  he 
had  conquered Jromf  Darius,  wauld/searce  serve  hiMf 
fbr  his.  Should  Neptune's  sea  be  e^er  flowing  out» 
he  would  want  water  fiir  his  own  inhabitant.  T^ 
pool  whose  waste  lets  out  more  than  its  firings  sup- 
ply, will  soon  be  shallow,  if  not  wholly  diy.  To 
spend/l&e  a  prince,  and  receive  like  a  private  man^ 
must  needs  beget  such  a  ^  of  vomiting  or  aperiency, 
as  quickly  win  impiur  all  health.  And  though  sudi 
may  be  of  service  to  others,  yet  it  will  be  chiefly  to 
those,  who  are  grating  and  given  to  encroach ; — ^for  to 
the  generous  mind  such  profuse  bene£Eu^rs  are  often- 
timcis  less  acceptable^  th&n  other  more  reserved  men* 
He  that  would  be  entire  to  himself,  cannot  well 
converse  with  the  former,  without  being  fettered  by 
some  kindness ;  so  he  loses  his  freedom,  which  is  the 
felicity  jmd  glory  of  his  Ufe.  Every  extraordinary 
kindness  I  receive,  I  look  upon  as  a  help  to  pinion  me* 
It  is  noMa*  to  deserve  a  &vour,  than  receive  it ;  and 
to  keep  discreetly,  than  to  lavish  and  want  all  things 
but  ;a  vain  and  empty  aj^dause.  He  who  loves  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  is  at  the  extent  of  the  com- 
mandment He  who  does  more,  breaks  it.  I  would 
so  serve  others,  as  not  to  injure  mysdf;  butsoinyself» 
as  to  be  helpful  to  others. 
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THE  DANGfiR   OF  ONCE   ADMintNG  A  SIN. 

Trocoh  erery  thing  we  know  not,  be  s  riddle  aft 
flnt ;  yet^  wben  we  once  find  it  0Qt»  there  is  notibmg 
more^asjr.  Andasnofeat  of  activitj  is  to  difficult, 
butbeii^onoedone^  a  man  ventures  on  it  more  fteelj, 
the  second  time;  so  there  is  no  sin  at  first  so  hatefid, 
but  being  once  committed  wiDib^y,  a  mantis  the 
nu»eprdne  to  a  repetition  of  it.  When  onoe  a  wd^^ty 
OB  has  trodden  down  the  fence,  eadi  petty  vice  will 
easfly  then  step  ov  er»  A  breadi  once  made,  the  tity 
is  in  dangerof  being  lost  Totlnak  we  Aallbewisiy 
by  being  widceder,  is  the  mistidce  of  simple  man. 
Alas,  we  know  not  what  ridi  jo3rs  we  lose,  when  first 
we  dash  into  a  new  offence !  The  worid  cannot  re- 
purchaseus  our  pristine  dear  integrity.  Peiiiaps  we 
itch,  but  onoe  to  try  how  pleamg  tin  will  be :  bnt  at 
Adam's  price,  we  buy  this  painted  aj^le  ;~4he  dikfest 
knowledge  that  we  get,  is  <ih«t,  of  our  giiit  ai^ 
misery.  Nor  let  any  man  Tsinly  bdkve  he  shall  not 
be  more  attached  to  tin,  tcft  having  once  oonunitted 
it; — by  tasting  it,  he  vitiates  the  palate  of  his  soul; 
and  that,  which  was  at  first  curios^,  does  now  turn 
into  concupiscence  and  an  eigerlongiiy  after  pwditisd 
pleasures.  Doubtless  eveiy  active  ski  is  a  flame  to 
bnm  up  piety,  wUch  we  oogbt  if  wecaa,  to  preveot; 
if  not,  to  make  haste  to  extinf^uA  it»  lest  it  ipiite 
consume  our  religion. 

Bwea  small  offimces,  are  but  the  litde  thieves,  that 
having  entered  the  dwellmg,  let  in  the  greater.    I 
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wonld  not  purdttMe  knowledge^  st  the  expetat  of 
slavery  and  contemkiatioii.  An  umoceBt  igtwrnxe 
is  to  be  preferred  before  a  nocent  knowledge.  Let 
me  rather  have  lAfaers  ^ink  me  defecthre^  than  kftow 
myself  to  be  vkboa. 


OF  GRATITUDE,  AND  GOp'S  ACCBPTINO  THE  WILL 
FOR   THE    DEED. 

In  love  and  thanks,  there  is  no  man  who  need  become 
a  bankrupt ;  for,  both  are  within  a  man's  own  power;— 
and  there  is  no  one  so  poorly  provided  for,  but  will 
find  that  he  has  many  things  for  whidh  he  ought  to 
be  thankful.  Either  he  enjoys  benefits  which  he 
could  not  challetige,  as  of  debt  (eren  a  bemg,  life, 
humanity,  the  apprehension  and  eicpectatkm  of  feUoity 
and  eternity,  which  are  tio  way  of  mr  own,  but 
God^s);  or  else  he  is  exempted  ftmi  many  hanl 
cakmities  which  might  have  befiiUen  him,  if  he  wen 
not  dafly  protected  by  a  grackms  Providence*  1\» 
requite  such  great  benefits  as  man  does  daily  ncein 
flmn  the  goodness  of  God,  is  not  in  tiie  power  of  frail 
mo^rtality ;  but  to  be  ever  thankfel,  is.  thb  best  Mpply 
fyt  that  def^  mi  power.  Gmtitade  gilds  tlie  sod^ 
and  if  tine  iron  of  Si,  be  but  smooth  and  ffled^thon^il 
be  not  gold,  it  shews,  as  if  H  were ;  and  even  in  the 
sight  <^  Crod,  it  B  beautiful.  And  if  man  Kves  no 
day,  withont  a  renewed  fii^^mr,  it  is  the  least  ha  can 
do,  daily  to  renew  his  thmiks.  Nor.  woidd  this  be 
any  thiag,  if  we  had  nM  a  God  <^  such  vastgoodiiess^ 
as»  by  accepting  our  will  for  our  deM»  to  HgtAfy  mn 
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intentions,  hy  deigning  to  be  pleaised  with  them. 
Since  then,  all  I  have  is  bounty,  let  my  endearour  be 
to  be  always  thankful. 

Receive  favours,  I  ever  must :  requite  them,  I  never 
can :  remember  them,  I  always  ought.  In  a  better 
sense,  let  me  say  with  the  poet ; 

Semper  inoblitd  repetam  tua  muncra  mente; 

Ei  mea  me  tellus  audiet  esse  tuum. 

OT.deP<mtU.Ep.L4. 

Thy  bounties  always  through  my  heart  shall  shine; 

And  all  the  earth  shall  know  that  I  am  thine. 


OF  DISTRUST  AND  CREDULITY. 

7o  believe  all,  and  to  distrust  all,  is  equally  wrong. 
Credulity  keeps  us  naked,  and  lays  us  open  to  all  the 
sly  assaults  of  ill  designing  men.  Though  it  was  a 
virtue,  when  man  was  in  his  innocence ;  yet  since  his 
fidl,  it  abuses  him  who  owns  it.  And  causeless 
suspicion  not  only  injures  others,  but  it  puts  ourselves 
into  trouMe,  by  exdting  fear  and  inquietude  within 
us,  unnecessarily.  It  is  the  jaundice  of  the  mind, 
which  is  not  only  yellow  itsdf,  but  makes  every  thing 
dse  ai4)ear  so.  It  turns  virtue  into  vice,  and  often 
prompts  the  innocent  man  to  become  in  reldity,.what 
he  was  wrongfully  suspected  of  being.  Surely  that 
is  a  precept  which  first  sprang  from  a  perfidious 
mindt  which  bids  us  to  think  all  knaves  we  deal  with. 
I  am  sure  it  is  against  the  great  rule  of  charity ; 
which,  in  all  doubtiul  senses^  lays  hold  on  t^at  which 
is  the  most  favnuraUe,  and  by  which  a  man,  being 
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good  in  himself,  is  induced  to  think  well  of  ottMn. 
If  we  know  men  to  be  spotted  with  decat  or  crimes^ 
then  indeed,  not  to  mistrust  them,  is  a  breach  of 
charity  to  ourselves.  We  trust  not  a  horse,  without 
a  bit  to  guide  him;  but  the  well-trained  spaniel  we  let 
range  at  pleasure,  because  we  know  he  is  trained  to 
our  command.  Phocion  told  the  Athenians,  they  ought 
not  to  blame  the  ByzantianSf  for  mistrusting  the 
charge  ^ their  captains;  but  their  cctptains^Jbr  giving 
them  cause  to  mistrust  them.  He  throws  his  interest 
into  a  gulf,  who  confides  it  in  such  hands,  as  have 
already  been  the  shipwreck  of  others : — InfeUx^  quem 
non  aliena  pericula  cautum.  Unhappy  he,  whom  the 
dangera  of  other  men  does  not  cause  to  be  wary.  That 
man  may  well  be  accounted  unfortunate  who  is  not 
made  wiser  by  the  trials  which  others  have  undergone. 
When  the  deceitful  man  has  shewn  to  others  what 
he  is,  why  should  I  take  him  for  other,  than  what  his 
actions  have  declared  him?  If  he  shews  himself  to 
be  ill,  I  do  him  then  no  injury,  to  judge  him  so. 
With  known  dissemblers,  poets  will  not  trade ;  and 
Martial  is  an  instance  of  it. 

Dfcipies  alios  verbis,  vuUuque  benigno  : 

Nam  mihi  jam  notus  dissimulator  ei^is.  •   ,    „    ^ 

*^  L.  iv.  Ep.  S9. 

Go  cheat  elsewhere  with  words^  and  smiling  eyes  : 

I  know  th'  art  false,  and  aU  thy  arts  despise. 

Indeed,  where  there  is  too  much  profession,  there  is 
cause  for  suspicion.  Reality  cares  not  to  be  tricked 
out,  with  too  taking  an  outside ;  and  deceit,  when  she 
intends  to  cozen,  studies  disguise.  Least  of  all,  should 
we  be  taken  with  swearing  asseverations.    Truth 
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jieedinottheriinliriicf  anoffthtto  makelmrphn* 
jtm^  credited.  But,  wbcn  there  is  no  formic  brand, 
to  ihew  a  man  has  been  criminai;  it  is  a  breach  of 
diarit J,  to  conchufe  that  he  will  be  folse.  I  wlU 
rather  think  all  honest,  if  strainers  (for  so  I  am  sure 
thej  should  be) ;  only,  let  me  rmember  that  they  are 
but  men,  and  therefiure,  not  always  proof  against  the 
assaults  offrailty  and  corruption.  Let  me  but  shew 
a  duurity  to  myself,  by  pitmding,  that  I  be  not  at 
the  mercy  of  anothefs  undofag  me;  and  I  can  never 
be  too  charitable,  in  my  opinion  and  belief  of  others. 


CONCEALED   GRUDGES,  THE    DESTRUCTION    OP 
FRIENDSHIP. 

jPhere  is  nothing  eats  out  friendship  sooner,  than 
concealed  grudges.  Conceits  of  unkindness,  harbour- 
ed and  belicTed,  will  work  off  even  a  long-grown 
lore.  The  egg  of  prejudice  once  laid,  close  sitting, 
hatches  it  into  life ;  and  the  shell  once  broken,  it  flies 
abofut,  or,  like  the  lapwing,  runs  so,  as  not  to  be  easily 
seized  on.  Reserved  dispositions,  though  they  may 
be  adapted  to  retain  secrets ;  yet,  they  are  not  so  fit 
to  produce  love.  It  is  the  free  and  open  breast  that 
propagates  and  continues  affection  best  Between 
the  best  friends,  little  piques  of  coolness  will  some- 
times appear,  which,  though  not  intended  by  a  wffling 
commission,  yet  perhaps,  are  so  taken  by  the  wrong 
opinion  of  our  friend ;  and  these,  smothered  in  silence, 
grow  into  a  greater  distate ;  but  once  revealed,  in  a 
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fiieiidlj  manseri  often  meet  with  that  satisfiu:tiaB» 
whkh  banishes  all  unpleasantness  from  the  mind* 
And  indeed,  how  can  we  judge  rightly,  when  we  do 
•not  see  to  the  bottom?  Sometimes  ill  tmigues,  hy 
.false  tales,  sow  discord  between  two  friends;  Mnne- 
times  mistakes  set  the  mind,  in  a  £Edse  apprehension 
o£  things ;  sometimes  jealousies  imprint  suspicion,  in 
the  thoughts ; — all  which  maj  frequently  be  removed 
by  mild  and  candid  explanation,  which  if  n^lected, 
choler  dims  the  mind's  bright  eye,  and  when  it  might 
see  dear,  it  mists  it,  with  ascending  fumes.  Passionate 
natures  like  flints,  may  be  quiet  alone;  but  when 
they  knock  together,  fire  itself  will  issue  fi^m  them ; 
whereas  calm  discussions  do  so  card  the  affections  into 
one  another,  that  oftentimes  they  never  after  can  be 
parted  or  pulled  asunder. 

If,  between  friends,  there  must  unkindness  sprii^ 
it  is  best,  without  delay,  to  tell  and  reconcile.  Per- 
hap^  my  friend,  who  appeared  a  little  smutteA  on 
his  outside,  may  when  unfolded,  prove  to  be  clear 
within ;  and  I  may  see  reason  to  bve  him  better 
for  the  future,  than  I  did  before.  If  he  should  be 
in  the  wrong,  he  may  repent,  and  being  convinced  of 
his  error,  make  more  than  amends  for  it,  in  his  coa- 
duct  afterwards,  ^t  all  events,  let  those  who  wouUL 
continue  friends,  be  sure  so  to  part,  as  to  shew  that 
ibey  would  desire  to  continue  friends,  if  it  could  be : 
a  jar  at  farewell  is  a  contradiction.  Those  who 
aepairate  in  unkindness,  seldom  meet  in  love.  The 
last  draught  leaves  its  relisbf  which  dwells  upon  the 
palate  after  it  is  past;  while  the  taste  of  the  fonner 
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one,  is  washed  away.  To  pass  by  oflfences,  is  wisdom; 
but  to  fall  from  friendship,  is  levity :  even  in  those 
friendships  that  have  been  improperly  contracted, 
Cato's  advice  is  good; —they  ought  rather  to  be  un- 
^wed,  than  cat  astinder. 


IT  IS  NEITHER  A  GREAT  ESTATE,  NOR  GREAT  HO- 
NOURS, THAT  CAN  MAKE  A  MAN  TRULY  HAPPY. 

A -GREAT  estate,  or  a  high  seat  of  honour,  it  must 
be  admitted,  do,  at  first  view,  carry^along  with  thenu 
a  pleasing  and  inviting  splendour ;  yet,  if  we  examine 
the  true  and  most  essential  felicities  of  man,  we  shall 
find,  that  it  is  not  wealth  nor  power,  which  can  render 
us  more  happy  than  other  men.  All  that  really  man 
is  capable  of  truly  enjoying  here,  must  be  either,  of 
benefit  to  his  mind,  or  his  body.  For  the  mind; 
surety,  kings  never  found  so  much  content  as  has 
attended  mean  philosophers ;  a  crown  of  gold  is  too 
heavy,  to  be  worn  with  ease.  Their  fears,  their  hopes, 
their  joys,  their  griefs,  their  loves,  their  hates,  with 
all  their  other  passions,  are  more  distracting,  and 
more  torturing,  than  those  that  belong  to  obscurer 
men,  who  quietly  and  vtdthout  notice,  can  steal  un- 
heeded through  the  world's  confrudon.  Without  a 
guard,  they  cannot  sleep ;  and  with  one,  they  do  not. 
A  martial  watch  disturbs  the  night,  with  noises ;  a 
midnight  council  starts  their  broken  rest ;  and  meals 
are  filled  with  frights,  or  with  suspicion.  He  that 
commands  the  most,  enjoys  himself  the  least :  thrust 
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one  aw,a7»  piiUed  another;  hailed  on  this  aid^  forced 
on  that;  driven  and  coaxed  at  the  same  time;  aQiemie;f9 
abroad,  treach^es  at  home ;  ambition  of  neighbour^ 
dissatisfaction  of  fneiids ;  jealousy  of  most,  and  fear 
oi  aU;— 4n  short,  who  can  form  a  guess  at  thoa^ 
incessant  cares  tiiat  go  to  bed  with  princes,  to  disturb 
their  rest  ?  It  is  also  to  be  obsarred  of  princes,  as  well 
as  of  great  parsons,  that  their  delicacy  and  tenderness 
make  them  more  subject  to  injury,  more  sendble  of 
affronts,  more  impatient  of  labour  and  care,  than  such 
as,  through  habituated  custom,  are  hardened  to  endure 
the  frosty  the  heat,  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  and  the 
ups  and  downs  of  human  life*  It  is  certain,  that  he 
is  more  in  the  way  to  be  happy,  who  lives  in  a  kind 
of  retreat  from  the  world.  If  retirement  were  not 
more  delicious  than  affluence  and  popularity,  how 
comes  it,  that  men  of  great  employment  do  so  often 
lock  up  themselves  from  the  crowd  and  bustle  o£ 
affairs?  Do  they  not,  in  their  seclusion  from  the 
active  world,  thereby  seehi  to  tell  us,  that  they  can 
never  enjoy  themselves,  and  be  at  their  ease,  but  when 
they  have  laid  by  the  pendants  and  caparisons  of 
state,  which  tease  and  weary  more,  than  all  the  plea- 
sure that  they  bring,  can  compensate  ?  True  wisdom, 
which  proceeds  from  piety  and  innocence,  they  have 
not  leisure,  as  they  should,  to  prosecute.  The  greatest 
pleasure  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  in  this  life,  is  in 
the  contemplation  of  God  and  nature;  the  sweet 
exercises  of  philosophy  and  reason.  And  these,  can 
be  enjoyed  only  in  retirement,  and  when  free  from  the 
eares  of  business.     The  pleasures  of  luxury  soon  pall 
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ttpeti  Vkt  ume.  H^  wfabspe  ev^  meal  n  a  bMiqMti 
basn^afty.  He  knbwfe  tiot  the  dear  de%bt  of  lift 
in  my  Idttd,  who  tiever  livei  bul  in  the  Adftess  <tf  al 
things.  It  m  watefaing  and  hhoUfv  thM  iWWMI 
t^e][K)8e  and  aleafn  As  he  that  is  ever  Ukit^  tohitcis 
loiM  that  phTiioal  Hae  tf  it^  which  otfaen  ltd,  wh^ 
iddom  use  it;  to, he  kn^s  the^^  of  lehat  dnfald  bk 
delightfel,  #hDBo  per^hetiullj doya  hinself,  nnht  M 
Ibe  aUe  to  meet  fail  finxl  with  deain.  OMewh^kMM^ 
diOk,  with  huttger  for  the  iaucey  may  be  taated  f^ 
^^irer  health,  and  with  greater  ease  and  motfe  reid 
pleasure,  than  all  those  coatly  riabda^  which  ¥iot  attd 
pTod^ality  may  haTe  iDveated>  loir  the  taUe  ctf  Yibd-* 
fius,  or  the  kitchen  g£  LucuUttsK  Temperance  give* 
a  refish  to  enjoyment^  which  art  ^n  nerer  furnish. 
When  the  thirst  i^  quenched^  the  {Measure  is  not  theti 
to  much  ia  ^nk,  as  company.  Nor  tan  the  ftdk 
crammed  person  have  his  senses  and  intdlects  clear. 
Nor  can  the  like  health  attend  the  abounding  boards 
that  does  the  tenqieraleimd  convenient  fuMe. 

Vides,  ut  p4itU'dtis  ofnnis 

CdmA  dtHtrgat  dmbU-;  quin  vofptui  onmtmm 
HnfemU  vtim,  oMmum  fuoqat  pntgra^Mi  mnd, 
Atqut  affigit  humo  divinm  particulam  aura, 

Hor.  Sat  U.  I.  2. 

Behold,  how  pale  the  sated  guests  arise 
Prom  suppers  puzzled  irith  varieties ! 
The  body  too,  with  yesterday's  iex):6ss 
Burtieti'd  and  tir'd^  «1m11  «he  pute  ^o9k  d«)^M* ; 
Weigh  down  this  portion  of  ceiettial  biiili^ 
This  breath  of  God,  and  fix  it  to  the  earth. 

The  temperate  man^  witaiBted  wi^  diaeaae,  Ite 
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Ml  Ml  c»7Mfll«tittkHiis^  IjIMes  muHAbly  th^ot^  tiM 
laftonlttntsttfttfa  £pk»niswiisnotftX'f!h6tiitigkt^ 
m  iMidbig  pfeasare  the  mtmmwm  ionum :  tnlt  ht 
sMMtitydPtheaaid.  Whftt  ^MisttW  cm  we  kn^iM 
gi^^aitar,  tJMQ  to  be  pmtidpant  «Bd  ^^jcryifig  of  iltt 
tfvine  naMre;  of  the  gtf^t  atid  ininkA^riMe  OoiSl 
Do«iides8»  in  4i  froftt  estate,  ft;  is  i^ery  htod  to  Ikid 
tsine  Sot  tfae  secluskms,  ^vftidi  such  contemplatiosM 
Mjiiiie.  Tfae  fdatioii  of  acqimiiitaiice,  and  IHetids, 
and  alliances;  the  avocations  of  business,  both  tMih 
tHigeiil  andnecesBarjr;  the  applications  of  others,  not 
Id  be  avoided ;  the  incitetnents  to  pleasure,  whidi 
mre  mod^ttte  fottunes  do  not  expeiience ;  ^h  the 
vmsf  of  tenptatio^s  timt  idmndance  offers ; — these, 
nmj  instra^  usndtiier  to  envy  those  who  slul  hfi 
sudi  Ml  8eiM»  nor  ]ret  to  be  sagaciously  liquorish  after 
tbese  moie  palateable  than  wholesome  sweetmeats. 
A  great  estate,  without  a  mind  thsrt  is  greater  than  it, 
ii  a  snare.  "Hie  mind  af  a  middle^fortuned  man,  ts 
wm  much  at  tiberty,  as  his,  who  is  compassed  round 
with  plenty ;  «nd  the  body  of  this  latter,  is  tiot  capable 
«f  more  than  tka  other,  can  itford  to  his.  Three  eUs 
jaf  Hdfand  is  enough  to  make  him  a  ^irt;  and 
nore,  a  prince  cannot  put  into  one,  without  trouble. 
Perhap  a  nnan  man  has  not  a  garment  wHh  so  long 
atrain; but  tbm  he  cm  carry  it  hhnsdUT,  and  has  not 
€be  ineonvMienoe  « the  expense  of  a  traiti-bearer. 


or     NEGLECT. 

jTiiEliE  is  the  same  dUTerence  between  dfligMice 
«nd  ni^ilect,  thiO;  there  is  between  a  garden  properly 
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colthratedt  and  the  diiggerdV  field  wfaidi  611  under 
Solomoa's  yiew,  when  pr^rown  with  Hetties  and 
thorns.  The  one,  is  clothed  with  beauty.;  the  other» 
is  unpleasant  and  disgusting  to  the  sight  N^ligenoe 
is  the  rust  of  the  sou],  that  oorrodes  through  all  her 
best  resohitiiMis.  What  nature  made  &»  use,  for 
strength,  and  ornament,  neglect  alone  converis  to 
trouble,  weakness,  and  deformity.  We  need  only  sit 
still,  and  diseases  will  arise  from  the  mere  wttnt  of 
exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  may  be ;  yet  while  con^ 
nected  with  our  fleshy  nature,  it  requires  amttnual 
care  and  vigilance,  to  prevait  its  b^g  s(Mled  and 
discoloured.     Take  the  weeders  from  the  Floralkun, 
and  a  very  little  time,  will  change  it  to  a  wilderness ; 
and  turn  that,  which  was  before  a  recreation  for  men, 
into  a  habitation  for  vermin.    Our  life  is  a  war£effe: 
and  we  ought  not,  while  passing  through  it,  to  deep 
without  a  centinel,  or  niarch  without  a  scout     He 
who  neglects  either  of  these  precautions,  exposes 
himself  to  surprise,  and  to  become  a  prey  to  tibe 
diligence  and  peirseverance  of  his  adversary.    The 
mounds  of  life  and  virtue,  as  wdl  as  those  of  pastures, 
will  decay;  and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  aU  the 
beasts  of  the  field  will  enter  and  tear  up  every  thing 
good  which  grows  within  them.    With  the  rdigious 
and  well  disposed,  a  slight  deviation  from  wisdom^s 
laws  will  disturb  the  mind's  fair  peace.    Macarius  did 
penance  for  only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.     Like  the 
Jewish  touch  of  things  unclean,  the  least  miscarriage  ~ 
requires  purification.    Man  is  like  a  watch ;  if  evai- 
ing  and  morning,  he  beiiot  wound  up  mth  prayer  ttEid 
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inicuntifiectkm,  he  is  unprafit£dl>l€  andfeke ;  or  serves 
tomidead  Htheij^tnimelit  benotitniljsetyit  wiB 
be  harsh  and  out  of  tune ;  the  diapason  dies,  when 
every  string  does  not  perform  its  part.  Surelj,  with* 
out  im  «nion  to  God,  we  cannot  be  secure,  or  wdL 
Can  he  be  happj,  who  from  happiness  is  divided? 
To  be  united  to  God,  we  must  be  influenced  by  faia 
goodneai,  and  strive  to  imitate  his  perfectioiHu 
Diligenoe  alone  is  a  good  patrimony ;  but  ne^ed^ 
mSi  waste  the  fisdrest  fortune.  One,  preserves  and 
gathers ;  the  other,  Eke  dei^h,  is  the  dissolution  of  alL 
The  industrious  bee,  by  her  sedulity  in  summer,  lives 
cm  hooey  all  the  winter.  But,  the  drone  is  not  only 
east  (Hit  from  the  hive,  but  beaten  and  punished. 


OF     INJUSTICE. 

l^i^tX  right  and  justke  preserved  with  exactness^ 
earth  would  be  a  heaven  to  live  in,  and  the  life  of  man 
would  be  like  that  of  angels,  where  ma^wes  tine 
elaiione  priiesuntf  etmmcres  mne  pifio  subtunt.  No 
crowded  throngs  wmild  fill  our  law-tribunals;  nor 
«rmed  ttoopB  devastate  our  fruitful  fields.  Every 
injury  is  a  petty  war,  and  a  breach,  at  leagt,  of  G^xl's 
grand  commandments^  against  killing  and  stealing ; 
—-and,  though  perhaps  it  may  seem  to  prosper  a  litUe 
vdnle,  tiH  the  wheel  of  Providence  has  performed  its 
round ;  yet,  doubtless,  it  drags  its  own  punishment 
after  it  If^ustot  sequUur  ultor  i  tergo  Deus.  It 
is  ene  of  God's  peculiar  attributes,  that  he  is  M 
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ayenget  of  WTOQg&  TImm  are  boi  twa  pmts:  of  a 
CSuistiaa^  l]fe:^~ta  abstam  fron  cbiag  miuag,  and 
taeBdeaTourtodagood  And  thoii|^  the  ftst^iaa 
bad  wGfiU,  be  sdme  packless  ia  a  ClmBtiM^  Ycgn^ 
td  heaven ;  jet^  it  i%  in  tnitii^  bat  a  dead  aod  terfiid 
tirtiie*  It  i»  do  move  than  a  aegatvfa*  fmlff  which 
Maches  no*  tathe  cmlity  of  aeighbouThood.  Though 
wt  are  commaMded  to  be  inofiaasive,  ja*  tbafe  k  not 
aU,  which  we  ai^  conmaoded  auto.  Mfd^m  «v£( 
and  ib^good,  is  bal  on«  conjunetinra  pracept*  H^  k 
but  the  losser  port  of  hia  im^y,  that  fivbean.  the  ioim§ 
an  ii^rf :  ye/b,  ^^en  this»  is  a  mjrsteFjPr  which  hit 
rery  few  attain  unte.  Either,  we  mfaapprehttid  ik; 
or,  blinded  bgr  a  belid'of  our  own  peiiNiMu^  wadab 
over  this,  and  jet  pretend  to  be  pious.  But  I  can 
never  think  him  good,  who  iis  but  temporally  good  to 
himself.  How  he  aetio,  have  a  good  conscience,  either 
towards  God  or  tdwards  man,  who  fraudulently  or 
vidkmtiy  takes^away  iriiat  is  luuitlm  map's  jobI  pro- 
perty, I  am  yet  ta  kJEum*  Cjfkr0wkmo0im  nommf^ 
h  the  InjismetAOR  of  ouv  ftivikuf i  Aad  iait  not?  suah^  to 
take  away  any  things  from  anather,  whiokialiis  ?  Let 
the  ad  be  ever  so  dandesthid^  pei:ftnniied,  ailhuai 
eiid^er  noise^  oi^  tha  awmer'a  kBowI^ge>  nudba  Aa 
covert  of  darltaasa,  otm  the sJieneO'OftlK!  grave;  j«t 
it  id,  by  tbehiw,  held  ta  ba  daiia^  vi  et  omik  if 
ISbPoe  cangivq  a  title,  then  afl  I  cod- caWt  and  ka^ 
is  annei  If  the  rateaof  jastite  aadpraiiettsrb^ltid 
aside^  no  man  would  owii'  momtluni  whit  he  aHght 
be  abte  to  keep  by  hb  own  era^  ov  taii^i  be  left  ta 
Mm  by  another^  oowte^r  b    Take  awaybal  juatioa, 
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iiMl  whtt  eotfi  kiBgdoms  die,  bat  fiddsi  of  war  aad 
9«pi9^?    But  the  real  si^ufication  of  tlie  passage  is, 
Utrfify  90  fmm;  wfaiqh  intimates  that  we  ought  not 
^  come  so  dear  to  takisog  any  man's  right,  as  to  put 
Um  m  fear*    What  law  aqd  ciyil  ri^t  gives  a  mwia 
|uit  title  to^  IcMgbt  lot  to  deprive  him  of.    Thejave 
lAi9tiatid  birds  of  prey,  or  else  voraeious  fishes  in  the 
wfld  OQtan,  who  live  and  fatten  (m  the  spoils  of  others. 
Man,  by  all  the  laws  of  nature,  policy,  and  rd%ion,  is 
tiod  up  to  live,  by  his  own  fahr  industry,  on  what  is 
jusily  ii^ ;  and  thea  be  bas  the  pMrnise  of  a  blessing 
with  ii     Art  be  who  rolls  and  ruflSes  in  his  neigh- 
bour^'bald,  bat  no  protection  but  his  own  frail  arm, 
te  else  his  fraudulent  bead ;  against  which,  the  pro- 
phet bath  pr^i^ounced  a  woe.    Even  natural  light, 
in^  shew  in  die  Ma^kness  oi  wrong.    The  Offices 
oftheoratorwiUtellus;  qtdMniefi9i4ie,iW€tihmtit 
si  patssi  i^juruBy  t^m  est  in  siHo  qudm  si  parentes, 
mni  patriam,  out  sodas  desermt^  he  who  does  not 
binder,  or  deftnd  a  wrong,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  is 
m  the  same  rank  with  those  that  basely  desert  their 
country,  their  parents,  or  their  near  associates;     Sure- 
ly^ right-bom  nature  k  nobler  than  a  bastard  piety. 
They  wound  religion  to  the  quick,  that  shew  her  to 
the  world  with  such  ugly  spots,  as  to  eneourt^  vice 
instead  of  promoting  vMue.    The  pagan  tribune  is 
to  be  pceftrred  befi)re  some  Christian  conventions, 
wfaioh  biive  appeared  in  the  world. 

A  Christian  dares  not  ofibr  wr<Mig  even  to  an  enemy. 
Religion  ftt>m  above,  is  pure  and  peaceable;  but 
wning,  is  the  friel  of  war;  and,* in  the  end,  helps  our 
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adversary,  against  oursdves.    We  engage  Grod  on  hii 
side;  and  hy  our  injustice,  injure  our  own  cause. 
Nor  may  we  do  wrong,  that  good  may  come  of  it. 
Justice  needs  not  injury  to  maintain  itself.    Though, 
in  the  way  of  hostility,  the  practice  is  far  more  common 
than  commendable ;  yet,  by  honest  and  brave  persons, 
injustice  hath  ever  been  abhorred.     Themistodes 
advised  the  setting  fire  to  the  Spartanis'  navy  privatdy, 
as  it  lay  in  the  harbour.    Aristides  allowed  it  to  be 
profitable ;  but  as  he  could  not  be  satisfied  tttat  it  was 
just  or  honourable,  Themi^tocles  was  enjoined  to 
desist  from  the  project.     And  when  some  fenam 
proposed  to  Alphcmsus  to  entrap  and  out  crfF  lut 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Ai\)oU,  A^)hoilsu8  tQld4Jhiem^  that 
if  they  did  any  sudi  thing,  he  ivould  proceed  ifgdiaM 
them,  as  he  would  against  a  pofdc  of  panieidesft^-^ 
thus  declar^g  to  aU,  that  the  wait  hei'undeftook,  was 
not  a  war  of  fraud  and  treachery,  but  of  virtue,  of 
valour,  and  ennoble  fortitude.     He  is  nexttodmrity, 
who  abstains  from  injury :  but  he  is  at  oppressioii^s 
threshold,  who  can  dispento  with  it     Let  no  man 
think,  he  can  purchase  fkvour  with  either  Ood  or 
men,  by  the  exterior  formalities  of  rdigton,  if  he  lets 
himself  loose  unto  injury.    One  unjust  and  unworthy 
action,  hurts  not  alone  the  man  that  does  it;  but,  it 
transfers  the  scandal  to  the  religion  he  professes, 
which  for  his  sake  groans,  and  grows  suspected,  if  not 
contemned.    The  commission  of  one  wrong,  puts  a 
man  upon  a  thousand  wrongs,  perhaps,  to  maiintain 
that  one :  injury,  with  injury  is  defended ;  and  we 
commit  a  greater,  to  maintain  a  less.    A  lie  begets 
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a  lie,  tDl  generations  succeed*  He  who  is  once  a 
rebel,  hardens  his  own  heart,  involves  his  friends  and 
relations,  oppresses  his  fellows,  munlers  the  loyal, 
and,  like  a  torrent,  lets  in  all  that  can  tend  to  conSa* 
aon.  As  the  powdar  once  would  have/done  the  two 
Houses,  so  he,  at  once,  Uows  up  both  tables  of  the 
CoouBandments. 


OP    FAITH    AND   GOOD   WORKS. 

I  FIND  not  a  greater  seeming  contradiction  in  th^ 
whde  Gospel,  than  that  which  relates  to  fkith  send 
works.  The  Apostle  St.  Paul  argues  high  for  the 
former,  and  St  James  as  high  for  tiie  latter.  One, 
says  Abraham  and  Rabab,  were  justified  by  Juith. 
The  other,  that  Abraiham  and  Rahab  were  justifed 
iy  wcrks.  One  says,  by  the  wcrki  of  the  law,  shaU 
woflefk  living  he  juH^ed;  the  other  says,  ye  see 
then,  haw  that  by  works  a  num  is  Justified,  and  not 
by ^th  only.  .  Nay,  St.  Paul  may  seem  to  contradict 
himself,  when  in  one  place  he  says,  the  doers  qf  the 
law  dkmll  be  justified;  and  in  another,  we  knowln 
man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  cfthe  iotrr-^But 
that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  in  the  sight  of 
<3od,  is  evident.  Surely,  though  these  appear  to  be 
contradictions,  yet,  rightly  understood,  they  are  not 
so;  fiir,  t6  pass  over  tiie  niceties  of  those  sharp 
disputes  that  exist  upon  the  sutgeet,  I  lode  upon  it 
as  a  nde,  that  were  the  Scripture  seems  to  run  into 
contaraneties,  there  is  a  middle  way  between  both. 
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which  we  ought  to  seek  iwt  and  Miow;  aad  Hunk 
the  exttemea  on  cither  oide^  are  forbiddcD*  and  tbt 
mrion  and  inseparability  oi  both,  tfe  eigoined.  I  do^ 
therefore,  faumUy  conceiTe,  that  the  mm^tmg  upon 
justificatiQii  by  worica,  and  the  inedbtiag  upen  juatift- 
cation  by  fidth  alone,  ndght,  with  much  moTe  profit 
to  the  church  of  God,  have  been  kaa  stmMondy 
contended  for,  by  the  differing  parties.  No  man 
can  be  justified,  without  degrees  of  both :  and  to 
depend  solely  upon  one,  is  dangerous ; — ^for  doubtless, 
both  are  meant.  And,  therefore,  when  at  one  time, 
the  people  onra  to  ow  Safiour  and  asked  him^ttA^^ 
9kMw€d0,  that  ¥iemaijfwuHk  thu  wark^  ^€M9 
be  answered,  ikU  u  tht  ttark  of  God,  that  ye  hdUm 
im  him  whom  ke  hath  nnt;  dedaring  thei^y*  finth 
to  be  even  the  whole  work  ef  the  erangdical  kw. 
Aiid  when  the  young  man,  in  the  Goapel,  asked  him 
at  another  time,  what  he  should  do  ta  inherit  eternal 
life?  h]3ai^w«rtofaim  was,  Aid^ih^4)jbaiitf  Jwq} 
pomimmdmmtt.  Neither  of  which^  are  to  be  taken 
exdttsnpdy,  for  both  are  commanded :  sq,  both  oqght 
to  he  equally  practised.  Works  without  falfh»  are 
at  best,  but  arrows  diot  at  random  t-^-iio  man  can 
assure  himaeli^  thai  they  shall  erar  hit  <^  mask. 
And  for  £uth,  St  James  tslb  vo,  that  wiAomt  w»M$, 
it  M  demL  And  then,  what  is  it  that  the  dead  can 
4»?  Faith  indeed  gloriies  God  in  pritwbe,  bctwea 
linaelf  and  onr  souls*  It  is,  as  it  wert^  the  monastic 
part  of  cdigian,  whicA  acts  all  within  the  ecU  of  our 
own  bosoms.  But  wi^iks  i^orify  him,  heiMRe  tise 
imAd  and  men.    Fattib  without  wnrha,  is  taut  a 
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iiMierecl  tne,  wwH^r  ^^^*^  hwfem  Muk  imib:  wd 
iMrite  witiUHit  ftod^  is  OPT  that  has  110  Kwt  to  giva 
it  mp  a*d  fenkwe  Faitk  19  as.  the  meanmg,  and 
mrkaiub^  aa  the  tflcpiessioii  of  the  aniid..  Fttth  » 
the  pin  tha*faflM#the  MNd  ta  the<^qiiot  of  ateivi^ 
wihile  #«Ek9~  ate  as^  tile  haniass'  and  the  traiqpiDg^ 
wharahj  it  k  dmwiDg  atong,  and  without  which^^ 
aU  her  operationa  are  uaalesa  Worfca  widkffuA  fahh^ 
am  Uie  a  sahunaiultr  wiAeut  fira^  w  a  ftb  wilhe«t 
wales;  it  wants  the  elemrart,  il  Aoiild  Iwe  » :  and 
though  thcae  majr  seem  ta  be  some  quidc  acttoos  e£ 
life,  and  sjnnploina  of  agiUty,  y^t  tbejr  are  bat  fms«; 
fiiDiief9  of  their  en^  and  the  vepy  pfeeages  of  dea^K. 
Faith,  agah^i  wkhoul  work%  is  Mke  a  bM  without 
wangle  wfaidi  though  she  may  hop  with  her  4umk* 
panions  here  upon  earth,  jet  if  she  lires  tUl  the 
world's  end,  she  will  hardly  ever  ind  the  waj  tei 
Heaven^  because  she  wants,  her  featheoL  Bal  w9m^ 
both  aae  joined  U^etherv  then  does,  the  soi|l  mooafc 
to  the  htfl  of  eternal  rest.  These'  confined,  csn 
hm¥^  lajee  her  to  hcv  highest  aenith^  and^  by  m 
noUe  ekwitioii,  fix  her  them  Ibr  eipor  t  takaig  aawf 
both  th#  will  that  m  betoaT^  her,  and  the  poasihiMTV 
thatmight  The fbimtv  wiXflmit  the  bttvv  ia  selfL 
#oemng ;  the^  latter  without  the  ibtmer^  is  nerc^ 
hgFpocrijigi  ^  together^  the  acceSenop  oS  religiek 
Faiths  ia  the  rod^  and  e^eiy  good  action  is^  a9« 
steae  kid  Chie,  is  the  fiMincktiogi;  tii^  otiMr,  is  tike 
stiuetuse.  The  feundqtion.  without  the  wnlls,  is  of 
sfeoder  vnhie:  the  building  without  the  hws^  can* 
net  slattd';-«^.4h^  loe  so  hnepambte^  that  it  iir  th^ 
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ocMigimction  which  constitoteB  their  goodnen.  Who»^ 
soever  bdieves  in  God  aright,  bdieres  him.  to  be  « 
rewarder  of  good,  a  GU>d  that  requires  what  is  jut 
and  equal,,  that  lores  to  magnify  himself  in  his 
mercy,  in  doing  good  to  his  creatuies,  and  in  his 
ii^inite  and  unbounded  baieficence :  and  that  he  is 
a  punisher  of  evil,  a  detester  ctf  injustice,  jet  Me 
that  delists  not  in  afflicting  to  their  torment,  the 
wcNrks  of  his  hands.  Therefore,  sudi  as  would 
persuade  us  to  believe  these  things,  and  yet  practise 
the  contrary  of  them ;  they  are  Christians  of  sodh 
a  new  edition,  as  nothing  like  them  can  be  found  in 
Scripture  or  antiquity.  They  are  but  if{fidel^Chruh 
tianSy  whose  £Edth  and  works,  are  at  war  agaiast  each 
other.  Faith  which  is  right,  can  no  more  forbear 
from  good  works,  than  can  the  sun  to  died  abroad 
its  glorious  beams,  or  a  body  of  perfumes  to  disperse 
a  grateful  odour.  Works  may  be,  without  faith; 
fliey  may  rise,  from  other  ends ;  and  it  is  no  new 
thing  to  see  hypocrisy  deddng  herself  out  with 
the  fringes  and  pearls  of  the  truest  rel]^;ion ; — but 
faith  will  not  be  satisfied,  if  she  have  not  works 
attending  her.  A  Sdifidean-Christian  is  a  NuUi- 
fidean-Pagan»  and  confutes  his  tongue  with  his  hand 
I  will  fint,  labour  for  a  good  foundation,  savii^ 
faith:  and  equally,  will  I  seek  for  stroi^  walla, 
good  works.  Fcnr  as  man  judgeth  the  house. by  the 
edifice  more  than  by  \he  foundation ;  so,  not  accord- 
ing to  his  faith,  but  according  to  his  works,  shall 
God  judge  man.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  our  obsenr». 
tion,  that  when  Saint  James  parallel^  fiuth  px^  wcnrka 
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to  the  bocly  and  aoiil ;  he  compares  fiudibiit  to  thfe 
body,  while  works  he  likens  to  the  soul,  that  gives iU 
motion,  life,  and  animation.    I  shall  forbear  to  make 
Ihe  inference,  but  leave  it  to  the  reader^  sober  con- 
sideration.   See  James  ii.  26. 


OP   THB   DANGER   OP    A    PRUITLE8S   HEARER. 

X  HOUGH  preaching  in  its  elocutive  part,  be  but 
the  conception  of  man,  and  differs  as  the  gifts  and 
abilities  of  men,  give  it  lustre  or  depression;  afld 
manj  hearers,  for  their  knowledge,  are  able  to  in- 
struct their  teachers :  yet,  as  it  puts  us  in  mind  of 
our  duties,  which  may  perhaps  be  out  of  our  thoughts ; 
and  as  it  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  may  quicken 
and  enliven  our  conversation,  we  owe  it  both  our 
reverence   and  attention.     And    though   we    may 
think  our  education  and  parts,  have  set  us  in  a 
higher  form,  than  it  hath  done  him,  who  does  ascend 
the  pulpit;    yet  wil^ut  a  derogation  to  our  own 
endowments  (as  in  other  arts,  so  in  that  of  divinity) 
we  may  well  conceive,  he  who  makes  it  his  trade 
and  calling,  should  better  understand  it,  and  is  likefy 
to  be  more  perfect  in  it,  than  he  who  hath  inspec- 
tion therein,  but  by-the-by  and  obviously.    These 
considerations,  may  certainly  content  us  to  hear 
smnetimes  the  meaner-parted  preach.  It  was  preach- 
ing which  bruised  the  staunch  philosopher,  and  brought 
the  wilM  pagan  cff,  ftom  all  Ids  idols.     It  topped 
Ihe  soaring  eagle  with  the  cross,  and  bowed  the 
lofty  conqueror  to  his  knee  and  tears.    And,  what 
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ioiow  i»e»  b«t  mneflteiM  oor  tmnmpdmB  tt&y  ht  let 
out  ify  ft  poor  tewft  pki,  «8  weH  m  fey  tlie  ^fextraus 
littiid  thftt  g«id«li  m  sfilver  Imocft?  He  who  is  <mr 
-i^iiritiial  pfajFiMsD,  is  no*  toRfin^  to  imy  cerh&i 
instrument  by  which  be  will  cu«  ub.  And,  if  w^, 
out  of  copper,  lead,  or  pewter-preaching,  can  extract 
pure  gold,  I  take  it  to  be  no  impeachment  of  our  wise 
philosophy.  Surely  diey  are  npt  right,  who,  because 
they  cannot  hetf,  sudi  ag  ttey  ii^diiM,  will  tfaemfare 
OMne  to  none.  I  wifl  hecur  a  good'|readier»  if  I  can ; 
imt  wiU  ratber  hear  an  ittdifianeM  0Be»  than  aot  hear 
at  bSL  He  abaadoiiB  his  c«M,  who  refosea  to  go  to 
Jiis  auijgeon. 

I  ^obaenre  tbat  those  nvho  leare  the  churolMmem- 
tiies  (unless  they  be  keneticd)  do  gifow^  $k  last»  to 
leave  religiDn  too.  The  ligfateousman^  by  the  unwise 
actions  «f  othani,  does  grow  wiser;  evenout  of  weak- 
ness, he  can  gather  strengtli.  Now  the  great  King 
of  heaven  entertauis  not  Ibek  f<tf  his  fiiU«nPrerBt--if 
they  be  not  wise  befeie  tiiey  cotne,  yet  they  wr  wise 
incoming;  and  the«»  for  that^he  makes  them  eofer 
ever  after.  It  is  a  prerogative  whidi  bdongs  to  fais 
servants,  thattkoae  who  pay  him  Hwir  obedience,  he 
rewards  with  wisdom  and  understanding.  .  It  woe  by 
keeping  kis  commandmentii,  that  Davids  wisdom 
exceeded  his  teaebor^s.  Every  precept  of  Christianity, 
]samaximoftbej»6st^ro£MUid  prudence.  It  is  the 
•Gospel's  work  to  Mduce  man  tto  the  jprindplss  «f  has 
^rstcreirtion;  tibatii|,tobeb(fthgoQdandt»i86.  Out 
4aKeBtor8^itseems»  were  deariy  of  this  opinion.  He 
that  was  pious  and  just*  was -Hedttoned  a  nightaoms 
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man.     Grodliness  and  int^^ty  were  called  and  ac- 
counted righteousness ;  and  in  their  old  Saxon  English, 
righteous  was  rightwise,  and  righteousness  was  origin- 
HOy  right-liriiseiieltt.     T%ejfiar  of  69^  is  ike  begin- 
mtigofmii<m :  nud  mil  ihat  seek  it,  kave  a  g&od 
underskmding.    It  is  to  be  presumed,  the  merchMt 
whos(M  alllobuy  thepeairl^was  wise,  as  well  as  lich. 
Those,  (i)iefe£»re>  whd  withdraw  firom  the  means 
alfec^ether,  wUtcb,  in  ordinary,  is  pleaching,  or  who 
do  not  piyfit  under  it,  by  degrees,  grow  stranga^  to 
it>  and  ^idikje  it.    It  is  an  aphorism  in  physic,  that 
those'  who,  in  tiie  b^imikig  of  diseases,  eat  nmch  and 
tnend  not,  feU  at  last  to  a  general  loathing  of  food* 
The  moral  is  as  toue  in  divinity.    He  who  ha^i  a  sick 
coti8cieiM3e  and  ttves  «t  hear^  imder  a  fruitftd  ministry, 
if  he  gt€m^  not  sound,  he  wiH  learn  to  des]^  the 
word    When  food  converts  not  into  nourishment,  it 
Will  not  be  long  b^fyte  the  body  languishes.    He  who 
Mj^scto  the  good  he  may  have,  shall  find  the  evil  that 
he  would  ai'Oid.    Justly  he  sits  in  darkness,  that 
would  not  tight  his  ta^  when  the  fire  burned  dearly. 
OeSem  ^  t^UKff  lighted,  pt^pare  the  way  for  judg- 
ments.   We  deeper  chatge  t^arsdves,  and  become  the 
iMteinca|iaMe  of  dearing  oitt'  accounts.    Desperate 
is  his  Mate,  wbd  hates  the  thhig  that  should  hdp  him. 
if  wbr  y^u  wt  ^  drowning  man  refuse  hdp,  conclude 
Um  a  wilftd  murdeMr.    When  God  offa^  more  than 
ht  is  dUiged  todo,  we  tM^ht,  by  dl  the  ways  we  can, 
tomeet  mdi£^Gttiousmerey»    To  the  burying  of  such 
tvMSUfe,  there  bdongs  a  cam;  to  tibe  nnspending  of 
it,  punishment  and  confusion. 
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OP   SOLITUDE    Ajm   SOCIETY. 

Xhe  bat  and  the  owl  atee  bMh  recluses;  but  they 
are  not  placed,  among  the  nitn»ber  of  the  wisest  Inrds. 
Retu*ement  from  the  world  is  most  allowable,  when 
it  is,  m  a  tempest :  but  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  allay 
it,  we  ought  then  to  merge  our  private,  in  the  puUic 
safety.  The  soul  of  man  is  active,  as  well  as  con- 
templative. When  Domitian  was  alone,  he  anused 
himself  with  catching  flies :  but,  of  Ai^stus,  who 
was  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  we  have  it  recorded* 
that  he  slept  but  little,  and  was  so  far  from  liking  to 
be  alone,  that  he  had  alternate  watches  to  discourse 
with,  in  the  night  when  he  waked.  The  world  would 
become  a  wilderness,  but  for  the  activeness  of  com- 
merce, which  makes  it  an  univeraal  city.  Solitude 
indeed  may  keep  a  mind  in.  temper,  as  not  being 
tempted  with  the  frequencies  of  vice,  or  the  splendour 
of  wealth  and  greatness :  and  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
who  are  withdrawn  from  society,  may  have  more 
leisure  to  study  virtue,  and  to  think  on  heaven ; — ^but, 
when  man  shall  be  over-swayed  by  the  weight  of  his 
own  corruptions,  may  not  time  administer  thoughts 
which  are  evil,  as  soon  as  those  whichare  good?  No 
man  hath  commended  Timon,  because  he  hated 
society.  He  may  laugh  alone,  and  Uiat,  because  he 
is  alone ;  bt^t  it  haanot  so  pleased  qthers,  as  that  thfi^^ 
have  approved  of  bis  soUtanness; — and  having  at  his 
death  left  his  own  mad  epitaph,  you  wiU;not  tbiiDk 
him  mended  by  it : — 
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Hie  sum  post  vitam  miseramque  inopemque  sepultus  :-— 
Nomen  nan  quaras  ;  dii,  lector,  te  mali  perdant. 

Life  wretched^  poor ;  this  earth  doth  now  surround  me : — 
Ne'er  ask  my  name ;  reader,  the  gods  confound  thee. 

Temptations  may  more  freely  approach  him  who  is 
alone ;  and  he  who  thus  is  tempted,  may  more  freely 
sin.  He  has  not  the  benefit  of  a  companion  to  give 
him  a  check ;  whereas  in  society,  if  a  man  will  do 
good,  he  shall  be  encouraged ;  and  if  bad,  he  may  be 
hindered.  A  man  had  needs  be  a  great  master  of  his 
affections,  to  live  sequestered  from  the  world  and 
company.  And  although  he  may  in  retirement, 
make  good  use  of  his  leisure ;  yet,  surely,  those  who 
go  abroad  and  communicate  a  general  good,  purchase 
to  themselves  a  noblar  palm,  than  can  grow  up  out  of 
private  recess.  If  a  man  be  good,  he  ought  not  to 
obscure  himself;  the  world  has  a  share  in  him ; — ^he 
robs  his  friends  and  country,  who,  capable  of  being  of 
use  to  both,  steals  himself  out  of  the  world.  And  if 
a  man  be  bad,  he  will  hardly  mend  by  being  alone. 
The  mastiff  grows  more  fierce,  by  being  shut  up ;  and 
horses  grow  more  wild,  by  not  seeing  company.  He 
that  can  afford  help  when  need  requires,  in  the  senate, 
or  the  field ;  and,  whenlie  has  leisure,  makes  a  happy 
use  of  it,  and  gives  himself  beneficial  employment, 
has  doubtless,  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  husbands 
his  life  to  the  best  purpose ;  for,  by  being  abroad,  he 
suffers  others  to  reap  the  advantage  of  his  parts  and 
piety,  and,  by  looking  sometimes  inward,  he  enjoys 
himself  with  ease  and  conscious  delight. 

Y 


/ 
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OP   THE   USE   OF   PLEASURE. 

Tt  HO  does  not  admire  the  wisdom  of  Demosthenes, 
in  the  aenswer  he  rctunied  to  the  Corinthiaii  Lais. 
Pcenitere  tanti  mm  emo,  he  would  not  buy  repeeft* 
ance»  at  so  dear  a  rate.  Surely,  pleasure  is  lawfid, 
andGodatfirstdidordainitforuse:  aadifwetake 
it  as  it  was  at  first  provided  for  us,  we  take  it  without 
a  sting ;  but,  when  in  the  measure,  or  the  maimer, 
we  exceed,  we  pdlute  the  pure  stream ;  or  dae,  lilee 
beasts  in  heat,  we  drink  to  our  destruction.  AU  ov 
dishonest  actions  are  but  earnests  of  unhapptness. 
Vice  is  an  infalliUe  fore-runner  of  wretchedness :  m 
the  best  conditions,  it  brings  repentance ;  bat,  wkbont 
repentance,  torment  and  repentance  too.  I  like  those 
pleasures  well,  that  are  on  all  sides  legitimated  by  the 
bounty  of  heaven :  after  which  no  private  gripe,  nor 
&ncied  goblin  comes  to  uptodd  py  sense  for  «sing 
them :  but,  such  as  may  with  equal  pleasure  be  i^aia 
dreamed  over,  and  not  disturb  my  sleep.  This  is  to 
take  off  the  parchings  of  the  summer  sun,  by  bathing 
in  (f,  pure  and  crystal  fountain.  The  counsel  of  the 
Preacher  is  the  best  rule  for  aU  the  pleasures  we  eiyoy 
m  this  life,  Ecdes.  xi  9.  H^fciee^  O  ywng  mom  m 
^youth^  and  let  thy  heart  eheer  thee  in  the  daye^ 
yatUhy  and  wtdh  in  tikewaye^thme  heart,  a$ul in 
the  eight  of  thine  eyee:  bnt,  know  thatjbr  all  then 
^^e,  God  will  bring  thee  to  Judgment.  Whictiby 
some,  I  find  to  be  taken  for  serious,  and  not  an  irmy, 
as  most  do  interpret  it :  and,  I  hope>  I  shall  not  offend. 
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if  I  iacUne  to  ihdr  opinioa  that  so  think  it,  aod  for 
ivUdi  I  shall  pnesufiEie  t^  give  mj  reasons. 

First,  it  suits  with  several  plaoes  before,  in  the  same 
Book.  Chapw  ii  10,  when  Solomon  had  given  himself 
a  latitude  in  his  desires,  he  tdli  a8»  HU  heart  re- 
Jeieedm  mUhifk(b(mf^,md it tmskis portion;  nor 
do  we  ftid  his  youth  r^ehended  for  them,  his  failing 
beh^rather  in  h]sage,thaait.  And  in  the  34th  verse 
of  the  same  chapter,  he  sajps,  I%ere  is  nothing  better 
far  a  maun,  thorn,  ti^at  he  ehould  eat  and  drinh,  and 
thai  he  ehouldmaie  his  soul  et^ay  good  in  his  labour; 
and  this  he  saw,  that  it  was  from  the  hand  of  God 
Chap.  iii.  29.  Se  perceives  that  there  is  nothing 
better,  than  that  a  man  should  njoice  in.  his  own 
m^hsy  far  that  is  his  portion.  Chap.v.  18,her^eat8 
it  with  a  remark.  Behold  that  which  I  hace  seen,  it 
is  good  and  comely  far  one  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and 
to  enfoy  the  good  qf  all  his  labour,  that  he  taketh 
under  the  sun  all  the  days  qf  his  l^e  which  Ood 
giveOt  him :  far  it  is  his  portion.  And  in  chap.  ix.  9> 
he  exhorts  again  to  joyfid  living :  and  the  reason  that 
he  gives  for  it,  is.  Because  it  is  his  portion  in  this 
Iffe :  so  ihaf^  one  place  expounding  anothar,  and  being 
alike,  either  all  may  be  thought  ironical,  or  none.  The 
firmer  places  I  find  not  so  interpreted  by  any,  and 
this  by  some,  otherwise,  that  is,  to  be  serious;  as  if 
he  should  say,  rejoice  and  cheer  thyself  in  all  that 
God  gives  thee  for  pleasure;  but,  yet  do  it,  with  tikht 
moderation,  with  that  prudence,  and  that  warrant- 
afaleness,  that  thou  mayest  be  able  to  give  an  account 
>o  thy  God,  that  in  bounty  hath  giiren  them  to  thee^ 
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whensoever  thou  shalt  be  called  to  judgment,  as 
doubtless  thou  shalt  be,  for  all  that  passes  thy  hand. 
That  we  should  indulge  ourselves  in  all  the  corrupt 
and  mistaken  pleasures  of  life,  was  never  licensed  hj 
any  of  the  wiser  heathens.  Pleasure  that  impairs 
our  abilities,  that  brings  detriment  or  sorrow  after- 
ward, was  laughed  at  by  Epicurus  himself:  but  a 
lawful  pleasure,  lawfully  used,  is  an  emanation  of  the 
goodness  of  the  deity  to  man. 

A  second  reason  I  take  to  be  this ;  the  whole  book  of. 
Ecclesiastes,  is  a  serious  tract,  a  kind  of  penitential 
descant  and  judgment  given  of  all  that  does  belong 
to  man.  A  sober  collection  of  what  his  wisdom  had 
observed,  from  all  those  various  paths  of  woridly 
affttrs,  that  he  had  trod,  in  the  course  of  his  life.  And 
in  the  whole  stream,  I  find  not  any  thing  that  bears 
the  aspect  of  being  light  and  ironical. 

A  third  reason  is,  that  God  would  never  have  in- 
stincted  the  appetition  of  pleasure,  and  the  faculties 
of  enjoying  it,  so  strongly  in  man,  if  he  had  not  meant, 
that  in  decency,  he  should  make  use  of  them  :  most 
natural  actions  in  themselves,  are  not  unlawful,  but 
as  they  are  circumscribed  and  hedged  about  by  cir- 
cumstance. The  Apostle  says,  All  things  were  law- 
fulfor  him^  hut  all  things  were  not  expedient.  And 
this  he  seems  to  explain  in  the  last  part  of  Uie  verse, 
1  Cor.  vi.  12;  AU  things  are  lawful^  me;  JnU^ 
IwiU  not  he  hraught  under  the  power  of  any ;  that 
is,  all  the  acts  of  men  as  natural,  are  lawful  for  me  to 
do :  but,  seeing  there  is  so  mudi  corruption  adhering 
to  their  use,  by  my  exceeding  the  measure,  mistaking 
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the^nunmer,  mispladjiig,  or  mistimiiig  them  (in  any 
itf  which,  if  I  err  the  least>  I  come  under  the  guilt 
and  b(Hi^ig&of  them) :  therefore  though  they  be  law* 
iul  for  me,  in  themselves ;  yet,  I  hold  them,  if  circum- 
stanced amiss,  not  to  be  expedient  for  me ;  nor  will  I 
put  myself  under  the  power  of  any ;  that  is,  to  be 
cottdemnedfor  ib&Xkf  when  I  shall  be  called  to  account 
for  using. them.  The  drinking  water  sometimes  is  a 
julap ;  but  to  take  it  in  a  fever,  is  destructive. 

A  fourth  reason  is,  from  the  several  varieties  of 
delight  and  complacency,  which  God  created  in  the 
worid;  which  surely  he  would  not  have  done,  if  it 
wholly  had  been  unlawfid  for  man  to  use  them.  All 
the  several  tastes  ^of  food,  were  meant  to  please  the 
palate,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  our  hunger.  Of  all  the 
fruits  and  beauties  {daced  in  Paradise,  there  was  but 
one  tree  that  was  forbidden  man.  If  God  had  not  in- 
tended delight  as  well  as  bare  supply,  sure  one  kind 
only  ndight,  in  every  sense,  have  terminated  appetite. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  I  shall  not  be  far  from  truths 
if  I  think  with  Solomon,  for  man  to  enjoy  himself  in 
those  felicities  of  mind  and  body,  (which  God  out  of 
his  immense  liberality  hath  given  him,)  be  his  portion. 
Only  we  ou^t  so  to  use  them,  as  we  may  not  be  en- 
thralled in  their  guilt ;  but  may  be  able  to  acquit  our- 
selves, upon  account  for  using  them ;  though  question- 
less, if  Sdomon,  who  had  a  particular  spirit,  knd  a 
&r  larger  measure  of  wisdom  given  him  than  we  can 
{wetend  to,  or  promise  to  ourselves,  could  not  escape 
beii%  foiled  by  them,  we  ought  much  more  to  beware 
in  their  use.     A  wise  man  will  not  venture  on  that. 
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ibr  8  Uttle  present  plearafe,  trMeh  imtt  iwdliWB  Hm 
In  ftature  danger,  no  way  compensaUe  by  the  short 
ddight  he  receiTies.  Whatever  we  do,  we  ought  be- 
fbre  we  act,  to  eitamine  the  sequel :  if  tiiatbe  dear, 
the  present  enjojment  will  be  ease  and  centent.  B««, 
to  rush  inconsideratelj  upon  pleasure  ttiat  most  end 
in  taxless,  suits  not  with  the  {Hiidenoe  we  o«^  to 
be  indued  with.  It  is  a  to&y  of  a  bigger  baft  than 
ordinary,  that  makes  a  man  orerHrate  hk  pleasuMi 
and  under-vahie  hb  vexation.  They  are  beMts  that 
will  be  catched  in  a  snare  by  thehf  appettoe.  I  wiU 
endeavour  to  be  content,  to  want  that  wifiiBglyy  whkh 
I  cannot  enj^  without  a  future  distaste. 


OP    LIBELLING. 

LaBBLs  are  uaoaUy  eonaqposed  «tf  theda^oaly  aadtlK 
bluest  gall ;  being  like  fire  pent  up^  when  thcgr  ^al  a 
vent,  they  bnsakfbrth  fur  more  Tiolantty.  And  though 
perhaps  there  mqr  be  wit  in  some  of  them,  jH^  it  is 
accompanied  with  so  much  qpleen  and  eowardiom  ao^ 
duly  examined,  to  overshadow  all  that  shines  in  thent 
Wise  goi?eninients  have  ever  been  severe  agatasl  Item. 
Ulpian  teUs  us  of  a  law,  which  iMode  tise  peraan  cett* 
victed  of  UbeKag,  to  be  nte^ta&tttr ;  that  i%  te  be 
neither  etqwUe  of  making  a  will  himself  or  of  being 
witness  to  one  made  by  another.  And  Tadtaa  w* 
lates,  that  Ubettm^  was  fay  Augustas^  biought  wilhm 
the  compass-  of  the  law  agamst  toaason.  Clertaialgr» 
it  is  an  ungeneroua things  topoUiBh  that  t^ali^wbiek 
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we  dare  boC  own  to  any.  It  is  a  daitaiKUy  meamiessf 
to  strike  a  nma  in  the  dark;,  and  like  a  serpent  bite 
bom  by  the  heel,  and  then  .^ide  into  a  hole,  for  want 
of  ooiirage  to  justify  our  cooduGt  Beittrueor&lsOy 
no  man  gets  rqEHitation,  by  GomfKisiiig  a  libel;  £or  it 
tends  to4iq[raoe,  eddadfeft  maficetusbeid  in  revenge 
and  diadoaes  spleen.  The  moat  gcsiartnis,  I  oba^ve, 
give  themselves  the  least  concern  about  them*  Why 
fdiould  a  man  keep  himself  awake,  that  he  may  hear 
these  night-fairds  call  ?  It  is  not  for  a  wise  man  to  be 
troubled  at  that,  which  nobody  living  will  own.  A 
label  18  ^^4s  p^fmii;  having  no  certain  father,  it 
ought  not  to  inherit  h^ief.  Aa  it  kk  hard  to  find  any. 
mail  fkte  from  all  Uiat  may  merit  repnM^ ;  so  it  is 
easy,  in  the  best,,  to  find  something  that  we  may  re^ 
prebend.  Yet,  sure  I  am,  charity  will  rather  abate 
the  aonre^thaA  inflame  the  reckoning.  He  that  libels, 
transgresaea  against  the  eommoii  rula  of  morality  and 
xriigion :  he  doea  not  do,  as  he  would  be  done  by. 
We  ouglU  rather  to  pity  the  unfbrtniiate  man,  than 
ittwoitfaily  to  insult  ovwhim,  particularly  if  he  be  not 
ift  a  condition  fiop  his  own  vindication.  Itisadispo^ 
aitkni  tpnke  uadiriatian;  being  wholly  contrary  to 
Ifaat  reciprocal  amity  and  ftiendliness  which  should 
he  in  the  world.  To  ngoice  in  another's  crosses,  as 
if  they  were  Uaasings  to  us,  is  as  pseposterous,  as  to 
be  dbnoBg  and  ^ay  at  fiuieral&  If  men  were  hea^ 
«ady<HlispQaed,  they  would  be  enkindled  with  a  warm- 
iB|^  fife  of  love  mid  diaiity  to  condole  dfatarters  or 
ofienoea,  if  but  human.  Nature  nevtv  meant  man  to 
have  a  aaand  so  cmel,  as  to  add  weight  to  an  ovw- 
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charged  beam.  He  who  faUs  into  a  public  disgrace, 
has  enough  to  bear  of  his  own;  thare  is  no  need 
of  another's  hand  to  load  him.  To  envenom  a  name 
by  libelSy  which  is  ahreadj  openly  tainted,  is  to  add 
stripes  with  an  iron  rod,  on  one  who  before  is  broken, 
or  flayed  with  whipping :  and  is  sure,  in  a  mind  well- 
tampered,  to  be  looked  upon  with  disdmn  and  ab- 
iKurrence.  ^ 


OP     APPAREL. 

EvEKY  man's  palate  may  as  well  be  confined  to 
one  kind  of  cookery,  as  his  fancy  tied  down  in  dress, 
to  one  kind  of  fashion.  It  is  not  only  lawflil  fyt  a 
man  to  vary,  but  even  to  please  himself  in  tiiat  va- 
riety, since,  in  itself,  one  is  as  lawM  as  the  other ;  a 
little  skirt  is  as  legitimate,  as  a  great  one ;  neverthe- 
less, in  apparel,  especially  for  constant  use,  the  posi- 
tive is  the  best  degree  ;  good  is  better  than  the  best. 
He  is  not  ri^t  who  is  either  mean  or  gaudy ;  the 
one,  argues  sordidness,  singularity  or  avarice;  tie 
other,  pride  and  levity  ;  yet,  as  the  world  is,  a  man 
loses  not  by  being  rather  above  his  rank  dian  under 
it.  It  is  as  old  as  Saint  James,  that  a  gold  ring  askl 
sumptuous  ai^wrel  b^at  more  respect,  than  the  mean 
rayment.  It  is  certainly  praperf  that  upon  occasions, 
we  be  sometimes  more  dressed  than  ordfaiary;  at 
great  solemnities,  on  approadiing  persons  of  extra- 
ordinary honour,  upon  causes  of  puMic  rgcncings  and 
festivities.  Socrates  himself,  when  he  went  to  a 
feast,  was  content  to  be  smugged  up  and  essenced  in 
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his  pantouffles ;  and  being  aaked  fadw  he  came  to  be 
80  fine,  his  answer  was,  Utpulcher  eamiidpulchrMm ; 
that  he  might  appear  handsome  to  those,  who  w^re 
EO.  Though  Joseph  was  sent  for  in  such  haste  out 
of  prison,  that,  as  the;  text  says,  he  was  forced  to 
mn,  jet  he  shaved  himself  and  dumged  luB  nyvmkU 
hetoie  he  would  appear  before  Pharaoh.  It  id  cm  jo^ 
congruity  to  mingle  rags  and  silk  together.  Though 
all  be  pearls,  we  match  not  the  round  and  orient  with 
those  that  are  discdoured  and  unev^.  A  man  ought 
in  his  clothes,  to  conform  something  to  those  whom 
he  converses  with,  to  the  custom  ci  the  nation,  and 
the  fadiion  that  is  decent  and  general  to  tlie  occa- 
sion, and  his.  own  condition ;  for  that  is  best,  which 
best  suits  one's  calling  and  the  rank  one  holds.  And 
seeing  all  men  are  not  (Edipuses,  to  read  the  riddle 
of  anothar  man's  inside,  and  that  most  men  judge  by 
appeararoes;  it  behoves  a  man  to  look  for  a  good 
esteem,  even  from  his  clothes  and  outside.  We  fonn 
an  opinion  of  the  pasture,  by  the  look  which  it  wears. 
If  there  were  not  a  decorous  latitude  allowed,  accord- 
ing'to  men's  rank  and  quality,  where  would  be  the 
use  of  silk  and  softer  raiment  ?  In  vain  had  Tyrian 
seas,  their  greedy  purples  bred ;  the  Assyrian  worm 
woiild  waste  herself  to  no  purpose ;  the  costly  fur, 
the  finer  flax,  would  lose  their  value,  and,  instead  of 
a  benefit,  would  be  a  burden  to  the  fiill-stored  world. 
'  Attalic  garm^its  have  thar  proper  use.  The  Pontic 
beaver  and  Calatajan  wod,  the  brighter  ermine  and 
the  daricer  saUes,  justly  find  wearars  whom  they 
wdl  become:  yet,  it  is  to  be  observed  ,of  apparel. 
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that  a  manly  carelessness  is  beyond  a  feminmeieftiie- 
ment.  Too  great  a  tricking  out,  tells^the  worid  we 
dwell  too  much  on  outside  shew.  There  are  three 
good  uses  we  may  lawfully  make  of  apparel — to  hide 
shame*  to  preserve  us  from  ccdd,  and  to  adorn  the 
body*  The  womt  use  we  can  put  it  too,  is  to  engen* 
dor  pride ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  us  l&ink  ibe 
log  is  precious,  because  the  bark  is  aromatic  and  per- 
Amied.  When  Demonax  saw  a  fool  in  fme  apparel, 
and,  by  reason  thereof,  to  wear  as  wdl  as  it,  an  out- 
ward insolence,  he  hearks  him  in  the  ear  with  this, 
Thatfinewnmght  woolmkidkycm,  nr^mremprm^  ^ 
wMtoornhfukM$tjbefiH'eUwet9Uorn  bffm;  ami 
yettkafbeastfdotksiillaiemiteaHtinme.  In  general, 
the  man  becomes  the  apparel,  rsdier  than  the  apparel 
the  man ;  for  some  are  of  so  homdy  a  garb,  that  »> 
clothing  can  hide  them  from  appearing  the  feol  at 
down,  while  others  give  a  grace  to  any  tiling  that  is 
cast  upon  them.  And  that  may  settle  usin  this  re- 
sohition,  that  comely  appcnl  is  better  fu*,  than  either 
costly  or  conceited.  He  who  is  ftntastic  m  his 
clothes,  hangs  them  on  him,  as  a  sign  to  tell  the 
world,  that  a  puppet  dwells  within.  Of  CaiigBla 
fwhose  pride  and  fi^  rendered  him  so  ri&cuhns, 
that  he  would  cry  himself  up  sometimes  to  be  Jiquter, 
sometimes  Junc^  otherwhile  Diana,  often  Vcmb,  and 
M  change  his  habit  suitaMe  to  those  various  shapoi, 
which  the  faUmg  poets  bestowed  on  their  topfiA 
ideities)  IXon  makes  this  mention :  Quiekns  paliis 
futtm  hmno  wderi  cupim^i  he  had  rather  seem  any 
"tiding  than  what  he  was  or  should  be,  a  man.     He 
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who  wiQ  be  stiq(uiar  in  his  apparel,  had  Med  ha^e 
wmethiiig  siqierlatiye,  to  bahunce  that  afiectatkni* 
Commonlj  qieaidiig,  that  is  most  comely  which  is 
most  liked  hy  others,  as  wcAl  as  by  eoeself.  A  man 
nu^  have  liberty  to  please  his  fancy  in  his  habit,  so 
it  docf  not  di^Hirage  his  judgroeat. 


THE    GOOD    USE    OP    AN    ENEMY. 

It  was  the  opinioQ  of  Dic^enes,  that  onr  life  had 
naed  either  of  faithAil  Mends,  g^  sharp  and  sevese 
enemies.  And  uideed  our  enemies  oftentimes  do  us 
more  good,  than  those  we  esteem  onr  friends;  for  m 
friend  wiU  often  pass  over  ordinary  fiuliags,  and  out 
of  irespect^  connivmcc,  or  self-anterest,  speak  oi^ 
wh*t  d^aU  be  gmteAd  er^  at  least,  not  Aspleasing^; 
while  an  enemy  will  catdi  at  ewry  eivor,  and  seta 
hims^  as  a  npy  upon  all  our  action^  wliereby,  as 
by  atyrant-^oyemor,we8rektptinqialedwit2ii»the 
bounds  of  virtue  and  prudence,  beyond  whose  limite 
if  we  dare  to  wander,  we  ace  pnisentiy  whipt  by  fain 
nto  the  isMe  of  discretioD.  like  the  Serjeant  of  « 
Kipnent^  if  we  be  out  of  mi^  he  diecks  us  agate 
into  Ae  [dace  and  .file  appointed  vs.  To^a  lodl^  he 
irihe  fae&ows  of  pasBMo;  tot  to  a.wise  nian,Jie  nuvy 
bttmaAe  the  schoofanaiter  of  virtue.  An  enemy  alaopi 
iiofcoi^hiBdeistiiegroEwtbandprogresaof  o«r  vicelPi 
hat  enkindles,  aiesdsesyand  eouits  oar  virtues.  Our 
patience  ia  in^irewed,  by^  beeimg  calmly  the  indigdir 
tins  he  stiifestoloadtiswdtfapimFehaiity  isiflrflsHoa^^ 
fayretMrnag^goodforiU^andby  pantsttfaigwid^lbr- 
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giving  the  iiiguries  he  does  us ;  our  prudence  is  in- 
creased, hj  wisely  managing  ourselves  in  our  de- 
meanour, so  as  not  to  give  him  opportunity  to  wound 
tts ;  our  f<Htitude  is  strengthened,  by  a  manful  repel- 
Ung  of  scorns,  and  by  giving  occasions  for  the  display 
of  an  undaunted  courage  in  all  our  actions ;  our  in- 
dustry is  strengthened  and  confirmed,  by  watching  all 
his  attacks  and  stratagems ;  and  by  our  contriving 
how  we  may  best  acquit  ourselves  in  all  our  contests. 
And  doubtless  we  oi;^ht,  in  another  respect,  to  be 
thankful  for  an  enemy.  He  causes  us  to  shew  the 
world  our  parts  and  piety,  which  else  perhaps  might 
go  with  us  to  our  dark  graves,  and  moulder  and  die 
with  us  quite  unknown ;  or,  could  not  otherwise  well 
be  seen,  without  the  vanity  of  a  light  and  ostentatious 
mincL  Miltiades  had  missed  his  trophy,  if  he  had 
missed  an  enemy  in  the  Marathonian  fields. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  wemay  be  de- 
ceived by  our  fiiends,  and  we  may  deceive  ourselves ; 
but  an  enemy  cannot  eaaly  prove  unfiuthfiil  to  us ; 
because  we  know  him  so  weU,  that  we  are  not  in- 
dined  to  trust  him,  but  keep  him  at  a  distance,,  and 
out  of  the  capacity  of  betraying  us ;  so  that,  thou^ 
a  friend  may  please  us  more,  yet  an  enemy  may  often 
profit  us  as  much.  These  omsiderations  may  very 
well  explain  to  us  those  seeming  hard  conunandments 
of  otir  Saviour ;  tojbrgwetmrenemiei;  to  projf/ar 
tkem  that  persecute  us ;  to  do  good  to  them  that  hmrt 
us;  and ef en  to  love  our  enemies :  finr although  they 
love  not  us,  yet  they  are  the  occasion  of  much  benefit 
to  us,  in  pi^moting  our  virtues  and  repressing  our 
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errors.  If,  but  by  accident,  though  uhwilUnglj,  a 
man  do  us  a  courtesy,  yet  we  are  thankful  for  it,  and 
it  becomes  us  to  be  so,  because,  without  him  we  had 
not  been  so  happy :  every  instrument  that  brings  us 
good,  we  are  beholden  to.  And  certainly,  as  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  those  afifictioiis, 
which  are  sent  by  him,  to  amend  us ;  so  our  enemies 
are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  those,  by  whom 
we  may  be  rendered  better  if  he  wilL  As  the  hardest 
stone  is  the  most  proper  for  a  basis ;  so,  there  is  not 
a  better  pedestal  to  raise  a  trophy  of  our  virtues  upon, 
than  an  outward  enemy,  if  we  can  but  keep  ourselves 
from  inward  enemies,  our  vices  and  our  weaknesses. 


OF  GIFTS  AND  THEIR  POWER. 

▼T  HEN  love  and  gratitude  grow  in  the  heart,  they 
win  not  only  blossom  in  the  tongue,  but  also  fructify 
by  action  and  expression.  To  expect  or  receive  fii- 
vours  and  not  to  think  of  requiting  them,  is,  like  the 
beast,  to  take  bread  from  the  hand,  and  then  gallop 
away  for  fear  of  being  made  to  do  service.  There  is 
a  greater  force  in  giiEts,  than  usually  men  think  of; 
they  conquer  both  the  wise  and  foolish.  He  that  has 
business  and  spares  his  hand  in  presenting,  angles 
without  a  bait ;  and  oftafitimes  renders  him  who 
would  have  been  his  friend,  his  enemy.  A  kindness 
unrewarded,  turns  into  neglect,  as  if  we  slighted  both 
the  man  and  the  matter.  It  is  not  good  to  be  con- 
stant in  gifts,  at  set  and  fixed  times ;  for  custom,  as 
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in  oltear  things,  m  ift  this»  does  umdlj  nm  into  luw. 
Bxpectatioii  wfll  tUmiiiiflh  the  rakie  of  a  free-wifl- 
oAering,  and  it  will  quicUj  become,  as  an  oUiged 
sacrifice ;  and  if  we  omit,  we  displease.  This  was 
seen  in.  new-year^s^^ifts,  which  being  at  first  only 
auspicious  and  honorary,  grew  to  that  pass  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  that  every  man  brought  them  to 
tiie  Capitol,  and  tha?e  left  them,  though  Augustus 
was  not  there :  and  Caligida,  by  an  edict,  ordered 
Ihem  then  to  be  brought  him.  It  is  best  when  we 
gife,  to  do  it  so  as  it  may  besure  to  shew  diher  love, 
respect,  or  thankfulness.  And  great  presents  are  not 
so  mudi  to  be  commended  as  those  thi^  take  the 
fancy,  that  square  with  a  present  occasion,  and  may 
be  of  often  use  in  the  eye,  whereby  we  may  be  re- 
tained in  remembrance.  The  bottle  of  foul  water 
which  Peribarzanes  had  from  the  country  fellow,  was 
so  gratdful  to  Artaxerxes  when  he  was  thirsty,  that 
he  protested  he  never  drank  of  a  pleasanter  wine  m 
his  life-time ;  nor  would  he  s^Rsr  the  peasant  it  was 
had  fh)m  to  depart,  till  he  had  liftied  him  firom  his 
poverty  to  be  a  person  of  wealth.  A  noble  heart 
wears  fetters  when  he  is  beholden,  and  sometimes 
rather  than  be  overcome,  will  waim  himself  to  less  in 
his  estate;  asdioosing  rather  to  be  less,  thanlagging 
to  requite  a  benefit.  Among  the  Roman,  donations 
of  estates  between  married  couples  were  finfaiddOTy 
unless  to  purchase  honour  with;  periiaps,  hecmse 
they  would  have  love  so  pure  and  natural  betvreen 
them,  as  that  nothing  of  art  should  intervene ;  that 
love  might  have  no  other  ground  than  love  and 
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ral  mdng.  And  they  had  thdr  cusfaHnaiy  seasons 
for  siuh  intermutual  expressions  of  segaxd  by  pre- 
sents, as  on  the  first  of  Decendber  at  their  satumalian 
feasts ;  on  the  first  of  January  for  their  new-yearV 
giits;  on  their  birth-days;  and  on  the  calends  of 
March,  in  memory  c^  tihe  seirvice  done  by  the  Sabine 
women,  the  green  nmbrdla  and  fat  amber  were  to 
women  sent.  And,  in  aU  times,  sodi  gifts  as  were 
nmrely,  out  of  affection  and  benignity,  that  were 
amiable  and  honorary,  were  never  at  all  forbidden : 
for,  having  no  ends  but  these,  they  were  reprehend- 
ible,  if  not  done ;  but  much  commended,  if  they  were 
performed.  Fishing  gifts,  that  like  lines  are  cast  into 
the  wata*,  baited  witJi  a  small  firy,  in  hope  to  caU^ 
something  of  a  greater  growth,  the  generous  have 
ever  disdained.  It  is  but  a  begging,  out  of  the  com* 
pass  (^  the  rtatute ;  which,  though  it  be  more  safe,  I 
scarce  hold  so  ingenuous,  as  a  downright  craving  oi 
alms.  A  man  may  give  for  love,  for  merit,  for  grati- 
tude, for  honour,  to  engage  a  lawful  fitvour,  to  pre- 
vent a  menacing  storm :  but  never  to  betray,  to  en- 
tice to  injustice,  or  to  make  a  gain,  by  b^ging  with 
a  little,  greater.  For,  though  the  pretence  be  love 
and  honour,  the  aim  is  interest  and  lucre.  And 
if  it  be  a  Mbe,  it  never  has  a  prevalency  but 
when  two  knaves  meet,  and  agree  to  cozen  a  third, 
that  bodi  of  them  have  cause  to  think  honester  than 
themsdves. 
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OF   THE    INCONVENIENCE    OP   NEGLECTING 
PRAYER. 

Tt  is  conversation  which  chiefly  begets  both  faith 
and  love.  Affection  cannot  but  desire  a  nearness  of 
the  object  to  which  it  is  attached.  He  who  never 
comes  to  me,  allows  me  not  much  of  his  kindness: 
if  my  friend  withdraws  himself  from  my  company, 
I  may  justly  suspect  that  I  am  waning  in  his  wonted 
esteem;  for  absence  is  a  wind  which,  by  degrees, 
blows  off  those  fruits  which  grow  upon  the  tree  of 
friendship.  It  disrobes  her  of  all  those  plea^ng  orna- 
ments and  contentments,  which  are  enjoyed  by  fa- 
mUiarity  and  conversation.  And  as  it  fareth  between 
two  who  have  been  anciently  &miliar,  but  dwell 
asunder,  the  inferior,  out  of  a  careless  neglect,  omits 
or  minds  not  his  usual  duty  of  visitation,  and  this 
so  long»  that  at  last  he  forbears  to  go  at  all ;  so,  their 
love  which  J[)y  frequent  intercourse,  was  lively  and 
strong,  will,  by  discontinuance  alone,  drop  into  decay 
and  shrink  away  to  nothing. 

It  is  the  same  between  the  soul  and  Gk)d.  Not 
to  pray  to  him,  not  to  meditate  on  him,  not  to 
have  him  in  our  thoughts,  indisposes  us,  and  es- 
tranges him.  And  when  we  more  particularly  re- 
quire his  aid,  our  shame  enervates  our  weak  faith, 
and  with  despair  sends  our  burning  blushes  dow^ 
into  our  bosom.  With  what  confidence  can  we 
run  to  him  in  need,  whom  in  our  plenty  we  have 
quite  neglected?     How  can  we  beg  as  friends,  as 
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tduldrett/ 8s  bdoved,  when  we  ha^e  mdLde  oin^TM 
88  rtiaoig^  as  vamgt^doea  ?  it  is  a  mosi  ntAi&ppf 
state^  to  be  at  a  distance  with  God;  man  needs  'bd 
gra&tarinfeUcitj,  than  to  be  left  to  himself/  A.bKadl 
onc6  mode  bj*  negligence,  Uke  that  by  wat^  w6it!'j 
in  timd  breaks  out  into  a  sea*  If  \^  would  prevail 
md  be  esteemed,  we  ought  with  all  oilr  care  to  pre» 
werve  timt  interest,  whkh  never  can,,  but  by  out 
own  ne^ect,  be  lost.  <  The  advice  of  the  accom* 
^hed  Xenophon,  was  truly  divine: — Tlutt  vs^ 
^iHoM  m  prosperity 9  frequently  worship  and  addri 
Ike  gods,  so  that  whensoever  we  had  a  more  pecwUa^ 
need  cf  their  assistance,  we  might  wilk  greats  am* 
fidenee  approach  thern^  at  their  aUare.  Wheft  a  man 
Defects  his  praying  to,  and  his .  praising  o^  In^ 
Maker,  it  makes  a  chasm^  IJetwiXt  hSih^'and  his  ow^ 
Mdty*  If  he  does  ^ee  God  at  ^  ii  is  but  aif 
Dives  after  death  saw  Lazarus,  a  great  way  off^'Witfef 
a  lai^  gulf  fixt  between;  and  though  it  is  not  re*' 
quired  that  we  should  be  always  tied  doWn  to  a  f<^« 
mal  solemn  prapng ;  yet,  by  our  mental  meditations 
and  our  ejaculatory  emissions  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
we  may  go  far  towards  completing  the  Apostle's 
counsel  There  is,  in  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  a 
stoiy  of  one  AUxit  Laicius,  who  being  vidted  by  sttne 
yoimg  probationen,  demand^  of  them,  if  they 
did  tipt  em|d6y  theinselves  in  the  practice  6f  somc^ 
manual :kbour?  They  repUed,  no;  that  they  spei^ 
tbdr  time  according  to  the  precept,  in  praying  per- 
petualfyi  He  theft  asked  them,  if.tiiey  did  not  eat 
and^Atep?   They  said,  both  tfaes^,  thay  did.    Then, 
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fajB  the  fiitber,  whb  prajs  far  yon  the  while?  boi 
they  kiot  knowing  wliat  wdl  to  mwcr  to  Uni^  he 
thui  obsenred :  fFeU,  I  pereekm  ^om  do  nlot  doy  om 
ffm^ay:  butlcan  teU yak  how ycm mui^ prmife&m 
fimuiOy.  Iam:natimk€tt^dtokJHmrwilh^iaik<iU, 
C^  the  date-tree  leaveM^  €U  tim^  qf  leiim^  I  i9iahe 
tip  little  linee^  or  pethape  e&me  other  matters;  tmd 
tfihUe  I  work^  I  eend  forth  etiU  betwe^^,  m^M?  ^hort 
petitions  to  my  grU/Cums  Odd.  JFhen  I  kmve  seme 
Uttle  qmrntity  qfftkisM  work,  I  seU  it^  perhaps^  J^ 
tern  pence  or  a  shiUing;  about  a  third  there^Igiee 
ateny  to  the  poor ;  the  rest  I  spend  myself.  SotXai 
when  I  eat  or  sleep,  these  poor  meti  are  pruyin^Jbr 
me;  they  perform  tty  part ;  and  so,  I  pray  perpe^ 
taqUy.  (^rtaaolj  the  birthing  ood  effusioOB  (MP  a 
4eyout  (oul^  turn  prayw  iteto  «  <h8Ui»  Which  liidcft  us 
&^  ta  Gik):  bu^  iptermissMm  brenks  it,  and  wfate 
we  lure  so  loo8^  we  are  easily  oterthrown ;  atid 
d^btless  it  igfaj^lesB  difficult  to  ))iedfcil^  a  frteii4 
09CP  made,  than  to  recover  <Mfee;  that  is  lost 


Gkty  ill  a  Vice  that  would  po*  a  nnai  to  tdl^ 
whAt  itishovildbe  UkM  far.  Other  TOoisiiw  au— aii 
far  that  we  fabeiy  suppose  they  tatttf  ms:  <xlthtt 
Ideasure,  profit^  or  honour,  Bnt^  in  ^my/who  is  it 
can  find  any  of  these?  Instead  of  plwsot^  we  vex 
sbmI  gaH  ouiselvto.  lifat  dUdeied  bhisM;  it  oolyeota 
iMf ;    vsslfi   diacoknitt  'tad  Miden    it   ^foiMus. 
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When  some  one  told  Agis,  that  tho^e  of  his  neigh- 
bour's family  did  envy  him ;  why  then,  says  iie,  they 
hate  a  doubte  vexation :'  one,  wlUi  th^ir  own  eVil; 
the  btUer,  at  tky  prosperity.  Like  a  corroSiiij^ 
plaster.  It  lies  gnawing  at  the  heait;  arid,  indeed^ 
is  fbuncfed  in  grkf.  Eidiei^  he  grieved  in  Mmsel^) 
When  another  is  happy;  (M*  else,  if  ever  he  do^ 
rcgoice.  It  is  certainly  because  another  dbes  sufifet*. 
So  ealan^ity  sieetns  the  centi^  that  he  poiilts  nntd. 
As  a  desert-beast,  the  day's  brightness  dfives  him 
to  the  diilness  of  a  tnelancholy  cave,  Whilie  darkn<^ 
only  presents  him  with  the  prey  that  pleases  him : 
M  a  n^o  born  of  whit6  parents;  it  is  a  sordid 
sadness,  begot  at  another  mail's  joy ;  and  beckuse 
he  hath  no  infdicity  of  his  oWta,  as  is  brought  and 
is  concomitbneous,  with  most  of  other  vices;  the 
Mvious  knan  ctieates  his  own  disturbance,  from  the 
ptoiperous  successes  of  others.  Socrates  called  it, 
the  saw  of  the  toul,  that  pricks  and  cuts  the 
vital  blood,  and  tears  the  flesh  but  into  larger  atoms. 
Kon,  iieerng  a  spitdul  fellow  look  sad,  was  not  able 
t6  say,  whether  some  disaster  had  befldlen  himself, 
or  some  good  luck  another.  He  is  a  man  6f  a 
^tftinge  constitution,  whose  sickness  is  bred  ot  atiother^s 
henlth ;  and  ^eenls  never  in  health,  but  <rhen  some 
Hthiit  is  sick ;  $A  if  nature  had  framed  him  an 
ffitipathke  fd  virtue :  and  so  indeed  it  is  equal,  that 
h«  ddeb'  BteoitaA  At  lei^fa  hii^  own  sad  scour^  and 
bMdIe. 

Justtus  invidid  nihil  est,^qua  protiHus  ipsum 
AutkcTtm  rodit  cxtrutiatqUe  mum. 
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N«  fice  to  just  as  envy;  that  ^oae 

Doth  gall  and  vex  the  mind  that  doth  it  own. 

Profit  can  never  be  acquired  by  the  envious  man^ 
finr,  he  k  an  enemy  to  hitin  that  is  able  to  help  him ; 
and,  him  that  is  miserable  and  cannot,  he  delights  in# 
The  swine  is  {leased  with  waUowing  in  his  mirei 
the  dog,  by  tumbling  in  his  loathsome  cairion ;  but 
envy  is  not  pleasure,  but  the  maceration  of  the  body^ 
It  sours  the  countenancei  gives  the  lips  a  treniblingt 
the  eyes,  an  uncelestiat  and  dedinipg  look,  and  all  the 
fiace,  a  meagre  wasting  paleness.  It  is  the  greeo^ 
sickness  of  the  soul,  that  feeding  upon  coals  and 
puling  rubbish,  impallids  all  the  body  to  an  hectic 
leanness.  There  is  no  pleasantness  in  the  envioua 
man's  conversation,  that  should  invite  us  to  affect  hia 
company:  nor  is  his  honesty  such,  as  to  make  ua 
covetous  of  so  crabbed  a  companion,  wherdiy  we 
should  be  drawn  to  confer  fiivour,  or  bestow  rewaidk 
Flattery  is  often  recompensed  witii  bounty ;  injustice 
finds  a  bribe;  prodigality  obligeth  manyi  avaBiio^ 
accumulates  aH :  but  who  did  ever  give  ta  oacy  ftr 
being  envious?  or  what  is  it  but  outwaid  hatet 
or  inward  tormei^,  that  the  ^ivious  gets  ? 

Honour,  I  am  siure,  can  never  be  compassed  by  it; 
for  it  is  sa  perpetually  found  in  weak  min^  tkal 
it  stamps  the  fool  upon  the  master  for  tiouUfllg 
himseM;  not  only  with  thii^  without  hill)  jdiid  tteft 
ooncern  not  liis  own  .weU  or  ill  being ;  bttt(  tltmt  1» 
resolves  to  be  mkeraUe,  as  long  as  he  sees  andAar' 
man  to  be  hap{^.  It  was  a  handsome  vnsh  of 
Seneca,  that  the  eyes  of  the  envious  xsdfgbt  behdd  aH 
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^  fdic^es  of  erety  several  catLsen^  for  thdr  own 
reacatkms  would  rise  and  swdl,  according  to  the. 
floofl  of  jfDys  that  af^peared  in  other  persons.  Envy 
ibrther  proclaims  xnn  to  be  low  and  inferior  to  otherst 
fixr  we  never  envy  him  that  is  beneath  us ;  so  that 
it  oheats  our  own  intei^on*  Hun»  whom  we  would 
Uast  with  the  dark  vapour  o^  disgrace  and  obloquy^ 
by  our  envying  of  him,  we  point  out  for  excdleit, 
and  stick  a  ray  of  glory  upon  his  forehead,  that 
all  the  world  may  note  him.  It  taints  the  Uood, 
and  infects  the  sfiritM.  And  if  it  be  true  what 
pliik>sopfay  wonld  inferm  us  of,  it  turns  a  man  into  a 
witch,  and  leaves  fafan  not,  till  it  leads  l»m  into  the 
reej  condition  g[  devils,  to  be  detruded  Heaven,; 
ftr  his  very  pride  and  malice. 

At  a  feast  in  Spain,  the  meritorious  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  was  discoursed  on ;  the  honeiter 
nrt  did  highfy  praise  the  enterprise;  but,  some 
haughty  SpanJards^  envious  at  so  great  a  £^ory» 
slightingly  said,  the  thing  was  no  such  wonder, 
snce  a  plain  nav^;ation  could  not  well  avoid  it ;  add 
doubtless  there  were  many  Spaniards  that  ccHild 
have  discovered  those,  and  other  unknown  lands, 
without  the  help  or  assistance  of  an  Italian.  Colum- 
kus  was.by,  and  sikntly  heard  the  passage,  where- 
upon he  leaves  the  room,  and  immediately  returns 
witti  an  egg  in  hk  hand,  and  to  this  effect  beqieaks 
tlKm  ;*~Gentkmai,  which  of  you  can  make  tfab  tgg 
stand  upright,  upon  one  end  ?  they  trisd  and  could 
not,  so  ccmdiided,  it  was  not  to  be  done:  bat 
Columbus  shakmg  it,  and  ghdngit  a  gentle  cndi. 
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straight  wajr  set  k  up  in  ^b«r  siglit  At  <hit  tlMy 
jeered  as  a  thing  so  txiviid»  that  it  was  bo  mjpsteiy, 
but  this  wBif  H  mif^t  be  dtme,  by  any  btdjr :  yel» 
reidies  Cbhunfaua,  none  of  jou  could  do  it,  till  first  I 
Aewed  yon  die  way } — and  sodk  was  my  discsf^evy 
of  the  West  Indies.  Till  I  had  nmdeit,  n<me  of  yon 
could  do  it ;  and  now  I  have  done  it;  yon  beast  Iraw 
easily  you  could  find  out  that,  whick  I  have  fimiid 
out  fop  you. 

Of  all  the  s{iks  that  are,  envy  is  the  moat  d^ 
servant  and  prying.  When  the  physicians  to  fVadfh 
ric  were  rdating  what  most  would  sharpen  fhQ 
sight,  and  some  were  ffar  fennei  aid  aosae  farglaaatib 
and  oth^^fbr  other  matters;  the  noble  Aetilsaassiivad 
them,  there  was  nothing  that  would  do  it,  like  eaiy« 
Whatsoever  aman  does  ill,  by  envy  is  magnifiad,  and 
multiplied;  his  fldfinga  aU  ase  watehad,  drawn  siaf» 
and  biased  to  the  world,  and  uader  the  ^ratettsa 
of  good,  he  oflen  is  led  to  the  esLt^pemest  issue  sf  eiviL 
tike  oil  that  is  poured  upon  tiie  roots  of  trees^ 
which  softens  it,  destroys,  and  wkhera  all  tho' 
branches;  and  being ^noe  catdied,  widi  aaom  ht 
is  insulted  on ;  for,  envy  is  so  %iiobfe  a  devil,  that 
it  ever  tyrannises  ssost  upon  a  slip  or  low  prostnatiso, 
at  which  tf  me  gaDaat  minds  do  most  disdain  t» 
triumph. 

The  envious  man  is  move  nnhapfgr  Hkmt  Am 
serpent :  tot  though  he  hath  poisoft  witfam  him,  asiA 
can  cast  it,  upao  others;  yet  to  his  ptopor  besom  i*  ia 
not  bunknaome,  as  is  the  ranoour  of  the  enfrioya  i 
but  this  asost  plainly  is  the  plague,  as  it  in&Cts. 
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qOmimilfJtii^vim  hkA^aX  hail  k,m  lie  MeB^ 
N^  i^|t  PWW9  POKious  to  iHbb  omia*^  than  iafcal  mA 
diiMmmtal  ^  fA  tlM;V^fJki  beside.  It  wbs  mryi 
fiiwt  mii094e  ^  sai^^mA  oretted  derSls.  It  w«0 
oRTf  fixft  tbat  twnied  iB«n  out  of  Farmdiae  and  witii 
the  blood  of  the  unocent  first  dj^d  the  untainted 
tilth.  It  .was  envy  aoid  chaste  Joseph  as  a  bondBHtn, 
aiid  voto  .cnKsiijuon  gave  the  oidy  Son  of  God. 
He  li^aUifs  vmv^  l>wmD^  coals,  that  converses  with 
tfaoae  ti^  aie  «n?iQw.  He  that  would  aToid  it  i» 
Inmself,  JBUit  have  worth  enough  to  be  humble  and 
benefi^imt;  biit  he  that  would  avoid  the  danger  of 
it  iprnt  others,  must  abandon  their  comiNaiy.  W^ 
9W  forbidden  to  eat  with  hiBii,  that  hath  an  evil  eye, 
lirt  we  yowt  up  the  morselii  we  have  eaten,  and 
loie.cm  weet  woed? ;  that  is,  kst  we  get  a  ddmesa 
iBSit^fMl  qf  2^utriin0njt«  ^ad  have  to  do  with  those  that^ 
lilie  e«i0iiM|t^  with  saiMxith  tenguage,  will  charm  M 
todestmctioii. 


WHY    MEN   CHOOSE    HONEST    ADVERSITY   BEFORE 
UNDUE   PROSPERITY. 

SiHCE  pieasute  and  complacency,  with  glory  and 
applause,  either  true,  or  mistaken,  is  the  general 
aim  of  man :  and  the  avoiding  pain,  disgrace  and 
trooide^  the  cAieff  that  we  would  not  touch  on ;  it 
ii  to  be  eonaidered,  IVom  whence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  wise  men,  and  mostly  such,  should  choose  good-* 
neis  and  virtue  With  affUctim,  and  the  burthens 
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of  nnplearing  accidents,  rather  than  vice  gfloriaiidecl 
with  aU  the  soft  demtilsioiis  of  a  present  contentment 
Eren  among  the  Egyptians,  the  midwires  would  ra^ 
Hkt  incnr  the  danger  of  Riaraoh's  angrj  and  armed 
power,  than  commit  those  murders  that  would  hare 
hmugbt  them  preferment      Moses,  when -he  was 
gro«irii  up,  that  is,  was  ftiU  forty  years  old,  (the  time 
cf  judgments  ripeness)  chose  adversity  and  affic* 
tioki,  which  he  might  have  avoided,  before  the  pomp 
arid  splendour  at  Pharaoh's  court,  and  die  sonship  of 
the  Princess  his  daughter.     Socrates  hemg  commit- 
ted by  public  authority  (though  unjustly),  would  ne- 
ther break  his  prison  nor  violate  justice,  to  piirdiase 
life  and  liberty.    Hath  not  our  own  age  seen  him,  wtio 
kalh  abandoned  both  his  Hfb  and  crown,  rather  than 
betray  his  honour  and  his  people's  liberties,  returning 
to  tile  offer  (as  my  author  says)  this  heroicid  and  truly 
ngal  answer.  Milk  martes  miki  stdfire  paHns  trit, 
qudm  sic  meum  honorem,  sie  papuU  UhertMes  pr^ 
siituere,  I  shall  sooner  undergo  a  thousand  deaths, 
than  so  my  honour,so  my  people's  freedoms,  prostitute! 
Certainly,  the  appetition  of  happiness,  and  that  (pri- 
mus omnium  motor)  love  and  care  of  ourselves,  even 
in  this  seeming  contrariety  of  choice,  holds  still,  and 
leads  us  to  diis  bold  election.     Else  man,  in  the  moat 
serious  exigents  of  his  Ufe,  were  his  own  ^Edse  cheat 
and  led  byageniusthat  in  his  greatest  extremity, would: 
cozen  him.    It  would  cast  deceit  upon  Providence, 
that  if  we  did  not  do  fw  the  best^  in  choodng  these 
indiurances,  would^  delude  us  with  vain  beMefii-  and 
running  into  nothings.    SeenUng  would  be  better 
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than  hekig^f  and  (hladiood  should  be  preferred  bdbm 
truth ;  which  benig  contrary  to  reason  and  nature, 
cannoit  be  adniitted  by  man.  If  therefore  we  did  not 
bdleve»  tmth  and  honour  and  justice  were  to  be  jm^ 
fenred  before  this  present  life,  and  all  those  dincant 
sparklings  th^  dance  and  dangle  in  the  rajFs  and  jut 
faUatiovis  of  it,  rare  we  shooU  not  be  so  sottish  as  te 
choose  the  first,  and  let  the  latter  slip  away,  disdained. 
Among  some  other  less  weighty,  these  fdlowing  i^a^ 
sons  may  for  this,  be  given :  one,  is  the  nugesty  and 
CTceUency  that  virtue  hath  in  hereelf ;  which  is  not 
cmly  beautifiil,  but  eternal ;  so  that  there  is  a  power 
in  her,  to  attract  our  adherence  tq  her,  before  aU  the 
transient  and  skin-deqfi  pleasures  that  we  fon<yy 
smack  aftor,  in  this  postage  of  life.  The  philosq^er 
ittid,  and  truly  too,  that  virtue  was  the  beauty  of 
the  soul;  Vkie,the  deformity.  Virtue  hath  a  flavour, 
that  whm  the  draught  is  past,  leaves  a  grateAd 
gust  and  fume,  which  makes  us  love  and  covetafter 
more.  Socrates  tau^t  every  where,  that  the  just 
man  and  the  happy,  ware  aU  one.  Thesoul^tfmaB, 
}Ske  a  tree  in  a  fruitftd  soil,  at  first  was  planted  in 
the  element  of  virtue,  and  while  it  is  nourished  1^ 
it,  it  spreads  and  thrives  with  firuit  and  feir  viridity. 
But  every  vice  is  a  worm  or  irost  or  Uast,  that  chedcs 
the  sapy  that  nips  the  tender  branches,  and  cankers 
the  whcde  body  itself. 

A  second  reason  is,  because  the  soul  is  immortal^ 
of  which  this  to  me,  ai^)ears  a  potent  argument.  If 
It  were  not  to  be  any  more,  why  should  it  not  prefer 
fhiition  arid  the  exercises  of  life,  before  a  dissolution 
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ind  prlnition?  Weie  m  liian  sim  that  aU  woofd  arf, 
with  Hfe,  we  Aaaid  be  mmfie  to  provide^  beycaid  it : 
ImU  becaiue  it  does  not,  JProvidence,  whidi  in  the 
gl^nenif  learn  none  vuBfimmhad  with  that  irtiieh  is 
fit  for  hinif  bathgivn  faim.  tibia  pitMpect  and  vpfrt- 
bdnmoo  of  iiitiiritj,  and  outJdvinglife,  and  his  jour- 
neying  tbrougfa  thii  wwkL  Socratea,  when  he  was 
.condemned,  told  fab  Ridges  that  Mehtns  and  Anytas 
JWght  cauie  him  to  di^  but  thej  coold  not  do  him 
Michief  or  iBoomaoode  him. 
*  AthmLreaMniibthatd0ahthn,theieisaneteraal 
imtke,  of  whkji  God  gires  us  both  Hm  senae  and 
mtian,  that  when  hereafter  nmn  shall  fiad  a  posish- 
asttnt  for  his  siM  and  vices,  he  danliot  plead  tibe  wcant 
^  (MPodamittion,  sinceit  is  more  than  whispeted  to  his 
spirit  within  him,  and  so  charaeteied  in  ids  sonl,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  distiactive  prbpotties  of  aian  frotn  faeaat, 
that  he  can  9iAact  upon  himadf^  nsid  ^yMhtml  efcav 
i^ity :  which  aa  it  wiH  jiutijr  condemn  us,  so  it  wtt 
}aa?eoiir|prfeat  Creator,  without  Uame,  aadoursdfes 
without  esouse.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Fkto  in  his 
Plaedon,  that  the  souls  of  good^wm  are^  after  deali^ 
in  a.happj  condition,  united  unto  GU>d  in  same  pk6e 
iaacoessible:  but  thoae  of  bad  men,  in  aaiae  eonve- 
nsent  room,  oondignlj  sufier  panishment  Besidea 
theses  th»e  is  so  much  good  in  offlfetian^  and  the 
consequents  of  it,  that,  as  the  wise  Creator  knows  it  to 
betfaephfsfcofeurfrailtj;  aowiaeaaen,  are  the  least 
vtfenikd  at  it  Hethat  by  the  oracle  wasaM^oved 
foor  tl^  wisdst,  coafesaed,  titoogh  he  knew  befiare  he 
mmried  her,  that  his  Xantippe  was  a  sodd  unsuffisr* 
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«|ie;  7^  tluit  he  wMnf^j  did  ramy  htr>  to  ^smr 
dae  Idgmdeboe^tbal  by  tbe  p«Ktke.Qf  iindiiii^k«r 
siirewisK  heitts,  he  might  be  able  to  brook  «tl  cftWr 
peides;  the  bMwk,  the  soons, the  80phbiM» end  Hm 
petolattciesof  vudeaDdimikittd  men;  uid^ftiftf 
tkigs^  lh«  thwartiii^  and  Ae  eoccmcwtiaDs  of  fifd;  imd 
80  goo«rt^  a.  more  pqifect  i^  an  exaet  phitniinplmi 
Virtue  ii  not  learned  peiftclijr  wilheit  a  tatafe  whrf 
hytheredofdbeiiiUBe  andtlwfin.oCailiftiaD^Qn 
soeur  m  from  cfot  drosfl^  and  hiKsi  out  all  owr  voit; 
A  goad  laan,  like  an  asbeetme  ganoeBt^  as  v^  aif 
a  tdbaoeoipipe,  wbra  ibal»  is  deaased  by  buoiipfi 
The  ftdtfaftil  hereby  learn  alt  their  exoeUeni  vvrt««i^ 
patience,  dMaity,  tempefaaee^  tortitadB^  hmniiit^^jaiii 
contentment,  with  the  whol<;  tiain.  of  other  glaiione 
gvaeee  that  crown  the  meet  deamdog.  Bytbisf^God 
ftvBM  his  servants  into  sflendour:  ht:  hRitshM  olF 
Adr  duel,  washes  away  tlieir  steinB»  tail$inafl»  thik 
dregs,  and  builds  thim  up  into^saintaL  Ncr  la  ifettf 
he  doubted,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  finronr  tohir  bffe<|.^ 
thus  Uke  princes,  nndfv  the  tuition  off  sagmvaaniiH 
structor,  in  the  rudiments  ofpiety  and  goodness*  Xhft 
Apostle  bastardiseth  those  tiiat  suffer  not.  It  is  a 
agn  of  soDship,  to  be  chastised.  We  are  the  objects 
{d  our  heavenly  Father's  care,  while  we  are  lessoned 
m  the  wis  of  virtue^  mkite  we  see  qhcdced  and 
bounded  and ImpiklAd  ftom  ofikspce.  It  thirain't  jam 
wondsT)  that  Hk^  d^svout  CHmiidnift  should  petsuidb 
men,  lAat  pwsefering  under-  SM9iia«i|d  Mpraaches^ 
they  should  diink  tbcffa  offt  as  tbey  would  do  milk 
and  honey.    The  soldiw  is  qst  ea^ot,  wkbml  pass* 
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]»g  tiirough  seirenl  perib.    Iron  k  but  a  dull  tfasB^ 

titt  H  be  fofged  and  anviled,  yked  and  fikd,  11^ 

and  Inrightness ;  but  then,  and  not  befiwe,  it  is  fit  ta 

ttke  its  gilding.    We  moft  appton  that  horse,  thrt 

hath  best  been  managed  to  the  bit  and  spur,  withont 

wfaidi,  he  were  an  nntameafale  danger.    He  that  is  ao 

headstrong  as  to  oast  awi^  diseiplii^  is  in  (fausiger,  to 

have  the  next  thmg  he  throws  away  to  be  virtue.   We 

osrrect,  where  we  would  amend;  where  there  is  no 

hope,  we  do  not  tnmUe  ourselves  so  mudi»  as 'to  re> 

ptehend.    Nor  does  correction  so  much  reqiect  what 

is  past,  as  that  whi<^  is  to  come.    NetM  pnukns 

pmitf  quia  pecca^tm  eit,  sed  ne  peoeetw;  a  wise 

flMS  does  not  punish.so  much  the  ill  we  have  don^  as 

to  prevent^  that  we  may  do  npne^  Im-esfter*    It  is 

iteneca's,  and  may  instruct  ua  to  beKeve,  that  thoMgh 

we  be  not  at  ease,  yet  we  may  not  be  unfitttunMe. 

As  bodies  that  me  crooked,  disdain  not  to  be  braced 

tested,  that  th^  may  become  straight;  so  the  mipdl 

tbftt  is  warping  to  vice,  should  not  think  much  to 

be  kept  upright,  by  the  curibings  and  the  strobes  of 

advend^. 


OP    PLAY   AND    GAMING. 

Xhb  CHympic  and  the  other  i^unes  of  Greece,  were 
at  first  instituted  merely  for  honour  and  exercise:  and 
Iheb  rewards,  were  only  wreaths  and  garlands*  pluck- 
od-fimn  such  plants  as  were  oommon  among  them : 

Serta  ^uibus,  phnu,  makts,  oHva,  apimm ; 
WHh  pine^  with  tpple^  oUv«»  parley  crowned; 
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liioagh.  aAorwards,  tiw  victors  eam«  to  li»v«  poiN 
«km8  aad  pronabos  frmn  Ae  pdiilic  {^  Hfcu  These; 
and  such  like,  are  not  niuch  to  be  found  fiiult  witlts 
far  the  institution  of  tiiem  was  liberal,  and  their  end 
and  aim  i^aa  good.  The  sort  of  p^  itet  is  moM 
ohjectiohable,  is  the  iikordinate  gaming  tst  moil^: 
and  he  who  first  Sarented  k,  was  certainlj,  ei^Mt 
▼ery  idte^  w  ^e  extreme^  covetous.  And,  indeed, 
to  pky  fbr  |;ain,  and  bjr  nnlawfid  means  to  draw 
awaj  money  ftora  anotberi;  to  his  detriment,  is«  in 
the  0fksnxm  of.  divines,  no  better  than  permitta4 
tUfi^reij-  To  see  some  men,  whra  thef  have  pkyed 
away  their  money,  their  watefaes,  thtir  horses,  asd 
dotbes,  would  one  judge  less  tlian  that  lliey  had 
ftUen  aniong  thieves,  and  had  been  jdunderad  of 
aU  that  they  bad?  Nay,  they  are  not  only  robbed 
themselves,  but  they  themsdves  rch  others:  for 
thdr  dependents  and  friends,  Imve  an  interest  ill 
wlmt  they  poss^sed*  How  often  does  the  lavish 
gamester  s(]uander  away  a  large  patrimony,  and^ 
imtead  of  plenty,  entail  want  and  b^gary  on  his 
issue !  Indeed,  i£  we  examine,  we  ^all  And  gammg^ 
not  only  to  be,  as  a  serpent  in  itsdf,  but  attended  by 
a  troop  of  oth»  scorpions,  which  bite  and  sting  with 
equal  poison  and  vaiom.  By  gamii^,  we  lose  both 
our  time  and  treasure,  two  things  most  predous  to 
the  life  of  man.  Those  who  are  bewitohed  witii  M 
humour  for'  play,  cannot  be  quiet,  iK^thoilt  it ;  it  is  a 
nkdmsgemm^,  which  eggs  and  urges  them  on  to  thefar 
own  deMiuction.  He  who  is  a  lover  <^  play,  like  th0 
lover  of  an  harlot,  minds  that  so  mudi,  that  he 
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ncf^eets  <firery  iliiiig  die. :  Biifcineis,  fiiiBiiAi*  ittpnM^ 
reiy^dti,  a^  velatiM^  ai4  all  USA  aerade^  whm  <moe 
aknan  is  littJSfmk  jdHy.  Niglit k  bj flaming  t^i»B, 
tmad  to  dayt  «*A  di^  wdfn  ottC  with  the  pen 
if  wall8»  M  if  etellted  and  h  pruMwr  to  his  spofts; 
As  the  Rotaiinadklwith  drinic;  wediwilihp  we 
fkif  dowti  tbe  evaning  ttar,  taid  play  up  the  morning 
ftar :  the  sun  nay  trard  rottnd  the  world,  before 
one  room  can  b^  relinqiibh^  by  ob.  Skffdy,  A 
gtmesttr  can  nerer  expect  to  be  knowings  or  iq>^ 
pBonsd  fisr  either  his  own,  his  friend's,  or  his  oomitry't 
terviee.  Tbe  time  he  should  lay  out  fta  fitting  «f 
himsdf  fiHT  dkeie,  raits  wasti  At  this  braA  of  [day» 
by  whiidi  he  only  leams  how  to  decdVe  and  gkmlt 
1&o{igh»  however  Wcdl  skilled  in  this  art»  he  ecMMI 
to  be  deeei]red»  at  last.  If  he  do«8  Win,  it  wantdHs 
him  with  an  overplus,  and  pluikges  him  into  neW 
Ways  of  expense,  Whidi  birhig  on  habits  of  prodi* 
gality;  wid  Uieas^  deliver  bite  ovw  to  au  aged 
poverty^  Whatsoever  is  gotten  by  play  is,  tat  the 
BMst  part^  either  vainly  waited,  ^  but  borrowed 
to  he  lepaidi  wkh  iuterast  Gaming  Ited^  meti  into 
eXOMS,  whifdi  Wiliiout  it,  would  be  quite  avoided. 
J£  they  wki^  th^  spitfe  no  (kist,  and  hdtuEiate  in 
ifott  if  they  iMe^  they  must  be  at  it,  to  ke^  up 
their  gaUed  and  veoted  ^pkiU.  ^  In  both,  a  min  is 
exi^oaed  as  a  prey  to  rdoks  and  daws,  to  impudent 
and  indigesfe  ciitusactskrs  who  flatter,  sUck,  and  per* 
pMia%  pillage  from  Mm.  OamiT^isthemmewlddi^ 
oaxried  doie  Sa  dark  and  pmat4  trendiea,  thtougfa 
hcOlow  and  iiraoked  c«ver*s^  Uowir  u}!,  «t  tfu^  hU 
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fiirtime»  fiunify^  fiune,  and  wdflue.  Ceitelnljr  it 
cannot  be  the  j^asure  of  the  action,  that  so  strongly 
can  aidiant  men.  What  pfeasurecao  it  be^  out  of  a 
diad  box,  to  tumble  out  bones,  as  dead ;  to  see^  A 
^iiare  ran  round,  or  our  estate  pat  oto  a  lottery, 
to  try  whether  we  shall  h(dd  it  any  longer  or  no? 
Swely,  it  laurt  be  ooT«toueness,  aad  the  in<TffHhiate 
deaipe  t^  ^gain  which,  once  prevailing  over  us,  w« 
baconie  possessed  with  it,  and  are  carried  as  well 
to  the  grave  ai^  sepuldires  q£  the  dead,  ms  the  ditiaa 
of  the  firings  by  ^  gvUaiKe  of  this  evil  spirit  i 
cannot  conceive  how  it  can  consist  with  a  nobla 
mibd,  to  play  ekher.  nntdi  or  deeply.  It  Jceeps  • 
man  from  better  employnient;  and  ahdcs  him  into 
less,  than  he  is*  If  be  wins,  he  knows  not  whether 
his  adverMfy  can  qMCre,  what  he  has  wosi  Jcom  him. 
H  be  camio^  a  generous  ndad  would  scorn  to  take 
ftwa  another,  what  he  wants  himself,  and  hates  to 
nmke  ano^er  sufiSit  mevdy  fsr  his  sake*  If  he  can 
s^m  st>  he  will  yet  disdain  to  be  siq^qplied  by  the 
bounty  orhitti,  who  is  Ids  equal  or  superior*  If  he 
himself  loses,  and  cannot  tMotd  to  do  so»  it  diewa 
him  to  be  unwise  to  pat  himsdf  in  that  litinttien, 
fibr  te^re  will  and  feMnnoari  and  not  honeM«  lor  he 
ii^jures  ail  about  hka.  He  who  plays  Ibr  mora  than 
he  can.  aftssrd,  stakes  his  heart  and  patrimony,  Vd 
peaoe,  his  independenee^  the  wife  of  his  boioaii  and 
Urn  childr^;  even  the  eaith  he-  holds,  flests  ftoih 
him,  in  tUs  ebUng  tide.  Be  he  itch  or  |Kmv  he 
cannot  play  his  own«  He  holds  not  w«ai^,  to 
waste  it  thus,  in  wantomiessw    Bsaidai  a  imb%  Tela*' 
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tloni,  the  cmnmonwealth  and  poor,  hate  some  share 

due  to  them ;  and  he  csinnot  but  ackndwledge,  he 

might  haire  employed  it  better.    It  gains  him  neither 

honour  nor  thanks,  but  tuider  the  other^s  cbak^ 

perhaps,  18  kaighfid  at:  and  he  who  has  observed,  what 

heats,  what  fears,  what  distempers  aiid  disorders, 

what  madness  and  vexations,  a  cross-hand  plunges 

some  men  into,  will  never  hazard  his  own  peace 

of  mind,  with  bidding  bjr  play  &}v  such  finenaies»  such 

bedlam^ts  and  distortions  of  the  whole  frame  of  inan, 

sometimes  never  leaving  him,  till  they  drive  him 

to  despair  and  to  a  halter*    What  is  it  provokes  to 

anger,  like  it?  And  anger  ushers  in,  black  oaths, 

prodigious  curses,  sensekss  imprecatiims,  horrid  ngt, 

and  blacker  blasphemy;    with    quarrels,    ii\}ories» 

rejnroadies,  wounds,  and  death  *r-*and»  (which  is  not 

the  meanest  of  the  ills,  attending  gaming,)  he  that  is 

addicted  to  play  and  loves  it,  is  ^  limed  by  custom 

to^it,  tikat  if  he  would  stir  his  wings  to  fly  away,  he 

cannot     Plato,  therefore,  was  in  the  r%ht,  when  he 

diarply  reproved  the  boy  he  folund  at  play.    The  boy 

told  him,  he  wondered  how  he  couhl  be  so  angry  fbr 

so  small  a  matter :  Plato  reftted,  that  cuatoni  was  no 

sniall  mtftter.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied*  that 

labours  and  tiares  are  entitled  to  their  lecrcations. 

Though  Meomias  olgedAd  ;i!o  Cato's  ni|^y  play 

and  jollity  t  yet  Cicero  ^caaed  it»  on  luxx)unt  of 

his  perpetual  daily  toA  fbr  the  public.    But  we  mutt 

beware,  lest  we  make  a  trade  of  sport ;  axid  never  to 

play  ibr  more,  thah  we  can  lose  with  content^  and 

wiUiottt  iqjnry  to  ourselves  or  othem. 
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prayer  most  needful  in  the  morning. 

T^HEEE  is  DO  doubt  that  prayer  is  needful^  daily^ 
ever  profitaUe,  and  at  all  times  commendable*  If  it 
be  for  ourselves  alone,  it  is  necessary :  and  when  it  is 
for  others,  it  is  charitsJ^le.  At  night,  it  is  our  cover- 
11^;  in  the  morning,  it  is  our  armour;  so,  at  all  times, 
it  defends  us  from  the  malice  of  Satan  and  our  own 
betrayings,  the  unequal  weather  which  the  world 
assaults  us  with,  and  preserves  us,  in  the  favour  and 
esteem  of  Heaven.  We  are  dependents  upon  the 
oourty  while  we  are  but  petitioners  there :  so^  till  we 
be  denied  and  dismissed,  we  have  the  protection  there- 
of; which  is  certainly  a  privilege  that  a  stranger  can- 
not claim.  And  though  prayer  should  be  the  key  of 
the  day,  and  the  lock  of  the  night;  yet  I  hold  it  of 
the  two,  more  needful  in  the  morning,  than  when,  in 
the  evening,  we  commit  ourselves  to  r^)ose.  It  is 
true,  we  have  enough  to  induce  us  to  it,  then;  the  day 
could  not  but  present  us  with  something  either  wor- 
thy our  than^  or  that  needed  our  beseechings  and 
pardon,  for  removii^  or  continuing  something :  and 
thou^  we  be  immured  within  walls,  and  in  darkness, 
we  are  not  so  exempted  from  perils,  but  that,  without 
God's  assistance,  we  are  left  a  prey  to  all  that  is  at 
enmity  with  man.  Besides,  sleep  is  the  image  or 
diadow  €£  death :  and  when  the  shadow  is  so  near, 
the  substance  cannot  be  far  temote«  The  dying 
Goigias,  being  in  a  slumber,  and  asked  by  a  friend 
how  he  did?  answered,  pretty  weU;  only  sleep  is  re- 
commending me  i^>  to  his  brother.     Some,  we  know, 

A  A 
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in  health,  have  gone  to  rest  eternal;  and  without  think- 
ing of  the  other  world,  have  taken  their  leave  of  this, 
not  knowing  themselves  that  thej  wei^  on  their  waj, 
till  they  had  folly  dispatobed  thehr  joymey .  Bnt,  not* 
withstanding  all  this,  a  man  at  rtst  in  his  diamber 
(Hke  a  sheep  itnpenned  in  the  feld)  is  subject  only  to 
unusual  events,  and  such  as  rarely  happen.  Danger 
seems  shut  out  finom  him.  We  are  secured  from  the 
injury  of  the  dements,  and  guards  with  a  fence  of 
iron,  against  the  force  of  such  as  would  iilvade  m. 
We  are  removed  from  the  world's  bustle,  and  die 
crowd  •f  occasions  which  every  where  justle  against 
us,  as  we  walk  abroad.  The  ^p  is  sc^r  in  the  bay 
or  harbour,  than  when  tossed  and  beaten  in  the  boH* 
ing  oceaUi  tletiredness  is  mcnre  safe  than  buiineBS^ 
We  are  withdrawn,  when  the  veil  of  night  and  rest 
enwraps  us  in  their  dark  and  silent  cabinet  But 
with  the  sun,  we  disclose  ourselves,  and  are  disco- 
vered to  our  prying  enemies :  we  go  abroad  to  meet> 
what  at  home  does  not  look  after  us.  We  are  m  the 
day,  as  if  travelling  through  a  wilderness,  where  there 
are  wild  and  savage  creatures,  as  well  as  tamer  etoi-- 
mals ;  the  air,  the  fire,  the  e^th,  and  water,  Are  all 
more  apt  to  wound  us',  the  frays,  tte  tmns,  the 
incitements,  the  oj^rtunities,  the  occa^ons  of  offeno^ 
the  lures  and  temptings  from  abroad,  and  the  htm^ 
nesses  and  accidents  of  life,  deny  us  any  safety,  bA 
what  we  have  ftom  the  favour  of  proteddng  Profl*- 
dence.  Be^des,  prayer  satictifies  all  our  ^taHsoa. 
When  the  mind  in  the  morning  opens  to  G«od,  as  the 
•eye  to  the  sun's  dew  light,  by  <^  radlMce  ttf  tite 
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^j.  He  is  Jistad  in  God'3  serrice  and  prcytQCtion, 
wh0  makes  it  Ips  fir^  work  to  be  enralled  by  pr^eib 
ui4er  the  standard  of  the  Ahn^hty.  It  was  surely 
hence^  that  the  custom  aroee  of  ChristiaBs  crossipg 
themselves^  at  their  entering  upon  business*  All 
thriving  states  have  ever  sought  the  gods,  in  their  first 
infancy^  The  morning  to  the  day,  is  as  yoiith  to  th^ 
Kfe  of  a  man ;  if  thal^  be  well  seasoned,  it  is  likely  that 
Ms  age  may  answer  it,  andbe  pn^pressivein  the  path 
pf  virtue.  To  live  well  every  day,  is  the  greatest 
and  mo9t  important  business  of  man ;  and  bdngunh 
llble  fcNT  it»  of  hiipself  alon<^  he  needs  the  more,  to  gain 
IMvme  assistance*  On  works  of  moment,  even  the 
heathen  nevar  ventured,  without  their  sed^ing  first 
4uch  duties  as  tb^  beljeved  might  help  them ; — 


Nothing's  weD  done. 


But  wkat  f^  first  is  vith  the  gods  begun. 

He  carries  an  assistant  angd  with  him  for  his  hdp, 
who  begs  his  benediction  from  above ;  and,  without 
it,  he  is  lame  and  unarmed.  We  do  not  find  that 
Saul's  devotion  ever  was  superlative;  yet,  he  was 
troubled  for  fear  the  Philistines  should  cateh  him, 
before  he  had  said  his  prayers ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  IS. 


TO  BEWARE  OF  BEING  SURPRISED. 

JlJe  who  thinks  not  of  a  business,  and  is  on  the  sud- 
4^  qEilled  upon,  is,  a#  if  1^  weie  asleep,  and  at  firpit 
w^lgqg  storts,  but  knows  not  wheare,  nor  with  whop, 
Jbf  is.    lie  is  a  wise  man,  who  is  not  caught  by  thp 
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suddenness  of  unlooked-for  accidents.  like  darted 
fights  whidi  swifUy  break  upon  us,  they  blind  our 
weakened  sight,  and,  at  best,  they  leave  us  but  to 
chance,  whether  we  shall  come  off  with  glory  or  with 
shame.  As  a  fired  petard  when  the  city  is  walled 
about,  this  gives  an  entrance  through  the  shattered 
gates.  When  Phryne  knew  not  how  to  obtain  the 
best  performance  of  Praxiteles,  which  he,  when  in 
love,  had  promised  her,  she  sent  a  person  out  of  breath 
to  tell  him,  that  a  sudden  fire  had  almost  consumed 
his  house ;  on  which  he  instantly  cried  out.  Is  Cupid 
and  the  Satyr  saved?  by  which,  she  knew  that  was 
the  best  piece  in  his  collection,  and  then  told  him,  aU 
was  well,  but  that  Cupid  and  the  Satyr  was  her^s. 
We  see,  that  love  which  is  kindled  at  first  sight,  has 
often  an  eager  fierceness  with  it,  beyond  that  which 
is  leisurely  produced  by  time  and  conversation.  Lights 
ning  melts  the  sword,  which  is  proof  against  all  the 
strokes  it  could  receive  upon  the  anvil.  Surely  Job 
considered  how  apt  he  was  to  be  surprised,  when  he 
made  a  covenant  with  his  eyes  against  beauty ;  for 
the  want  of  which,  David  was  caught  by  accidentally 
seeing  Bathsheba  bathe  at  a  distance.  It  is  often  the 
booty,  that  makes  the  un-intending  thief;. for  that, 
first  steals  the  man,  before  the  man  steals  it.  Op- 
portunity creates  a  sinner;  at  least,  it  calls  him  into 
action,  and  like  the  warming  sun,  invites  the  sleep- 
ing serpent  from  his  hole.  We  are  like  flax  which 
is  dressed,  and  dried,  and  combed ;  if  the  least  spaik 
faUs  upon  us,  we  are  sure  to  bum.  And  though 
the  Pelagians  of  old,  would  understand  our  praying 
against  temptation  to  be  no  more  than  a  desire  to  be 
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protected  from  the  accidents  and  chances  of  human 

life ;  yet,  doubtless,  our  Saviour  knowing  the  prone- 

ness  of  our  nature  to  sin,  and  how  easily  we  were  to 

be  suipriaed,  and  how  hardly  we  could  escape^  if  once 

temptations  did  but  glance  upon  us,  taught  us  to  pray, 

tb4a  we  might  not  came  into  temptation^  lest  by  it,  we 

should  be  otanxime  and  perish.     It  is  one  of  the 

weightiest,  and  most  material  parts  of  prudence,  to 

prepare  and  arm  ourselves  to  encounter  accidents. 

Wit,  as  well  as  wisdom,  is  required  for  this  business; 

for^  a  man  surprised,  is  even  in  reason  more  than  half 

beaten,  being  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  from  which 

he  has  no  way  to  extricate  himself,  but  by  the  dex- 

terousness  of  his  ingenuity.     It  is  a  fright  which 

shrinks  the  soul  into  a  comer,  out  of  which,  it  dares 

not  peep  to  look  abroad  for  help ;  so,  instead  of  a 

ranedy,  it  runs  to  despair.    Had  not  the  richness  of 

the  Babylonish  garment^  and  the  wei^ty  wedge  of 

gold  tempted  the  indining  Achan,  he  had  not  been 

seduced  to  trouble  Israel.    It  was  Dinah's  itch  to  see 

new  fasftiions,  that  exposed  her  to  seduction.    To 

avmd  occasions,  and  to  be  above  accidents,  is  one  oi 

the  greatest  masteries  of  man.    How  like  a  naked 

beggar,  we  see  the  weak  soul  skip  under  the  lash  of 

every  sudden  disaster ;  while  the  magnanimous  and 

composed  mind,  by  preparing  and  fbrethinking,  meets 

nothing  new  to  bring  him  to  amazement!   He  who 

fwesees  an  inconvenience,  diough  he  cannot  always 

avoid  it,  yet  he  may  be  able  to  bear  it  the  better. 

The  edge  oi  an  evil  is  abated,  if  we  but  see  the  bow 

tliat  is  bent  against  us. 
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O**   iMttloVtNG   bY  GOOD   EJtAMPLES. 

Ii"  18  for  the  interest  dP  eveiy  tahh  t6  te  hnn^ 
Tberfe  may  isconetimes  be  t^tnptdtkms  to  be  vMliidrwifli; 
but,  all  cards  i^ast  up,  We  shafl  find  it  <iie  gtehUxl 
ease,  the  higher  pit^,  the  best  ple^mn^,  the  gt«M- 
eist  saiety,  and  the  n^est  fame,  t^  hold  Ihst  ^Hr 
integrity ;  whidi  in  all  trials,  will  be  our  prMectiM. 
And  though  in  the  march  of  human  Ife,  a  men  Mndl 
isometimes  me^  With  e^ifemples  of  thriting  ^♦fce,  «nd 
occasions  to  invite  him,  foi*  a  deeming  adtvtnMge,  tb 
'dose  Wi<h  unhandsome  pi'actices!  ytt,  etery  man 
^mght  so  to  impit)ve  his  progre^  in  what  b  juM  i^nd 
ri^  as  to  be  able  to  discen  the  fiMid  and  fti^Md 
^le^lsuie  of  evil  deeds,  and  to  choose  and  ft>HoW  whM; 
is  good  tod  wamiMaUe.  If  any  man  shall  objeei, 
^that  the  World  has  fkr  more  bad  than  good  hi  it,  M> 
,  that  the  gbod  man  shdi  be  sure  to  be  overpowered  B^ 
ihe  Wicked ;  the  case  is  long  since  reiM*ved  1^  AtHM^ 
thene^,-^Tkat  ^  is  better  wUk  ajho  g&^  men,  * 
jfight  against  an  army  of  bad^  than  m^  mMnm 
and  ^koah  tyfbad  men,  id  khve  ajkm  good  mm  Jit 
tfur  enemies.  And  surely,  iM^  it  was  Which  miieii 
up  David  to  tibat  bravery  of  spirit  which  madeUtH 
declare.  That  though  an  host  were  pHt^d  itg^tinM 
Mm,  yet  shouM  not  kh  heitrthe  ^ftuM.  H«  ttuft  te 
entirely  and  genuinely  hoAeM,  fis  the  figme  and  Ms- 
presentation  of  t^e  t)<^,  Whidi  w9likfrwdowtl% 
protection  upon  it,  againk  Idl  the  injuries^  titoie 
who  shall  dare  to  abuse  it.    flifc  tiHys  x^T  %leav^*d« 
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more  perpendknilarlj  strike  upon  the  mteds  of  such» 
wliereby  thej  have  holh  assimilation  to  God,  propen- 
mtj  to  good,  and  defence  against  injury.  Besides, 
faoneity  not  only  obliges  men  not  to  do  wrong,  but 
to  make  amends,  if  wrong  be  done ;  and  to  refuse  a 
benefit  to  oneself  if  in  the  least,  it  be  a  detriment  to 
another.  Thus,  if  I  find  a  treasure,  and  know  not 
him  that  lo^  it,  I  owe  my  endeavour  to  search  and 
find  him  out,  that  it  may  be  agam  restored.  It  is 
traly  said  by  St.  Augustin,  Quod  inveni^i  ^  nan. 
reddidisH,  rapuisti:  He  steals  the  tlnng  he  finds, 
who  labours  not  to  restore  it. 

And  ahluwgh  no  man  is  allowed  to  swerve  fix)m 
what  is  honest,  yet,  some  men  are  unda*  greater  pbli- 
gatioB  to  be  so,  than  others.  Such  are  those  who 
have  tasted  of  higher  dispensations,  have  been  more, 
detemd  fay  judgments,  more  gained  on  by  mercies, 
m  are  endowed  with  getter  knowledge,  whereby  they 
mderstaad  better  than  others,  how  to  act. 

There  are  also  some  who  have  more  reason  to  be 
lionest  than  others,  as  having  found  dealings  from 
^hers,  wUich,  like  fire  lm>ugfat  nearer,  warms  their 
conscience  more;  and  not  only  would  be  evidence 
and  conviction  against  them,  if  they  did  wrong,  but 
jdrs  them  up  to  do  right.  And  truly,  I  shall  not 
blush  to  teU  my  reader,  that,  in  the  number  g£  these, 
I  look  upon  myself  as  concerned.  I^ould  I  fail  of 
being  hoiiest,  when  advanti^  should  be  in  my  hand, 
I  dioubi  not  only  be  uptmdded  but  condemned,  by 
two  especial  passages  which  happened  to  myself; 
wfaidi  fbr  ikeit  Mrity  may  beget  my  pardon,  if  here 
I  mdoe  them  kaown.    (kie  was : — 


:^ 
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.  An  unknown  porter  brought  to  me,  at  my  tedgingf 
a  box  sealed  up,  and  on  the  outside  directed  to  m79d£ 
I  inquired  from  whom  he  had  it?  He  told  me,  a 
gentleman  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  whose 
name  or  residence  he  knew  not,  gave  it  him  in  the 
street,  and  gave  him  sixpence  to  deliver  it  safely; 
which  now  he  had'  done,  and  having  dischaif^ed  his 
part,  he  could  give  me  no  further  account.  I  opened 
the  box,  and  the  first  .thing  I  met  with,  was  a  note 
written  in  a  hand  I  knew  not,  without  any  name 
subscribed,  in  these  words : — 

Mr.  Owen  Feltham ;  It  wm  my  hap,  m  ^ome  deal- 
ing with  f/ou,  to  wrong  you  of  five  pounds ;  which  I 
do  now  repay  double,  humbly  intreating  you  to  jbr^ 
give  me  that  great  wrong,  and  to  pray  the  Lard  to 
Jbrgpoe  me  this,  and  the  rest  of  my  sins. 

And  under  this  note,  folded  in  another  paper  in 
the  same  box,  were  ten  twenty-shilling-pieces  in  gold. 
I  cannot  call  to  mind,  thai  I  was  ever  wroi^ed  of  sudh 
a  sum  as  five  pounds,  in  any  kind  c^  dealing ;  nor  to 
this  hour,  can  I  so  much  as  guess  at  the  person  fifoA 
whom  the  money  came.  But  I  believe,  he  sent  it  to 
disburthen  his  conscience ;  and  surely,  if  I  knew  him, 
1  should  return  him  an  esteem  suitable  to  the  merit 
of  so  pious  an  action.  And  since  he  would  not  let-  me 
know  his  name,  to  value  him  as  he  deserved,  I  liave 
presumed  to  recite  the  thing  here,  that  others,  from 
the  sense  of  it,  may  learn  to  be  honest ;  and  himself, 
reap  the  benefit,  that  may  happen  by  so  good  an 
example. 

This  perhaps  might  be  from  some  one,  who  not 
only  professed,  but  practised  piety,  and  the  rules  of 
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honest  living.— And  though  I  could  not  expect  so 
much  should  be. founds  among  those  that  pretaad 
not  so  much  to  religion ;  yet,  to  shew,  that  even  in 
looser  callings,  and  as  well  now,  as  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  some,  reckoned  among  puUicans  and  sinners, 
may  go  to  Heaven,  before  the  cf4;)tious  and  the  critical 
censorist  (if  we  judge  by  exterior  demeanour,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  thatis  given  us) ;  I  shall  b^  leave  to 
give  my  reader  my  second  story,  which  is  as  follows : — 
Goii^  with  some  gentlewomen  to  a  play  at  Sali&. 
bury  Court,  I  cast,  as  I  thought,  into  the  woman's 
box,  whp  sat  at  the  door  to  receive  the  pay,  so  many 
shillings,  as  we  were  persons  in  number;  so  we  passed 
on,  and  sat  out  the  play.  Returning  out  the  same 
way,  the  woman  who  held  the  box,  as  we  went  in, 
was  there  again,  as  we  went  out*  Neither  I,  nor  any 
of  my  company  knew  her,  nor  she  us ;  but,  as  she  had 
observed  us  going  in,  she  addressed  me,  saying,  Sir^ 
da  yofn  remember  what  money  you  gave  me  when 
you  went  in  ? — Sure  (said  I)  as  I  take  it,  I  gave  you 
twelve-pence  a  piece  for  myself  and  these  qf  my 
company. — Aye,  sir,  (replied  she,)  that  you  did,  and 
something  more  ^  for  here  is  an  eleven^hilling-piece 
of  gold  which  you  gave  me,  instead  of  a  shilling:  and 
if  you  please  to  give  me  twelve-pence  for  it,  it  is  as 
much  as  lean  demand.  Here  the  woman  might  have 
made,  though  a  little,  yet  a  secure  prize,  if  she  had  been 
so  minded. — ^But,  as  many  do  probably  conjecture, 
tiiat  Zaccheus,  who  made  restitution  to  the  shame  of 
the  obdurate  Jews,  was  aGentile  as  well  as  a  publican : 
^  this,  from  one  of  acallingin  disrepute  and  susped;ed. 
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may  not  oitlf  ingtnict  the  more  precise  of  gatb,  and 
Ibrm  of  honestjr;  but  shew  us  that,  in  any  vocation, 
a  man  may  take  occasion  to  be  just  and  (aitfafol.  And 
let  no  man  wionder,  if  a  person  thus  deidt  with,  and 
lessoned  into  his  duty  by  the  practice  of  others  to 
Ittm,  joined  to  his  other  obligations  to  goodness,  be 
hereby  prevailed  upon  to  a  greater  care  of  his  own 
uprightness  and  integrity,  than  perhaps,  without 
finding  these,  be  might  have  been.  I  hare  not 
ihe  vanity  to  9ay«  dunt  these  passages  have  rendered 
ne  better :  bat  i  am  not  ashamed  to  oonfiess,  that 
i  faarve  sonetiafies  remembered  then  with  profit. 
Sure  I  am,  they  oi^ht  oot  to  kise  their  infiimioe, 
nor  to  pass  unheeded*  He  who  means  to  be  a  good 
toner,  will  be  sure  to  <k*aw  afber  the  aaost  excdlent 
copies,  aad  guide  every  stroke  of  his  p^cS,  by  the 
better  pattern  that  he  lays  before  him :  so,  he  who 
desires  that  <te  tMe  of  his  liiii  may  he  ftor,  wlH 
i»  careftil  to  piopose  the  best  e^com^es ;  and  wffl 
never  be  content,  till  he  equals,  of  excds  them. 


OP   HATRED. 

jThere  is  a  dvil  hatred^  when  men  in  geneeal 
4etest  wbatooew  is  viee.  The  Propl^  Dmd 
speaking  ^  the  wicked,  lag^  H£  hmted  ikem  mtk 
a  perfect  haired;  to  shew  us,  that  batjeed  is  then 
perfect,  when  tike  i^&sA  is  only  sin ;  for  tme  ouf^t 
not  es  «  c^ttuTC,  tg  hi^  any  thing  that  find  hdlii 
^made.    All  tbit  he  finamod  jsas  gsod,  mrraitntlr 
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good,  and  merited  both  lavt  and  odinkatioD.  Bift 
flin  and  vice,  being  tiiii^gs  that  God  never  i^pealed, 
we  ought  to  dimndon  and  abhor  tiiem,  as  bang 
derogatory  to  his  glory  and  wisddm,  and  destraetive 
to  the  being  of  that  which  he  was  pleased  to  mate 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  free  will  and  fdeamre. 
So  far  hatred  is  good.  But  (^  hate,  as  a  vice,  either 
in  oursdves  towards  others,  or  from  others  to  us, 
tiiere  is  reason  to  be  careAil,  that,  even  with  footfti 
hands,  we  thrust  them  both  away.  Hatred  in 
Mirsdves  against  others,  is  but  p^fpetuated  and 
longJived  anger,  whic^  ought  neter  to  la^  longei^ 
flmn  tiie  declining  sun ;  but  cc^tinued,  like  heady 
Ivine,  ft  intoxicates  the  brain  and  senses.  He  that 
nourirfies  hate  in  hitnself,  against  any  oth^  pcarson 
whatsoever,  sows  weeds  in  his  own  gaiden,  that  wfll 
<pnekly  choke  those  flowers,  <hat  dse  he  might  tedre 
{Measure  in.  At  first,  it  does  but  simmer,  yet  time 
wiB  b^  it  up  to  b^ht  md  rage; — as  pismires 
towards  AiigUst,  though  they  Sd  but  creep  betiiM^, 
yet  now  they  wfll  begin  to  fly.  The  b^inmng  fof 
the  most  part,  4s  but  mean  and  poor ;  yet,  it  is  fee 
from  a  shaving,  that  can  soisMimes  eai£ly  bum  whole 
dties  to  dnders.  The  &ttds  ctfftimiBes,  bubbled  up 
at  fi^t  from  ttttib  weepii^  vptingB,  €hat  any  chiM 
with  ease  might  ttsmpLe  over,  fiiat  diewed  all  dear, 
and  ite^ned  to  tell  nodio^er :  but  galSi^ing,  as  thi^ 
creep  otad  curl  about,  they  rise  to  rivers,  past  our 
fbrding  m^er.  Timon,  who  at  first  allowed  himsdf 
to  hate  but  onty  bad,  grew  at  last,  to  hate  whatever 
he&ufid  was  nsii.    Ho  ttum  drendMd  in  hate,  can 
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[ffCRnise  to  himaelf  the  Gandidness  of  an  upriglit 
|adge ;  his  hate  will  partialize  his  opinioD.  He  that 
ia  known  to  hate  a  man^  shall  never  be  believed  in 
speaking  of  him :  no^  in  neither  truth,  nor  £Edsehood. 
If  he  speak  well,  he  shall  be  thought  to  dissemble ; 
if  ill,  it  will  be  taken  as  from  malice,  and  the 
prejudice  that  he  is  biassed  with ;  so,  while  he  carries 
the  heart  of  a  murderer,  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  the 
&te  of  a  liar ; — ^not  to  be  believed,  though  he  speaks 
what  is  true 

And  though  this  in  ourselves,  be  fisitally  etumgh 
destructive,  y^t«  it  is  much  more  dangerous,  when  it 
flies  upon  us,  from  others.  A  wise  man  will  be 
wary  of  purchasing  the  hate  of  any.  Those  which 
prudence  might  make  his  guard,  as  Cadmus' 
teeth,  he  sows  into  serpents,  that  lie  in  wait  to  stingp 
Against  the  hatred  of  a  multitude  there  is  no  fence» 
but,  what  must  come  by  miracle.  Nor  wealth,  nor 
wit,  nor  bands  of  armed  men^  can  keep  them  safie^ 
that  have  made  themsdves  the  hate  of  an  enraged 
multitude.  It  is  diunder,  lightnings,  stcnrm  and 
hail,  together.  How  many  Imperial  heads  did  the 
Roman  populace  tread  upon  ?  Let  no  man  di^t  the 
scorns  and  hate  of  the  peqde.  When  it  is  uiajua^  it 
is  a  wolf;  but,  when  it  is  just,  a  dragon.  Thou^ 
the  tyrant  seated  hi^^,  thinks  he  may  contemn  th^ 
malice:  yet,  he  may  remember,  they  have  many 
hands,  while  he  hath  one  neck  only.  If  he,  beiqg 
single,  be  dangerous  to  many;  those  many,  will 
to  him  alone  be  dai^;erous  in  their  hate.  The 
sands  of  Africa,  though  they  be  but  ban?n  dust^and 
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fightness ;  yet,  angered  by  the  winds,  they  bury  . 
both  the  horse  and  traveller  alive.  With  any 
weapon  that  comes  next,  it  can  both  fight  and  kill. 
Quern  quisle  ocUt,  permse  ewpetit;  hi9  hated 
tnemy  he  expects  shoidd  perish*  And  when  ht 
hath  ncdther  weaMi  nor  strength,  he  watches  occa^n> 
and  attends  both  time  and  fottune.  There  are  four 
things  that  more  particularly  generate  hate, — ^pride, 
dovetousness,  perfidiousness,  and  ooielty. 

The  proud  man  is  the  subject  of  contempt.    And 

it  is  no  wonder  to  find  man  against  him,  when  we 

find  upon  record,  that  God  doth  resist  him.     Pride 

is  the  eldest  of  the  seven  deadly  sins:  and  because, 

that  would  domineer  ova*  all,  it  is  just,  that  aU 

should  seek  to  pull  it  down.     If  it  cast  angds  out 

of  heaven,  £K)m  earth,  it  well  may  throw  ofiending 

man.    The  proud  man  would  have  us  believe  him  to 

be  a  God ;  he  would  rule  all^he  would  be  thou^t  to 

excel  all:   he  Would  be  papal  and  infaMble,  when 

others  know  him  to  be  short  of  a  man,  a  bond-man 

to  some  pitiftd  lust,  and  quite  misled  and  erring. 

And  it  is  for  this,  that  though  some  out  of  fear,  or 

interest,  may  bow  to  him  ;  yet,  the  generous  and  wise 

most  abhor  to  have  him  for  their  ruler,  that  cannot 

rule  himself:    usually,  though  he  be  high,  he  is 

barren,     like  Mount  Gilboa,  he  has  neither  dew 

nor  rain*     As   to   Sganus'  goddess,  fortune,   we 

ofier  incense  and  perfumes,  till  we  find  she  turns 

away,  and  then  (as  he)  we  kick  her,  and  break 

ber  to  pieces*     Even  heaven,  to  proud  ones,  does 

deny  its  influence.    Lei  iu>  man  therefore  think 
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lo  0et  to  heavm  and  ttebiMty  by  that»  with  wUdk 
^»  adgidfl  there^  could  not  be  pemitted  to  stay. 

Secondly,  covetoiwsesi.  Tim  is  s^  greedy  te 
catch  at  aU,  that  it  pulls  even  hate  along.  A 
fOrdidness  m  dei^rei  to  it»  that  disdain  and  soon 
attMds  it  It  is  the  inlet  of  thoae  siaa^  that  grate 
and  scratdi  *nd  gall  (  thdfts,  rapes,  and  founders, 
peoiiries^  and  oppramve  murders ;  and  makes  a  man- 
not  only  a  tUef,  but  a  gaoler  too :  for,  whatever  the 
i^vetoos  oatches,  he  ksqis  U  up  a  prisoner ;  so  that 
niith^  himself  wifi*  nor  any  other  can,  make  use  ef 
it  Hatred  is  as  properly  due  to  the  covetous,  as 
affwtkm  to  the  bountifiid.  The  enjoyment  of  pm- 
li^rty,  is  that  which  presoves  men  in  peace;  but, 
he  Aat  rqitines  upon  Hmt^  as  a  robber,  shall  ^id 
fiwords  and  staves  taken  up  agw)st  him  to  defend  H. 
Septimiiis  Sevarus  had  not  ventured  to  anarch  to 
Home,  in  qwst  oi  the  empu^  tf  he  had  nM  known 
hid  sohKtw  all  paid;  and  Julianus  was  hated  of  the 
peopk  fior  his  covetousness*  Marcus  Crassus  being 
a  Roman  genetal,  had  nevier  been  used  so  hardly  fagr 
the  Pattiiiaas,  as  to  have  mdted  gold  poured  down 
his  throat,  if  his  axrarice  and  rapine,  turning  the 
public  OBlmmities  to  his  private  benefit,  had  not  made 
himhatied. 

JhamidtMi  qHUwivm  rafuit  Nero,  WMnHhus  Mmtum 
KrfTffifits  nee  amet  i/menfum^  m^e  awuiur  0b  ulh. 

GcM  tnsne  thn  mookiUiDt^  cr  tbsn  Nero  smM, 
Caa  never  make  bisa  pleasing,  or  well  pleased^ 

A  tfainl  smd  mdn  praourer  of  hate,  is  fataefaDod 
ioiiparfidiananeaB:  it  is  the  highest  ^obeat  in  huaa- 
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toAj.    A  deeerr^d  trait  asaspcrates  itffedkbn  into 
an  en&ny,  aad  canods  att  tke  bonds  of  nature. 
When  we  prosecute  a  deceiver  and  a  wkiaMt  of 
fidth,  we  undertake  the  cause  of  all  mankind ;  ibt 
every  one  is  catacenied,  that  a  traitor  and  an  m^ 
pofltor  be  banished  out  of  die  world;  for,  he  that  pre^ 
meditatelj  coeens  one,  dew  not  cdcem  aH,  only 
because  he  cannot    And,  when  a  man  grows  mice 
to  be  noted  for  a  person  of  fobehood,  and  a  jug§pLer» 
every  man  will  avoid  hun,  as  a  trap  that  is  set  imljr 
to  give  wounds  and  death ;  as  with  a  jadish  hcn^ 
it  we  will  be  sa&>  we  must  be  sure  iM>t  to  comift 
wi&in  the  reach  of  his  heeb :  n^o  is  it  that  will 
not  hate  Urn,  with  trhom  it  is  not  safe  to  live  ?  If  A 
man  foe  once  a  fetac,  he  owes  his  preservation  to  bii 
craft,  but  nothing  to  the  good  will  of  fab  neigfahomsu 
He  comes  then  to  be  in  the  caialogile  of  those  that 
PfttJtx  Ramus  speaks  o&  QmOam  wrsiMiir  in  dolig^ 
et  ets  quatibet  aehersaiUmr.    Every  thing  b  enemy 
to  him,  tiiat  b  deceitfiiL    Pausanias  was. but  Sttfr* 
pected  of  betraying  Lysander  in  the  battk :  and  the 
people  wionkl  not  rest,  tiM  he  was  baaisfaed  &om 
among  them.    Deceit  b  a  thief  in  the  ni^t,  whsoh 
steab  upon  us  m  die  daik,  when  we  think  ouraelvek 
secure,  aad  am  not  «ware  of  eidier  hb  way  or  fab 
time,  which  noakes  ns  deep  as  it  w^s,  in  armenr 
guarded  aboM  with  bars  against  him,  and  with 
mast&BTs  to  destroy  knn. 

The  n^ot  nonaler  thnlt  cbBs  tip  bMe  igsinst  us,  b 
cruelty;  which  is.ansr  nshered  on  witfa  eeverityattd 
rigour.    Man  b  a  frail  thiqg,  and  should  he  be  fait 
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to  eiqiiate  every  offence,  with  the  extr^nity  of 
punishment,  he  mutt  have  many  lives,  or  else  have 
his  torments  endless.     We  expect  a  father's  pardon, 
and  know  the  gods  do  not  always  punish  to  the 
height.    He  that  hath  not  mercy  to  mitigate  cor- 
rection, excludes  himself  from  favour,  whoa  he  fuls. 
To  be  always  strict  and  scrupulous,  presently  descends 
a  man  into  cruelty,  which  makes  him,  as  a  wild 
beast,  shunned.   He  that  cannot  kill  him,  will  avoid 
him,  if  he  can :  it  is  not  in  nature,  that  he  should  evar 
be  loved.    It  is  with  cruelty,  as  it  is  with  choler.    It 
is  kindled  by  meeting  with  its  like ;   as  flints  that 
knock  tc^ther,  fire  flies  from  both.     No  man  can 
love  his  tormentor,  or  him  that  would  destroy  hk 
being.    Ferina  Uta  rabies  est^  sanguine  gaudere  ei 
pulnerihusy  et  algecto  hamine,  in  eyheetre  animal 
transire.    That  rage  is  wholly  bestial  that  smacks 
the  lips  with  blood  and  Ueeding  wounds,  and  casting 
Qff  humanity,  passes  into  fierce  and  savage.     N^o, 
CaUgula,  Yitelliusy  and  many  more,  afford  us  sad 
examines  of  the  end  of  cruelty :  and  above  all,  the 
unfortunate  Andrcmicus,  who  met  with  more  by  the 
torrent  of  a  popular  hate,  than  one  would  think 
humanity  could  either  suffer  or  invent:  all  things 
that  men  met  with,  were  instruments  of  fiiry,  and 
every  boy  and  girl  became  an  executibner. 

To  prevent  the  hate  of  others,  is  not  to  love  our* 
selves  too  much.  He  that  does  so,  becomes  un* 
rivaUedin  affection,  and  at  last  does  love  alone^  what 
all  men  else,  do  hate.  The  best  is,  rather  to  pass 
liver  trivials,  than  be  angry  at  punctilios.     He  that 
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minds  his  own  with  moderation^  and  but  seldom 
intntdes  on  the  concenmients  of  others,  shall  surely 
finds  less  cause  to  hate,  or  to  be  hated ;  and  may  at 
last  come  to  live  like  the  Adonis  of  the  sea,  that 
.£lian  speaks  of,  in  perfect  tranquillity  among  all  the 
rapacious  fishes  of  the  ocean. 


OP    HARDNESS    OP   HEART. 

A  HIS  is  not  so  much  when  a  man  is  careless  aild 
insensible  of  another's  condition,  as  *when,  by  the 
practice  and  custom  of  sin,  he  has  grown  obdurate, 
and  so  seared  up  that  nothing  can  work  to  mdlify 
him  that  he  may  be  medidnable.  Origen  gives  a 
handsome  character  of  it.  Cor  durum  estj  cum  mens 
humana  velut  ceroy  Jrigore  iniquitatis  obstricta^ 
signaculum  imaginis  divime  nan  recipit;  then  is 
the  heart  hardened  when  the  mind  of  man  like  wax, 
becomes  so  petrified  with  the  cold  benummings  of  sin^ 
tiiat  the  impression  of  the  divine  image  cannot  be 
made  in  it  So  that  other  sinners  are  passing  on  the 
way,  but  the  hard-hearted  man  is  come  within  the 
confines  of  a  final  destruction.  He  not  only  marches 
fast  firom  God,  but  he  builds  a  wall  at  his  back,  that 
he  cannot  retire  to  the  camp  where  he  might  be 
safe.  He  puts  himself  out  of  the  power  of  persua- 
sion ;  like  a  stubborn  metal,  once  ill  cast,  he  leaves 
no  way  to  be  mended,  but  by  breaking.  It  is  not  the 
distilling  shower  nor  the  gently  fanning  air,  nor  the 
rufiling  wind,  nor  the  lowling  thunder,  that  can 
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W6Ai  iqpon  him.  It  is  tyxAj  %htfiiiig  that  can  pfcnoe 
die  pores  a^d  melt  the  steeled  heart  witldn  the  bckIk 
bard^  thM  tnust  eithet  do  the  businrts  w  lean^  tarn 
qidte  undone  for  ever;  fbr  idiatsoerter  happens  to 
him  to  mend  him^  makes  him  worse. 

Adversity,  which  is,  the  aosdemj  <of  life  to  instnict 
and  breed  up  man  in  all  the  ways  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  is  to  him  like  the  gaol  where  he  only 
learns  to  shift  and  cheat,  till  at  last  he  grows 
incorrigible  and  desperate.  Prosperity  suns  him  to 
a  harder  temper.  Elation  leads  in  disdain,  ^hidi 
spurns  ^way  the  hand  that  offeis  but  to  lift  him  up. 
Benefits  seldom  sink  into  db^ratt  minds  i  ^key 
hfM  them  to  duty  in  ethers,  but  merit  imd  desert 
in  tibiemselves.  It  is  the  soft  and  gentle  iiat«M  thM 
is  soonest  taken  with  ia  cowtesy,  the^,  it  smte  w 
essence  does  in  cotton,  tifl  all  becomes  ^  fragwmcy ; 
and  ttiterefore,  as  they  are  most  mihappy  to  tfiem*- 
selvte,  in  the  end,  so  they  are  Irorse  for  othets  to 
tonvcfrse  WitJi,  in  the  way.  For  as  mc/GSnig  httt 
compulsion  can  thake  thehi  be  endurable,  9o  it  is  fifyl 
a  }iVAe  trouble  to  the  ingenious  to  be  "pbt  upon  wayi 
of  constraint.  The  generous  nature  likes  himscif 
the  worst,  when  he  must  aj5^:>ear  ^  pedagc^e  wfift  a 
rod  or  ferula  even  in  his  hand ;  the  good  incfinatiM 
is  sooner  won,  by  fair  titid  avfl  dealings.  Bift  ifl 
dispositions,  being  led  by  passion  and  a  sensiMd 
appetite,  grow  tiangeroils  when  hot  awed  by  forte, 
nor  yet  are  they  mtich  tlie  better  by  puni^ment 
or  faring  worse.  The  unndy  hoi^  "Hmt's  spuirod, 
is  more  so,  for  his  spiMttitrg.    Like  the  siteel  bot^  by 
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fire  and  water  too,  it  is  hardened ;  Pharoah  iiras  not 
bettened  by  all  the  plagues  brought  over  turn.  Nor 
were  the  Jews  by  his  examjde  mended,  either  in  the 
radiance  of  the  Gospd^or  the  raging  of  their  sedition 
in  Jerusalem.  Judgments  which  are  the  terrors  and 
the  tamers  of  the  seduced  soul«  that  hath  but  huma- 
irfty  in  it ;  upon  the  obstinate,  do  not  work  at  alL 
£Sther  they  reverberate  them  back,  before  they 
pierce ;  as  a  wall  of  steel  does,  a  blunt-headed  arrow ; 
or  if  they  do  parhaps  a  little  while  find  entrance, 
like  the  elephant  with  the  convulsion  of  his  nerves^ 
and  his  body's  contraction,  he  casts  out  the  shaft 
that  sticks  within  him:  so  he  closes  in  his  own 
corruption,  which  else  might  find  vent  at  the  wounds. 
It  is  a  fatal  notion  under  which  the  Apostle  renders 
it,  the  hardness  of  thy  heart  that  cannot  repent; 
as  if  by  a  bar  put  upon  it,  it  were  sealed  up  to  ruin. 
He  is  chained  and  [annioned  and  ^^epared  for  execu*- 
tion,  so  that  he  cannot  repent.  It  is  like  being  bom 
a  fooL  When  nature  has  doomed  him  among  the 
incapacitated  and  silly,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
correcti<m  ar  instruction,  or  in  all  the  arts,  to  cufe 
him.  The  pestle  and  the  mortar  cannot  do  it,  «or 
can  the  hardened  soul  by  any  thing  be  mollified, 
being  indeed  fit  only  for  destruction.  He  is  neither 
meet  to  goivrem,  aor  to  be  governed  by  others.  As 
Rome  when  dnkiiig  to  confiision^  nee  libef^atem,  nee 
9enitutem  potest  tclerwre.  Neither  obedience  or 
oomnurnds  csm  be  endured  or  m^ni^ged.  And  this 
does  easily  come  to  pass,  when  men  are  <>nce  ha- 
bituated in  vice.     As  constant  l^bowr  sears  the 
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painful  hand  to  hardened  brawn,  and  a  caUous  insen- 
sibilitj :  so  tlje  continued  practice  of  vice  does  hinder 
the  mind's  clear  sense,  and  leaves  it  in  a  way  incor- 
rigible, JOesinit  esse  remedio  locus^  uhi^  qmefuerant 
tntia,  mores  ^nt,  when  vices  habit  themselves  into 
.  custom  and  manners,  there  then  wants  room  to  take  in 
what  should  be  the  remedy.  If  frailty  therefore  casts 
us  into  vice,  let  no  man's  obstinacy  so  fasten  the  nail  in 
his  soul,  that  it  cannot,  without  tearing  all  in  pieces, 
be  pulled  out.  He  that  commits  an  error  does  too 
much :  but  he  that  persists  in  it,  grows  an  heretic, 
and  shuts  himself  out  of  the  verge  of  the  Church. 


OF    REVENGE. 

J.  HOUGH  it  be  a  thing  both  easy  and  usual,  and 
as  the  world  thinks,  savouring  of  nobleness,  to  repay 
a  wrong  with  wrong;  yet  religion  speaks  the  con- 
trary, and  tells  us  that  it  is  better  to  n^lect,  it  than 
requite  it.  When  wrong  is  done  us,  that  which  we 
have  to  do,  is  to  remove  it ;  we  are  not  commissioned 
to  return  it.  What  will  it  ease  me  when  I  am  vexed, 
to  vex  another?  Can  another's  suffering  pain,  take 
off  from  my  own  smart  ?  It  is  but  a  purer  folly  to 
make  another  weep,  becauto  I  have  that,  which 
grieves  me.  Nay,  well  examined,  it  is  a  kind  of  frenzy, 
and  something  irrational,  because  another  hath  done 
us  a  mischief,  to  hurt  therefore  ourselves,  that  we 
may  do  him  one.  Pa*haps  it  was  from  hence,  that 
poets  have  feigned,  that  Nemesis  was  transformed  by 
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Jupiter  into  a  goose,  (a  silly  creature,)  to  shew  us  the 
folly  of  revenge ;  for,  at  best,  it  is  but  returning  evil 
finr  evil;  and,  in  the  most  favourable  view,  is  more  a 
sin,  than  it  is  a  frailty.  Suppose  a  mad  dog  bites 
me^  shall  I  be  mad  and  bite  him  in  return  ?  If  I  do 
kill  him,  it  is  not  so  much  to  help  myself,  as  it  is  to 
keep  others  from  harm.  My  interest  is  to  seek  a 
present  remedy;  while  pursuing  the  eur,  I  may  at 
once,  both  lose  my  wit  and  my  cui^.  If  a  wasp  sting 
me,  I  pursue  not  the  winged  insect,  through  the  air ; 
but  straight  apjdy  myself  to  draw  the  venom  forth. 

And,  in  revenge,  though  the  rancour  should  be 
tolerable ;  yet  the  usurpation  never  can  be  justified. 
The  right  of  vengeance  rests  in  G^  alone ;  and  he 
that  takes  it  out  of  his  hand,  does  so  far  dethrone 
him,  as  to  put  himself  in  his  place.  And  while  we 
throw  a  petty  vengeance  on  the  head  of  our  offending 
brother,  we  boldly  pull  the  Almighty's,  on  our  own. 
The  mind  of  man  in  peace  and  charity,  is  the  temple 
and  the  palace  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but,  revenge  is  a 
raging  flame  which  bums  this  house  of  God  in  the 
land.  Nor  is  it  only  against  the  laws  of  divinity, 
but  against  the  laws  of  reason,  for  a  man  in  his  own 
concern,  to  make  himself  accuser,  judge,  and  execu- 
tioner too.  It  is  like  our  late  misnamed  high  court 
of  justice,  to  which  the  loyal  and  the  noble,  the 
honest  and  the  brave,  were  forced  by  ambition  and 
malice,  and  sacrificed  to  the  demons  of  misguided 
rage  and  passion.  Surely,  the  best  return  of  injury, 
is  to  do  good ;  the  next,  is  to  overlook  it,  as  a  thing 
below  us.     If  it  really  be  an  injury,  our  revenge  is  in 
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ike  actor's  bosom*  What  need  we  <kKl^t»  wfakb 
hk  own  mind^  within  him,  will  do  finr  us?  If  it  be 
not  an  iAjurj,  we  ought  not  to  be  angry  at  all :  so  tf 
we  feel  a  disposition  to  do  anotiher  an  evil  by  jiulging 
of  hiip  wrongfully,  upon  ofiTselTes  the  revenge  ought 
to  be  {practised,  for  having  suffered  our  pasrion  to 
exceed  its  proper  temper.  It  was  a  high  imperial  ad 
in  Conrade  the  First,  who,  having  had  a  sharp  war 
with  Henry  Duke  of  Saxony,  (in  which  bis  army 
was  defeated,  and  his  brother  beaten  out  of  the  fidd, 
and  being  seized  with  sickness,  and  bdieving  he 
should  shortly  die,)  sent  for  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  though  his  brother  was  rtill  alive,  reccttn*- 
mended  to  them,  this  his  enemy,  as  the  fittest  man 
to  rule  the  empire  after  him.  Thus  we  see,  that 
great  minds  sometimes  light  on  suitable  actions,  and 
learn  by  commanding  others,  at  least  to  command 
themselves ;  and  by  their  examine,  shew  us,  that>  as 
in  God,  so  in  those  who  in  ihek  power  draw  nearest 
to  him,  there  is  a  greatness  greater  than  revenge; 
while  meaner  and  lesser  beings  are  wholly  swallowed 
up  by  it.  It  shews  our  want  of  strength,  when  w^ 
let  this  passion  master  us^  What  sort  of  beings 
revengeful  men  are,  we  may  learn  from  Martial's 
friend : — 

— ^- Indoeti,  quorum  prac&rdia  nullts 

Inter dum  aut  levibus  videos  Jlagrantia  causu: 

Huantulacunque  adeo  est  occasio,  sufficit  iret, 

Ckrysippus  non  dicit  idem,  nee  mite  Thaletis 

Ingenium  ;  dulcique  senex  vicinus  Hymetto, 

Qui  partem  accepta  sttoa  inter 'vine* la  dcuta 

Accusatori  nollet  dare,   ■  * 

Juv.  Sat.  \%, 
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Unlettered  squIsi  wboae  glaring  hearts  will  biss 
With  nothing,  or  what  next  to  nothing  i»: 
i^ach  petty  chance  for  passion  shall  suffice.  . 
Though  so  Chrysippus  taught  not,  nor  the  wise 
C^  Thdes:  nor  old  Socrates,  who  would 
In  chains  aot  part  his  hevdoek  t^  the  bold 
Accuser  'gainat  bis  life>  .    i  v — ; 

If  ever  revenge  be  fit,  it  is  when  all  our  passions 
are  becalmed;  and  then  it  is  but  as  physic,  to  be 
used  more  to  prevent  a  fiiture  fit,  than  satisfy  our 
craving  appetite.  All  revenge  is  a  kind  of  war,  and 
an  easy  peace  is  to  be  preferred  before  it ;  for  when 
we  are  once  engaged,  we  know  not  when  to  recoil. 
A  single  child  may  set  on  fire  a  populous  dty,  when  all 
the  wise  men  in  it,  may  perhaps  be  posed  to  quench  it. 
If  we  consider  rightly,  we  shall,  for  the  most  part,  find 
that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease ;  and  it  is 
hot  a  wise  man's  part,  to  choose  the  worst  He  who 
defbrs  his  revenge,  gains  time:  and  then,  he  may 
lodk  about  and  see  his  way  more  clearly ;  so  with 
safety,  he  may  make  that  punishment,  which  acted 
in  pasdon,  would  be  revenge. 


THAT   MOST  MEN   HAVE   THEIR    WEAKNESSES,    BY 
WHICH   THEY   MAY   BE   TAKEN. 

That  man  is  most  likely  to  be  the  happiest,  who 
is  in  suidi  «  eondition,  as  neither  to  be  driven  by 
WftBt,  to  wh^t  is  unwcffthy,  nor  by  affluence,  to  be 
exposed  to  ih»  Sng^  of  becraaivg  proud  and  insdent. 
Whosoever  ahewis  a  pasaiea  or  an  avidity  to  any 
thmg,  tibeteby  tells  faia  enemy  where  he  is  wealf ,  and 
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in  that  way,  we  may  set  a  snare  to  take  him.  And 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  any  man  so  fortified  on  all 
sides,  that  he  can  rest  staunch,  against  all  the  baits 
that  are  cast  out  to  catch  him.  Even  Augustus  had 
his  Mecaenas,  and  Alexander  his  Hephsestion.  It  is 
well,  if  we  be  drawn  at  all,  that  we  happen  to  be  led 
by  a  noble  conduct ;  though  it  is  best,  when  a  man 
can  be  his  own  Solomon,  and  his  own  honest  Hushai» 
to  support  himself,  and  overthrow  the  designs  of  his 
enemies. 

Those  who  are  not  balanced  by  true  virtue,  have 
not  only  some  peculiar  enormity,  but  are  liable  to  be 
enslaved  by  every  sensual  appetite.  Even  the  meanest 
and  the  most  petty  thing  will,  sometimes,  lead  them 
any  where.  As  if  they  were  paper  kites,  even  a  little 
boy,  can  with  a  slender  packthi-ead,  pull  them  where 
he  pleases,  and  draw  them  down  from  heaven  to 
earth.  Vitellius  and  Apidus  were  given  up,  to  gor- 
mandizing and  gluttony ;  Vespasian  and  Didius  Juli- 
anus,  to  profit ;  Nero  might  be  caught,  with  a  song, 
and  Domitian,  with  a  fly.  Claudius  had  his  beloved 
mushroom,  and  Crassus  wept  for  the  death  of  his 
dear  Muraena.  Nor  is  it  of  attachment  only,  but  of 
aversion  also.  A  known  antipathy  gives  our  enemy 
help  to  subdue  us.  Even  beasts,  though  wanting 
reason,  have  the  sense  to  make  their  advantage  of  it. 
The  fox,  who  knows  that  the  badger  hates  sluttish- 
ness,  by  fouling  his  entrance,  drives  him  out  of  his 
earth.  And  it  is  a  vast  prerogative,  wfaidi  man 
enjoys  over  other  creatures,  by  merely  knowing  their 
inclinations  and  abhorrences :  for  by  studying  their 
appetites  and  fears,  he  can  obtain  the  mastery  ovet 
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those,  who,  by  mere  power,  and  the  corporeal  endow- 
ments of  nature,  he  never  would  be  able  to  conquer. 
What  force  could  seize  the  fierce  lion,  if  he  were  not 
tempted  by  the  lamb  upon  the  post,  or  terrified  by  the 
fire  which  he  hates  and  trembles  at?  What  swiftness 
could  overtake  or  draw  the  mountain  falcon  from  the 
clouds,  if  the  pigeon  on  the  lure,  did  not  entice  her 
down,  to  the  small  reward  on  the  extended  fist  ? 

I  have  never  read  of  any  island  so  impregnable, 
but  nature  had  left  in  it,  some  place  or  other,  by 
which  it  might  be  vanquishable :  nor  have  I  ever 
met  with  any  person  so  well  armed,  at  all  points,  as 
not  to  leave  some  way,  whereby  he  might  be  some- 
times surprised;  this  passion,  that  affection,  this 
friend,  or  that  kinsman,  this  or  that  delight,  or  incli- 
nation. He  is  the  strongest,  who  has  the  fewest 
accesses.  As  those  places  are  the  weakest,  which  lie 
open  to  every  invader;  so  certainly,  he  is  the  most 
subject  to  be  overcome,  whose  easiness  exposes  him 
to  be  prevailed  upon,  by  every  feeble  attempt.  And 
however,  by  nature,  he  may  be  fertile,  and  of  a  good 
soil ;  yet,  if  he  lies  upmounded,  he  shall  be  sure  to  be 
alwajTS  low.  At  least,  he  ought  to  have  a  fence,  and 
a  gate,  and  not  let  every  beast  that  has  but  craft  or 
impudence,  to  graze  or  dung  upon  him.  In  any 
estate,  it  most  conduces  to  fi'eedom,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand. He  that  puts  himself  into  a  needy  condition, 
walks  with  manacles  on  his  hands ;  and  to  every  one 
he  deals  with,  he  gives  power  to  lock  them  on.  He  can 
neith^  buy  nor  sell  like  other  men ;  but  wearing  his 
own  chains,  is  at  the  niercy  of  him  who  will  lead  him. 
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THAT  SPIRITUAL  THINGS   ARE  BETTER,  AND  TEM- 
PORAL THINGS  WORSE,  THAN  THEY  SEEM. 

l^HAT  StatctL  aaid  of  joy,  is  almost  uniTanaity 
true:  Omnes  tendunt ud  gmudmm :  sed,undevu^ 
ntim  €t  staUnk  eonsequanimr,  ign&rant:  lErery  man 
would  arrive  at  joy  and  contentment ;  but  how  to 
come  I^  fucht  aa  may  be  gieat  aiid^iftiiig»  there  are 
bat  few  who  knew.  WeaiequitemirtakaiHinmostof 
what  we  grasp  at  The  progress  of  ma&  is  like  some 
lofty  towers  erected  in  the  bottom  of  a  Yalley :  we 
dimb  up  hi^  in.  hopea  \o  see  wonders,  and  when  we 
are  at  the  topi»  <mr  prospect  is  nothing  the  better. 
The  hills  which  encoiB^iass  us»  terminate  our  view, 
and,  after  all  our  painii^  we  haTO  nothing  to  behold 
but  larger  piles  of  earth,  which  interpose  between  us 
and  heay£n.  Our  greatest  (deasure  was,  whilst  we 
were  getting  up :  belief  of  better,  lifts  our  etasf  st^; 
but,  mounted  once,  we  find  that  we  have  been  de- 
luded It  was  this,  whidi  led  wise  Bias  to  condude 
that  nothing  was  to  man  more  sweet,  tiun  hi^ie. 
AI)  earthly  delights  are  sweeter  in  expectatkni  than 
enjoyment;  birt,  all  qpiritual  pleaaures,  more  in 
fruition  than  ^cpectation.  As  to  the  former,  tiiey 
aft  seen  throu^  a  perspective  glass,  whidi  maioas 
them  seem  greater,  clearer,  and  nearer  at  hand. 
When  die  devil  took  our  Saviour  to  the  mountain^ 
ke  skewmi  him  aU  the  Ungdams,  amd  the  giary  ^ 
Aem;  but  said  nothing  of  the  tiouUes,  the  dangers^ 
Uie  cares,  the  fears,  file  vexations,  and  the  vigifamdes, 
wUch  ave,  as  it  were,  the  Aorns  and  mantlings 
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wherewith  a  crown  is  lined.  He  held  forth  a  fiiDr 
Uown  rose,  bat  concealed  the  prickles  underneaitk 
J  aomethmg  doubt,  whether  to  get  wealth  widi  smm 
labour,  be  not  a  greater  pleasure,  than  wantonly  to 
^nd  it.  WhatsoeTer  teiMporal  felicity  we  eontem^ 
f^ate  and  promise  ourselves,  we  generally,  in  our 
eagerness  for  eii^c^ingit,  crveriodc  the  pain  and 
trouble  which  attend  it ;  and  are  led  away  by  the 
seductiveness  of  outward  appearanoes.  Pleasures^ 
Vke  time,  carry  a  comely  front;  but,  behind^  are 
pilled  and  balled. 

But,  when  we  look  at  what  is  spiritual,  wt  tum 
ike  glass  about,  and  give  a  narrowing  igure  to  all 
tiKMe  fair  proportions  that  present  thenaelves  to  the 
eye :  we  beUeve  them  less,  and  more  remote  fiom  us. 
Thus,  the  sense  obscures  things  which  are  spiritual 
and  heavenly;  but,  reveals  and  augments  those 
which  are  earthly  and  temporaL  The  sphere  of 
sjnritual  things,  is  higher  than  our  sense  can  reach ; 
iMrt,  as  we  nioant,  our  prosqpect  still  is  nearer,  jdequiri 
pot»9tf  ^Mtimairi  Twm  pfOeet;  obtained^  it  may  be^ 
but  rightly  valued,  never.  Who,  at  the  first  blusl^ 
(if  humanity  may  be  judge,)  would  choose  the  ausi- 
tarities  of  a  regular  and  conscientious  Mfe?  Oar 
Savk>ur,  at  first,  by  reason  of  tiie  ignorance  mA 
ilifideMty  of  man,  gave  his  Churdi  the  power  rf 
miracles,  to  establish  men  in  the  belief  of  fiadnig'  a 
fididty  in  godttness.  For  although  it  be  most  trye^ 
to  is  memoraUy  spoken  by  iBneais  Sylvias,  that 
admitting  Christiamty  had  not  b^  our  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles  been  confirmed  by  miracles,  it  woold  in 
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time  have  been  taken  up»  and  entertained^  and 
become  rooted  in  men's  hearts,  f<nr  the  very  honestjr 
and  int^^rity  of  it:  yet,  by  the  but  meanly  wise  and 
common  aj^nrehensbns  of  bemisted  nature,  it  would 
have  required  no  comm<m  oratory,  to  persuade  us  to 
tke  taking  up  of  the  cro$s  to  JbUow  Him.  A  man 
who  has  not  experienced  the  delists  of  true  piety, 
and  the  sweetness  of  spiritual  influence,  will  hardly 
bdieve,  that  such  satisfisurtions  are  to  be  found  in 
godliness.  T&ey  are  the  foretaste  of  the  jays  of  an 
hereafter.  Let  no  man  then  be  discouraged  with 
the  pallidness  of  piety  at  first,  nor  captivated  with 
the  seeming  freshness  of  terrenity :  both  will  change. 
And  though  we  may  be  deceived  in  both ;  we  shall 
be  sure  to  be  cheated,  but  in  one. 


OP    BUSINESS. 

T^HERE  are  some  men  who  have  so  great  an  av&Acm 
to  business,  that  you  may  as  soon  persuade  a  cat  to 
go  into  water,  or  an  ape  to  put  his  fingers  into  fire,  as 
to  get  them  to  enter  upon  any  thing  which  may  prove 
troublesome,  or  recpme  attention  and  care.  But 
these,  for  the  most  part,  are  persons,  who  have  passed 
their  youth  undisciplined,  and  have  been  so  bred  up 
in  that  ease  and  indulgence,  as  to  know  no  other 
business,  but  their  pleasures ;  and  to  be  impatient  of 
any  thing,  which  even  looks  like  an  hindrance  of 
them ;  and  this,  in  the  end,  is  oftentimes  productive 
of  bad  and  destructive  effects.    For,  hereby,  the 
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management  of  affairs  falls  into  inferior  hands^whicli^ 
through  covetousness  and  ambition,  and  for  want  of 
skill,  put  all  the  wheels  of  government  out  of  order; 
till  thej  run  both  themselves,  and  the  state  into  ruin. 
There  is  another  sort  of  men  quite  ccmtrary  to  these, 
whom  custom  and  daily  practice  have  made  so  much 
in  love  with  action,  that  if  they  once  come  to  be 
put  out  of  their  employment,  even  life  itself,  seems 
tedious  and  irksome;  and,  like  a  spaniel  tied  up  from 
his  hunting,  they  sleep  away  their  time,  in  sadness 
and  melancholy.  As  the  world  is  more  beholden 
to  men  of  business,  than  to  men  of  jdeasure ;  so  the 
men  of  pleasure  must  be  content  to  be  governed,  by 
those  of  business.  However  such,  may  be  contemned 
by  the  vanity  of  those  who  look  after  nothing  but 
entertainment ;  yet^  the  government  of  the  world  is 
in  their  hands,  and  they  are  the  men  who  give  laws 
to  the  sensual  and  vcduptuous.  That  man  is  but  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  world,  who  is  not  brought  up  to 
business  and  affairs.  And,  though  there  may  be 
some,  who  may  think  it  a  little  too  serious  for  the 
ci^)ering  blood  and  sprightly  vigour  of  youth :  yet, 
upon  experience,  they  will  find  such  a  life  more  satis- 
factory  than  idleness,  or  perpetual  gaiety.  He,  who 
walks  constantly  in  a  smooth  and  levelled  path,  will 
be  sooner  tired,  than  he  who  beats  the  rising  and 
descending  ground.  A  calm  at  sea  is  more  trouble- 
some, than  the  gale  that  swells  the  waves.  If  a  man 
with  a  scythe,  should  mow  the  empty  air,  he  would 
sooner  be  weary,  than  he  who  sweats  with  toil,  in 
cutting  the  standing  com.     Business  is  the  salt  of 
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Kfe,  'which  not  only  gives  a  grateful  smack  to  it;  Imt 
dries  up  those  orudities  that  would  offend,  preserres 
from  putpefiiction,  and  drives  off  all  those  blowing 
flies,  that  would  corrupt  it.  There  are  in  business 
t*ree  things  necessary;  Knowledge,  Temper,  and 
Time. 

Unless  a  man  knows  what  he  is  going  about,  he  is 
KaUe  to  go  astray,  or  to  lose  much  time  in  finding 
out  the  ri^t  course ;  and  his  journey  will  be  sure  to 
seem  more  tediops,  than  it  woidd,  if  he  knew  the  road. 

And  if  he  want  temper,  he  will  be  smre  not  to  want 
trouUe.  All  the  stars  are  seen  at  night,  when  there 
is  a  dear  serenity ;  but  tempests  arising,  darken  d! 
the  sky,  and  take  those  Bttle  guides  of  light  away. 
No  stwm  can  ^ake  the  edifice  of  that  mnid,  whiA 
is  built  upon  the  base  of  temperance.  It  places  e 
man,  out  of  the  reach  of  others ;  and  brings  others 
to  be,  within  his  own.  It  is  the  temper  -of  the  sword, 
wWch  mi^es  it  to  cut  keenly,  and  not  to  be  hacked 
by  otiiers  strildng  on  k ;  it  is  the  oil  which  makes  the 
joint  turn  smooth,  and  opens  the  door  without  noise. 
Cdesar,  with  a  word,  appeased  a  daring  mutiny,  1^ 
caOkig  his  army  Romans,  instead  of  fellow-soldiers ; 
afnd,  with  as  smafl  a  maMer,  Psamniticus  saved  the 
nstdkage  of  a  dty.  Cyras  hcKi  newly  taken  on^B  of 
Ms,  and  the  sokyers,  in  a  hurry,  running  wp  and 
down,  Psamniticus,  wfeo  was  with  him,  as^ed,  what 
was  the  matter?  Cjrrus  answered;  ^ey  destroy 
and  pltmeler  your  iMy.  Psamnit»c«is  TCpUed,  U  is 
not  now  mine,  htit  yours.  And  »p©n  *hat  oonader- 
ation,  they  were  immediately  called  off  from  the  spoil. 
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The  next,  is  the  aptly  timing  of  afiairs,  for  whidi 
there  can  be  no  particalaCr  rule ;  it  must  be  left  to 
^dgment  to  discern  when  the  srason  is  projper.  Men 
do  not  reap  in  seed-^time,  nor  sow  in  hmrest.  The 
smith  may  strike  in  v^n  and  tire  his  lidiKNiring  am» 
if  first  with  fire,  his  iron  be  not  mollified.  Civcxmt-- 
Mances  are  often  m<»e,  than  that  whidi  is  the  mtim ; 
and  those  must  be  laid  hdd  of,  as  they  cffet  them-, 
sdives.  Men  may  set  their  baits,  and  cast  their  nets^ 
and,  as  the  Apostles  did,  fish  all  night  and  catch 
nothing,  if  they  take  not  the  seasons  when  the  shoals 
move  upon  the  coast.  And  let  a  man  be  sure  to 
drive  his  business,  rather  than  let  it,  drive  him. 
When  a  man  is  but  once  brought  to  be  driven,  he  be- 
comes a  vassal  to  his  affairs;  they  master  him,  which 
should  by  him,  be  commanded.  Any  thii^  put  off 
till  the  last,  Uke  a  snaw-baU,  toUs  and  gathers,  andift 
by  far  a  greater  giast  than  it  was,  before  it  grew  tQ, 
age;  as  exhalations  once  condensed  and  gathered^ 
they  break  not  then  but  wil^  thunder.  In  the  last 
%cts  of  plays,  the  end  of  business  is  oonsmonly  ahuddle. 
The  scenes  then  grow  thidc,  aid  qtuck,  and  iutt. 
As  rivers  thou^  tliQr  run  smooth,  through  lengthened 
tracts  <^  earth;  yet  when  tiiey  come  near  the  sea, 
they  sweS,  and  roar,  and  foam.  Business  is  Uke  the 
devil;  it  rages  most  when  the  time  it  has,  is  shcnlest. 
And  it  is  hard  to  say  whidi  of  the  two  is  worst ;  too 
nice  a  scrupulo^ty,  or  too  rash  n  oonfidenoe.  He  b 
as  mad,  who  thinks  himself  an  urinal,  and  will  not 
stir  at  all,  fin*  fear  of  cracking ;  as  he  who  hd&ev^ 
4iimself  to  he  shot-firee,  and  ther^bre  wiH  mn  into  the 
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hail  of  a  battle.  And  siurdiy,  it  conduces  infinitely  to 
the  ease  of  business,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  honest 
and  upright  men.  Facile  imperium  in  honas :  the 
good  and  wise  make  the  empire  easy.  Reason  and 
right  give  the  quickest  dispatch.  All  the  entan- 
{^iements  that  we  meet  with,  arise  firom  the  irra^ 
tionabilities  of  ourselves  or  othars.  With  a  wise 
and  honest  man,  a  busmess  is  soon  ended ;  but  with  a 
idfA  or  a  knave,  there  is  no  amdusion,  and  seldom 
even  a  beginning. 


OP     NOBILITY. 

Xhomas  Sarsaknes  being  asked,  what  kind  of 
fu'elate  he  thou^it  Eugenius  IV.  would  prove,  his 
answer  was;  You  may  easify  guess  ai  that^if  yc/nt 
hut  know  tike  stock  he  comes  of:  far  such  as  his 
jwmlif  is,  such  a  prince  you  shaU  find  him.  It  is 
true,  by  his  own  virtues  or  vices,  a  man  often  differs 
firom  his  pn^enitors,  but  usually  the  bk)od  through 
successive  generations,  retains  its  tincture ;  and  in  a 
noUe  family,  the  stream,  for  the  most  part,  does  stffl 
hdd  noble.  Thk,  by  wise  states  has  been  some- 
times so  far  counted  upon,  that  they  have  set  marks 
of  h<»iour  upon  them ;  not  only  out  of  respect  to  their 
ancestors,  but  out  of  the  hope  of  finding  the  successor 
not  to  d^^nerate.  It  was  a  law  among  the  Romans^ 
that  if  there  happaied  contentions  in  their  elections 
for  the  consulship,  those  who  were  descended  from  tiie 
Sylvians,  Torquadans,  and  Falnicians,  should,  in  the 
first  place,  be  preferred.     And  we  see  it  common 
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MftAog  prraces,  that  offices  of  tnisty  and  ;ptao^  o£ 
ciMiniiuid^  are  settled  npon.the  befrs  of  some  deserviBif 
fimilieft  on  the  presumption  that  lAief  will  desenFtt 
wliafc  theilr  ancerton  atfrnst,  by  their  dDerit^:had«o4 
quired*  It  ^  ia  certainty  to!  he  belilevM^  that'he  who 
fitMn^nothin^  or  a  mean  beginning,  bebones! the  fitiE 
fiwod^r  of  a  house  and  fcortmie,  has  aomethiDg  hs.falB* 
beyond  the  standard  of  an  ordinary  man:  And  didi 
fikewise  to  be  beliered;  that  where  the  '^pirita  ane  fitjn 
virtue ^d  industry^  so  ijarified  and  refined;  even  in 
the.g^ieratbn  of  posterity  tliey  do  transmit  ttem-t 
aetves^atui  are  prc^agated  to  succeeding  t^RN  Sonie 
&lnilies  ane.  distinguisihaMe  for  peafliar  eminences^ 
in  the  current  of  successions.  The  RcHuains  had  not 
a. family  of  j^nore  merit  than  the  Sdpiofs;  and  it  ia 
wtb  uaWorthy  of  observation^  that  even  ihfe  original 
fQundffird  of  tiiat  family,  were  eminent  fiAir  tK^  pieCy 
to  thelgods  tad  tbtir  parents*;  The  first  of  ihe  raiie/ 
when.  hte.  father  Was  blfaid,  to  his  staff  and  lus  guide; 
led  him  about  in  hia  way^  firoAi  whence./he  took  fairi 
name^  The  next,  even  while  a  child,. devbted  a  part 
of  every  day  to  tbe  devotions  of  the  temple;  and  at 
s^enteen  years  of  age,  brought  off  his  wounded  fsither, 
when  encoin|NEis8ed  by  the  enemy.  Those  who  are 
bred  underthe  government  of  such  as  are  thus  dis^ 
posed,  have  infinitely  the.  advanti^  of  a  plebeian 
race.  They  are  seasoned  with  the  maxims  of  honoiiry 
and  l^  their  education  lifted  above  those  grossef 
viqidurs  which  those  are  cubject  to,  who  have  their 
being  in  the  lower  r^on  of  men.  And  if  but  one  in 
an  age,  comes  up  to  tiiis,  he  leaves  it  as  an  exanqple,^ 

c  c 
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ilodjnilsptetftrityin  tlie  wajofootitiinii^  And 
BCrii  to  speak  of  the  lidps  of  fortune,  whidi  unabofled, 
are  iDfinitey  they  are  {Rvcedented  into  ▼irtne  and 
fanndur,  and  ihej  aitt  d^teirred  from  poor  and  jkuUdng 
m^ons/bgrthe  kratre  of  that  fame  wfaidi  their  tore- 
flithers  have  kit  tfaemH'*«o  that,  doubtlesi,  eardi 
cahhol  pneaeat  us  ariy  tinag  whidi  is  more  ^boackmi 
Adh  'ancient  nobiM^,  when  it  is  adorned  by  the  rajra 
of  nrtue.  |f  there  were  not  aomething  store  than 
cadinarj  which  lay  couched  in  this  bed  of  hooonr, 
■urefy  nature  Tterer  would  haire  planted  anappetition 
of  it,  in  genaKMis  and  enlarged  souls.  Alexander 
would  needs  derive  his  ctfagin,  fh>m  Jupiter;  the 
Romans,  from  Hercules,  from  Venus,  from  iEineaa, 
and  the  likei  And  how  many  nations  ha^re  <&ou(^t 
it  iheir  honour  to  draw  tiieir  descents  froas  Htm 
^[Voj^ns?  As  it  w»  an  honour  to  b^  a  6i«cisai| 
where  vhrtue  and  the  arts  were  learned :  so  it  was 
hdd  a  stain,  and  he  wiu  branded  with  tke  name  of  a 
barbarian,  who  was  of  another  nation.  But  however 
tills  may  be,  virtue  and  true  nobleness  is  the  true 
enown  of  lionour;  it  enamels  and  endiases  what  is 
gdd,  and  gilds  what  is  not,  so  that  it  makes  it,  like  it 
Those  who  are  of  die  hij^iisst  merit  in  themseivM, 
the  leart  insist  upon  their  ancestry :  for  they  weH 
know  that  idietm  Imudat,  qui  gemm  jadmf  Mmm: 
who  boasts  his  stock,  commends  what  is  another^. 
The  b^st  use  we  ean  make  of  the  gloriovs  actions^ 
which  those  whom  we  have  socceeded  may  bapra 
achieved,  is  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  exceed  them, 
9f  at  leas*  to  bewmie,  we  ^krken  not,  by  our  own 
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falling  off,  the  splendour  that  they  Uved  iti.  The 
best  way  to  keep  our  ancestors^  great  acts  in  mepiory, 
is  to  r^qsh  them,  with  new  ones  of  our.  own.  And 
let  us  be  sure  to  remember  that  they  grew  up  to  the 
liolnburable  fame  they  enjoyed,  by  degrees.  He  who 
at  the  fii^t  leap,  jumps  into  the  height  of  al^  his 
ancestors,  had  need  be^trong  and  well- winded ;  lest 
he  lose  his  race,  befixrel^gets  to  the  post.  He  leaves 
himself  no  room  for  casual  accidents,  and  cannot  give 
a  loose,  if  he  be  put  to  a  str^n  in  his  race*  Of  the 
two,,  it  i3  .better  to  be  the  fool  of  the  family,  than  the 
unthrifty  one.  Another  generation  may  prove  wise : 
tat^  Jtfae:ri0toUs  Jttd  in^Ubcoeetly  pmd^ 
^roMtdil  the  fruit,  d^  «p  the  tt«e  bjr  the  root,  so 
Itet  it  .teo  hmr  no  WMre;  atnd  instead  of  hoped 
i^ppiaom  he  Itovet  the  world  with  infitmy,  and  dwells 
Mttrag  die  cufses  of  posterity.  A  degenerate  son  of 
a  BoUe'fauiy,  is  awosm  at  the  root  tlwt  wotM  mtikt 
a  Jimas;aiigiiy;  lor  it«Bi»'aw^f  thealiade,  ttom  all 
iidwtiifaidlsooiiid  after.  Tb^  who  have  nothing  of 
ttetf  own^  but  tbehr  fotte&thers'  merits,  sulwst  like 
ftlon^  l^  the  prcieotioD  of  that  alter,  from  whence  if 
puHed,  they  fal  to  dkath  and  diame.  Who  would 
«ot  ratlicr  have  died  all-  t^ose  deaths  whidi  tyrants 
hwe  invented,  than,  being  the  son  of  l^ddear  Sdpio^ 
toie  fined  by  the  censors,  to  be  turned  out  of  th« 
WMJte,  and  have  the  signet  with  the  head  of  his 
^orioos  dither  graven  on  it,  torn  from  offbis  finger? 
He  is  not  likely  to  be  prevalent  in  battle,  who  with- 
out fighting,  thinks  it  enough  for  him,  to  be  covered 
mth  the  shields- of  his  ancestors. 
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BuU  enim  generowm  dixerit  hmu:^  qui 

Indignus  genere,  et  praclaro  nomine  tanttlm 

Insignia  f  Nanum  cujusdam  Atlanta  vocemus ; 

JEihiopem,  cygnum ;  parvam  extortamque  pueltam 

Suropen. 

JiiT.SaLt. 

Who'll  count  him  nohle^  that  unworthy  live* 

Of  his  great  stock ;  and  by  that  only  thrives  ? 

We  may  as  vrefi  some  dwarf  vl^  Atlas  call ; 

A  Moor«  a  swan ;  some  low,  crook'd  giri,  the  tall 

Europa. ; — 


OF  THREE  THINGS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN^  l^EN. ' 

In  every  man  that  we  meet  witib^  there  be  tfaeee 
thipgs  that  entouBter  our  conaderatboi  ^  Thd  ttm4 
the  behaviour,  and  the  person.  As  a  beautjin  asf 
of  these,  commends  the  party  to  our  liki]^;  $o  a 
Uetnish  in  any  of  these,  sttdcs  some  ^egnce  fm  the 
unhappy  owa^.  The  most  beaulifol  and  the  most 
lasting  of  these,  is  that  wladi  to  fhe  eye  is  not  visttile; 
and,  thou^  it  take  not  that  sense,  yet»it  caits  ldi>road 
such  rays,  as  draw  out  the  love  and  liking  of  those, 
that  come  to  find  the  goodness,  or  the  parts,  that  it  is 
famished  with*  How  grateftd  does  the  ingenuity  of 
some  men  make  them  ?  It  is  a  wealth  by  which  they 
Uve ;  and  many  times  having  none  of  their  owit,  they 
are,  &r  the  handsomeness  of  Omr  dispositioi^  taken 
into  a  partnership  of  emfure,  with  ih4>se  that  Jham 
abundance.  Such  was  Aristippus,  being  at  fiisfc 
f<NX^  to  read  philosophy  to  g^  a  livii^,by  the  grates- 
fulness  of  his  wit  and  parts,  grew  high  in  the  favour 
of  Dionysius :  and  when  he  had  been  shipwrecked  at 
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gea,  and  cast  upon  Rhodes ;  it  got  him  such  friends 
there^  that  when  all  his  companions  returned,  he  was 
tempted  by  the  favour  of  the  citizens  to  stay  fix>m  his 
own  country  among  strai^rs ;  with  whom  he  had 
no  interest,  but  what  his  parts  had  won  him.  Horace 
has  said  of  him. 

Omnia  Aristippum  decuit  status,  et  color,  et  res. 

In  an  the  wjles  of  fortune,  he  was  lovely.  i  •  nr 

It  is  the  noblest  wealth,  and  with  the  greatest  ease  is 
carried  every  where.  It  is  kept  without  a  foreign 
guard,  and  is  of  present  use  wheresoever  a  man  is 
thrown.  Like  the  philosopher's  stone,  it  creates  a 
man  gold,  that  had  none  of  his  own.  It  turns  the 
coarser  metal  into  useful  coin,  and  is  such  as  cannot 
be  lost  without  our  health  or  being.  And  truly,  the 
beauty  and  comeliness  of  the  body,  does  often-times 
do  the  like;  nay,  with  mean  capacities,  it  does  a 
great  deal  more ;  for,  it  suits  to  their  mind,  and  is 
more  obvious  to  their  senses,  who  see  no  deeper  than 
the  gi^unds  of  corporeal  beauty,  and  the  emanations 
of  a  pleasing  aspect.  Yet,  certainly,  it  is  a  form  that 
jdeaseth  all,  as  well  the  wise  in  mind,  as  the  weak  in 
appr^ension.  Xenophon  was  of  more  than  ordinary 
krydiness ;  and  being  a  youth,  by  chance  was  met  by 
SMrates  in  a  narrow  alley  at  Athens ;  Socrates  liking 
his  aspect,  held  out  his  staff,  to  stop  him  in  his  way, 
and  que^oned  him,  where  such  and  such  merchan-* 
Uses  were  sold  ?  which  Xenophon  presently  told  him : 
fhen  he  asked  him,  if  he  knew,iohereiHen  were  made 
better?    To  tlm  he  stad,  he  amid  na^ teU.    Then 
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says  Socrates,  Go  with  me^  oMd  I  wU  *hHf  yaUi 
Upon  this  he  became  his  schobur,  and  iilerwaids 
grew  a  favorite  to  Cyrus,  and  for  arts  and  iaDS»  kA 
his  memory  iamova  even  to  this  ixy. 

The  next  lo  a  handsome  behavioitf.  He  that 
demeans  himself  well,  is  ever  ushered  m  by  a  Grtend* 
that  recommends  him  to  the  company  that  knew  him 
not.  It  is  not  difficult  by  the  behaviour  to  guess  at 
the  man.  This  is  a  motive  beauty,  which  waits  upon 
the  wh(de  body,  as  tjbe  other  does  14x111  the  £m^  and 
f)omplexioi|,  SfipieMti  viro  inces^w  mQ4^^^^  ^o^^ 
veifkit  A  P9ber  gfuib  becomes  the  wiser:  ifhao.  The 
]g:mp^or  Trajan  wa^  so  wimung  this  w^y,  that  Im 
friends  wouM  have  thought  it  too  much)  had  he  vm^ 
satisfied  with  this  answer :  that  he  desired  ^  be^mck 
^  prhce  .to  qthers^  m  he  dem-ed  am&er  frince 
$hauid  be  to  hm,  \f  he  were  a  su^feet.  ThevQ  is  n 
grace  waitsi  upon  a  qoble  micnii  that  waots  a  Ukii^ 
if  not  a  lone  from  aU  that  behpld  it 

As  ihme,  bdmg  well  c<unplexianed,  procure  f avoii^j 
and  kt  ur  into  me^'s  afiS^oBaj  so  a  atain  in  any  ^f 
thean^  seta  us  like  the  owl,  apiong  bi^ ;  if  there  ba 
but  U^,  we  9haU  be  swe  tobe  chatt^^ed  ailtor  ^nmA^ 
at  A  mind  who  is  filled  with  ^orance^  or  the  per* 
versenea»  of  a  froward  diaippsitioBs  hath  many  enemifA 
and  no  frienda.  As  iipon  the  sea  in  a  stonn*  mm 
p»ay  look  witbkout  bonvf  «!;  a  4J(3tancQ»  b«t  Bever  wiQ 
covet  to  cc^eupmil;  wbera*  if  weesK^apedisowniqgg 
we  cannot,  bemg  ^-^^tt^^d  $9A  ^et.  He  whp  is  ^ 
a  bad  dispoflitioQ,  wants  ncvthing  of  hdng  *  tj^rantttMl 
power;  attl  Grants  n^wfll|i«rt;niettafc.to4onatscfc^ 
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He  who  is  a  doitm  in  behairlour,  tdto  jwofde  that 
it  flows  firom  a  rode  imnd.  Dic^ene^  thdfi^hd  bad 
wit^  I7  hiscuiriditiessygot  him  the  naxtmoidbgf  abd 
coming  OMe  to  a  feasts  the  company  caUed  him  sd^ 
and  threw  him  bones.  The  vices  winch  we  hai4x)ut 
inwaitUjr,  are  divnlg^  by  omr  ootward  fitsUon.  JEx 
minimis  pateris  cognoicere  impudicum ;  et  ineesmi 
o$tendit,  et  manus  mota,  et  interdum  responsum^  et 
relatue  ad  caput  digitus,  etfiexMoeidorwn.  Imprfh 
bum  et  ineiomum  rieus,  vukus,  habitusque  demcnetrat. 
Even  the  petty  things  the  waoton  do  discover,  the 
gaity  the  motion  of  the  hand,  sometimes  the  answer^ 
holding  up  the  finger  to  the  bead,  or  the  very  cast  of 
the  eyes  does  do  it  Laughter,  the  countenance,  or 
the  haUt,  discovers  to  us  the  wicked  and  the  wild« 
And  though  sometimes,  under  an  unpleasing  aspect^ 
the  goodness  c£  a  weil^disdidined  inside  may  be 
covered ;  yet,  usually,  the  defocwed  are  enviom  and 
cfodaining;  and  they  had  need  excel  others  in  the 
mind,  being  midcted  by  nature  with  a  corpotA 
deformity.  Msop,  with  all  the  morality  of  his  hand-> 
some  £iUes»  could  not  wipe  off  the  coarseness  of  U# 
outside ;  which,  doubtless,  as  a  chain  held  him  ever 
HI  the  condition  of  a  slave :  who  else  by  the  sublimiQr 
of  his  fancy  might  have  mounted  to  higher  prefer^ 
ment 

The  best  remedies  for  these  are  divinity,  moralltyr 
phync  Rdigieoft  can  convert  and  adom  tkat  miiid,> 
which  natimdlf  was  ilL  It  k  the  reason  (tf  a  Deity, 
whseh,donbtles8,can  do  more  than  aH  that  is  inlbsed. 
ttmsk  man  i  md;  comprriiending  the  universal  dai^ri 
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fif  matii  aS;  to  God*  the  worid,  and  himself  it  must 
laMdjs.QXcd  in  this,  all  that  can  be  gained  fh)m  man. 
iThej  that  are  truljr  acted  from  the  inspratioos  of 
Jiieaveti,  have  all  that  can  be  got  from  bdow»  with 
the  excellencies  of  what  is  above. 

Thou^  to  mend  our  conversation,  philosophy  cail 
go  far,  as  Socrates  did  confess  to  Zopirus,  when  he 
taxed  him  of  several  vices ;  yet  its  effects  are  allow- 
aUe  rather  in  outward  morality,  than  in  the  intrinsic 
integrities  of  the  souL  And  certainly,  when  that  is 
{Nrevalent  within,  the  outward  demeanour  is  both 
acquired  and  directed  by  it  A  wise  man  ought  not 
in  his  carriage  to  commit  a  solecism  against  wisdom. 
There  may  be  many  outward  gestures  that  are  not 
in  themselves  unlawful;  yet,  h^hly  are  indeamHis* 
It  was  obserred  by  the  Jews,  that,  cum  digito  loquUur 
stultue:  the  pointing  finger  ensigns  out  a  fool ;  though 
the  hand  may  direct  to  the  text,  yet  it  dwells  but  in  a 
blluik  maigin.  It  was  one  of  Solon's  adages.  In  viA 
IHm  properaUdum :  to  run  upon  a  journey,  is  either 
necessity  or  fdly.  And  the  cringes  of  some  are  such, 
aft  one  would  take  them  to  be  dancers  or  tumblers, 
rather  than  persons  of  staid  and  sober,  callings.  Men 
are  Uke  wine,  not  good  before  the  lees  of  clownishness 
be  settled  ;'nor  when  it  is  too  windy,  and  will  fly  out 
of  the  bottle;  nor  when  it  is  too  austere  and  sour  to 
be  tasted.  In  a  middling  c\mty  and  quickness,  it  is 
best:  and  BO  IS  man  in  his  carriage  and  c<miportment, 
wb6n  he  is  ndtiier  dult  nor  vapouring  nor  too:  tart 
and  severe  in  hijl  way.  He  that  can  preserve  hinudelf 
in  this' temper,  shall  preserve  his  body  in  health,  ibe 
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tieiter;  and  so  coirecttkeincmivsnieticeB  that  may  hy 
ifant  of  that^  render  him  less  gntteful  to  the  cdmpany. 
As  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  man  to  be  a  doctoria 
these  arts :  so  it  will  be  cxmvenient,  he  have  so  mudi 
of  them,  as  may  not. only  keep  him  from  contempt, 
hot  plx)cure  him  approboticm  abroad. 


OP    DANCING. 

JJouBTLESSp  it  was  out  of  the  jollity  of  nature,  that 
this  art  was  first  invented  and  taken  up,  am(mgmep« 
Bate  but  the  fiddle ;  and  the  cdts,  the  calves,  and 
lambs  of  the  field,  do  the  same.  So  that  the  thing, 
in  itself  seems  to  me,  to  be  natural  and  innocent^ 
begotten  and  ham  at  first  but  of  the  sprightly  and 
harmless  activity  and  rarification  (^  the  blood  and 
spirits,  excited  by  the  youthful  heat  that  flows  within, 
the  swelling  veins.  We  need,  therefore,  the  les» 
wonder,  that  some  of  the  ancient  Grecians  should  sa 
'much  extol  it,  as  even  to  deduce  it  from  Heaven 
itseli^  as  being  practised  there  by  the  stars,  the  con- 
junctions and  oppositions,  the  aspects  and  rev<dutions, 
the  ingresses  and  the  jesses,  and  the  like ;  making, 
such  a  harmony  and  concert,  as  to  seem  tobe  a  well* 
(ordered  dance  amongst  them. 

And  we  shall  find  it  not  only  practised  by  ahno^ 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth;  but»  by  many  of tthe  most 
generous  and  civilized,  brought  into  the  solemiutiM 
of  their  religion.  The  Phrygians  had.thejr>Cptyr>. 
bantes ;  the  Cretans,  their  Curetes  dancing  in^m^our; , 
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in  Ddos^  scanely  aoj  sacred  senrioe  was  perftirnieJL 
.without  it:  tke  ladtan  Brahmins,  nkmmig  and 
evenia^  daBOog^did  adore  the  son;  the  Egyptians, 
libe  Ethiopiatisy  the  rade  Scjthian,  and  the  learned 
Greek,  randy  entered  upon  any  thing  that  was 
solemn  without  it ;  the  Roaaans  had  their  Safii,  wfad 
in  pied  coats,  with  swords  by  their  sides,  a  javelin  in 
one  hand,  and  a  shield  in  the  other,  danced  about  the 
dty.  Socrates,  who  was  allowed  to  be  the  wisest 
among  all  the  Greeks,  disdained  not,  in  his  age,  to 
iMm  to  diance,  and  afterwards  to  commend  the 
exerdfe;  iand  Seneca  tells  us,  that  the  meritorious 
Scfpio  was  not  ashrased,  ut  tmtiqmi  iUi  viri  sclehmtt^ 
inter  lusum^  et  festa  tempora^  ^irttem  in  medum 
iripudiitre  :  as  the  ancients  then  were  wont,  at  plays 
and  S(4emn  festitalsr,  m  a  manly  way,  to  trip  it  up 
and  down.  Bven  among  the  Jews,  where  the  (trades 
d^God  were  extant,  we  find  it  was  used  in  the  rites 
and  exercises  of  their  rdigion,  and  upon  occasions  of 
extraordinary  joy. 

When  the  prophet  Jeremiah  foretold  the  return  of 
the  Jews  Srom  captivity,  and  began  to  reckon  up  the 
joys  that  would  ensue;  he  told  them,  the  virgins 
^kaU  redeem  ^  dance :  the  Latin  hath  if  m  cAoro  ; 
and  doubtless,  it  often  consisted  of  both  men  and 
women  together:  and  if  dancing  were  mrfawful, 
neither  would  God  allow  of  being  served  by  it ;  nor 
would  Solomon  have  tdd  us  that,  there  is  a  time  ity 
danee,  and  a  tinte  to  mmtm.  So  that  it  is  not  the 
tMng  that  is  to  be  condemned,  but  (fie  manner  and 
corrupt  abuse  of  it.  I  do  not  find  that  SUDust  htamed' 
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SeiBpcDnia«  merely  for  h^r  dancuig ;  but;  f»  doim;  it; 
ifKHre  artifici^y  than  am  boaest  womap  needod 
Aad  it  is  fot  this,  thfit  GaMniHs  and  GaeliuSy  bh 
reproached.  Cato,  I  know,  accused  Lucius  Mii]«ii% 
for  dancing  in  Asia;  and  Cicero,  who  undeitoolc  to 
defend  him,  ai^gued  that  he  did  not  do  it,  constantly; 
as  if  the  occa^onal  us§  of  it,  were  a  ki^d  of  justifiak 
tien.  And  in  this  sense,  was  his  saying,  N^mo  mltat 
$obriMs,  the  sober  man  does  seldom  act  ip  capers^ 
taking  it  to  be  an  admitted  doctrine,  that  ali^pumd^ 
duke  est;  msamre  in  loco;  it  is  pleasant  to  be  &olk> 
some,  in  season. 

Lndoficus  Vives  tells  us  ^  some  Asiatics  who^ 
comii^  into  Spain  and  seeing  the  pepple  dance,  raQ 
away  affrighted ;  thinking  them  possessed  with  some 
evil  spirit,  or  else  that  they  wc»*e  out  of  thdr  wit^v 
And  indeed,  one  would  think  there  w^e  some  sorpeiy 
in  it,  that  the  ticklii^  of  a  aheep'^  gut  with  hwr  w4 
a  little  V(m^  siMHild  make  a  wise  ma&  leap  up  and 
down,  as  if  he  were  mad.  Ski(^  did  the  wim 
Alphonsus  deeqi  that  woman,  whom  he  saw  so  wikU^f 
dimeing;  that  he  concluded  it  would  not  be  long 
befora  the  Siby)  would  declare  har  wacie ;  thou|^  hf 
himsdC  a  little  aft^r,  with  the  Empercor  Fiiederici 
and  his  Empress,  was  content  to  make  cme  at  Hm 
sport.  To  dance  too  exquisitely,  is  M  laborioM  4 
vanity,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  let  any 
body  see,  by  his  dexterity  in  it,  that  he  has  spent  so 
much  time  in  learning  such  a  trifle.  And  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  it,  and  of  the  garb  and  comport- 
ment which  by  learning  it,  is  learned ;  shews  a  man 
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dtbar  stcdcal)  or  but  me^ily  bred»  and  not  accustomed 
to  sodiety.  The  best  is  a  kind  of  cardessness,  as  if 
H  were  rather  natural  motion,  than  curious  and  arti- 
ficial practising. 

^  Hiat  evils  have,  sometimes,  attended  ft,  is  not  to 
me  an  aigumrat,  against  the  thing  itself.  Even  at 
flermons,  I  have  read,  that  scenes  of  vice  have  been 
laid.  I  would  not  patronize  it,  for  the  least  offence, 
that  is  in  iU  But  if  it  conduces  to  the  bettering  of 
behaviour,  and  the  handsome  carriage  of  a  man's 
person  among  strangers;  if  it  be  for  a  harmless 
exercise,  for  a  recreation  merely,  or  to  express  inoffen- 
sively, a  justifid>le  joy;  I  see  not  why  it  should  be 
condemned.  It  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  dance,  as  not 
to  put  his  friends,  who  shall  behold  him,  out  of 
countenance;  or,  that  he  need  be  ashamed,  if  his 
enemy  should  stand  by.  Some  men  have  a  dislike  to 
it ;  and  these,  it  seldom  becomes. 

If  it  were  absolutely  ill  m  itself,  or  if  the  ill  which 
sometimes  accompanies  it,  were  inseparable  from  it ; 
it  were  better  all  were  gone,  than  for  the  greatest 
pleasure,  to  keep  the  least  of  mischief!  But  I  cannot 
think,  that  all  must  sin,  if  they  come  but  once  to 
humom:  an  instrument ;  or,  that  there  cannot  be 
dandng,  without  danger  to  morals.  I  had  raiher 
hold  with  Aristippus ; 

In  Ldberi  patrii  sacris 

-  Mens,  ^tut  pudica  est,  nescit  corrumpire, 

The  truly  modest  w411. 

In  Bacchus'  orgies,  can  be  modest  still. 
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And  althot^h  acmie  ^  the  &th(er3>h£^  higfalj^ 
declaimed  against  thb  recreation;  y0t,  I  take  it  to  b^ 
as  it  was  raddy  ^tnd  lasdviptisly  used  by  the  Tulgat^ 
and  the  Pagans  of  tbose  tinie$»  But^  wrdy,  at 
orderly  ept^^t^ipiaeiyts  among  (preat.  pcprs^p^^  %qA 
meetings  of  love  and  J^^d9hip ;  umityqg  fera^aB  i4 
condition,  tt^^e  is  nptbing  more  modest*  more  d^ 
fenU  or  m(xre  dvil.  Tq  condnd^  iMsr  theme^  I  tab^ 
dancing  to  b?  like  usury.;  som^tiiisg^  di^cult  tjobe 
kept  in  the  mpan»  easy  4;o  be  let  into  excess,  and 
almost,  by  9U  nations,  at  <»ice  deoried  and  practised^ 


OP   THE   POLLY   OP   SIN. 

It  was  the  fix>l  that  said,  <A«re  is  no  €rod;  but  it 
wascmly  m  hi^  heart^ihAt  he  said  it.  Nor  could  he 
serioudy  this^  it,  m  his  heart;  though  be  would  hA 
glad  it  were  so.  He  cotdd  no  m<»e  believe  there 
was  no  soul  of  this  vast  world,  than  that  there  waa 
no  ^nrit  to  actuate  his  body,  or,  thart;  a  wmtch  could 
tell  us  time,  and  give  motion  to  all  its  w1ieels,'with-: 
out  a  spring  or  bahuice.  If  tre  believe  and  see,  as 
we  must,  that  th^  mind  can  with  ease  and  pleasure^ 
dispose  and  command  eveiy  motion  and  member, 
every  musde  and  nerVe,  every  posture  of  our  cor-' 
poreal  frame:  we  may  as  well  conceive,  that  an 
infinite  and  incomprehensible  Spuit,  may  as  eaisily, 
dispose  and  order  every  particle  of  thif  great  and 
surrounding  world.  And  then,  it  cannot  but  fidlow, 
that  this  great  soul  of  all,  must  be  infinitely  wise. 
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iAibAikly  jnku  ommpotefit,  bhA  omniscient,  and  'pos- 
Mss  idl  thbse  other  gl(Hiou8  at^betes,  which  ^  to 
the  making  np  of  €rod.  And  if  God  be  such,  as 
sense  and  reason  demonstratively  prove  him:  to  be, 
can  tiiere  be  a  greater  fdUy  tiian  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure «f  thiii^ almigtitf  oihd  afi-wise  Being?  Sin 
can  no  mofe  be  without  Kliy,  than  fire  without  dry- 
tiesi9,  'or  water  without  moistare.  It  is  folly  that 
opens  the  door  and  lets  it  ittto  the  MaVt,  and  retains 
It  there.  It  was  weA  sidd  ^  Slobfieus,  malorum 
oMUrnm  4tulNtia  ^it  fMtter :  f<dly  is  the  mother  of 
alleviL 

Sin  is  so  deeply  a  folly,  that  it  sets  a  man  against 
himself^  and  in  direct  oppositbn  to  his  true  and 
proper  interest  Even  nature,  teaches  all  animate 
tilings,  a  self-pretervation.  But  the  sumer  is  more 
hmtirii  than  the  beast  of  the  field;  he  destroys 
himself  and  locks  his  own  1^  in  the  stocks.  It 
was  Sofomon  w4io  saw  the  young  man  as  a  fod 
goiag  to  receive  the  correetion  of  the  stocb,  for  his 
fticootinetooe.  f  t  is  the,^  ttet  uttecs  ^/<iMferf ;  it 
is  the  Jbol  Ihat  sports  in  nmsckief;  it  is  ihejbol  that 
r0ge8  cmd  U  ca^/Sdai;  it  is  ihtJM  that  despi^A 
hnbruetiom^  iJumgh  Jrom  ajbtiier^^  love;  it  is  the 
,/io^a  Up  that  enters  into  c^ntemtitm ;  it  is  the  Jwd 
fhBtwiahemeddOMg;  it  is  ibe  Jbal  t}mi  Mtb  Am 
kmub  in  doth ;  it  is  the  Jhol  that  ims1e&  m  hw  mm 
fimkhmrt;  it  isldw^/Wtliat  «iaAw  a  mode  at  mn. 
Ami  tbe  Ftophet  Jeremy  wiB  tell  as,  he  that  gett 
mndHk  ^imrngfiOy,  though  he  may  rum  weO,  athii 
€wf,  heJkaUie  a  foci.     It  is  not,  however,  the  want 
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tof  ptiiU,  at  fta  kMiMtyni  mti»e  whidi  undoeB  a 
xna«,  but  the  tuipitude  wd  Aeub  of  ^.  The 
Pisalaiirt  will  tdl  in*  that  fo6l$^  beem^e  4^  their 
trwMgremims  and  iniguiHe^^  are  qfiicted.  A  hhui 
is  not  condemned  for. being  a  nutwat  innocent;  it  i$ 
not  Jbi9  fault  >^the  cbUdrea  wliich  our  Sgvit^ur  t9- 
ceived,  were  $ach«  But  it  is  8ui»  wbicb  epcposes  us  tp 
puflisbraent.  AU  the  snieriDgs  in  the  worlds  are  lurt, 
IB  tbemaelves,  fo  evil*  as  is  the  smaH^  sin.  Th^grer 
fore^  rarelj  spoke  the  exo^eoft  and  admired  Seneo^ 
whi^  he  said,  iie^t  sdrem  homines  ignorutur^s^  et 
JJeum  ignoedturum ;  iamen  peccare  noUem^  dh 
pecmU  tmrpUudinem: — thoij^  I  were  sure,  mea 
should  nevar  know  k^  a^d  that  God  would  certain^ 
pardon  it ;  yet,  I  would  not  ccramit  a  sin,  for  thefouL- 
ness  and  dishonesty  of  the  «in  itself*  Sin  debiUtatep 
us  in  the  prpgress  df  good.  If  we  would  be  monqg 
towards  Heaven,  like  a  chian  about  a  prisoner's  leg*  ^ 
puUs  us  back,  and  keeps  ^  stitt  m  slavary. 

Tell  mi^  if  in  «U  nature^  a  greater  fool  can  be 
flMad,  than  he  who,  having  a  friend  and  £Either,  whp 
ioves  and  wiU  not  leave  hia^  till  he  hath  fixed  him 
m  ^tmial  happiness ;  wtil  yet,  giddJUyi  wi)f ufly»  iga9^ 
rantly,  and  wantonly,  run  £rom  hi«i,  to  croudi^  an4 
creep,  and  become  a  slave  to  one,  whom  he  knows, 
will  use  him  with  all  tjrranny  and  torment  ?  Nor  is 
this,  in  the  gross  only,  but  also  in  each  particular 
offence.  Are  not  men  out  of  their  wits,  who  will 
play  aisrjr  estates  of  {deniyv  whea  aftevwaods*  they 
aaurt  iive  to  stanre?  Who  fay  i^^A  lust  and Jiiaaii«T 
oufDCfls,  wiU  make  tliemselves  lazars  and  dspftes? 
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"Who  by  their  ambitioii,  beget  themsehes  trouble  and 
min?  Who  by  their  covetousness,  purchase  con* 
tempt  and  curses,  and  enjoy  nothing  themselves,  but 
greater  feto  and  guilt  ?  Who  by  their  rash  anger, 
throw  themselves  into  quarrds  and  destruction? 
Who  by  drunkenness  make  themselves  8ots>  and  get 
wizards  instead  of  fsu^es?  Who  by  their  riot  and 
glMtdny,  send  all  their  riches  down  the  common 
^e*<^er?  and  at  last,  as  Lucollus,  grown  stupid,  are 
dijliged  to  Uve  under  the  tutelage  of  another !  Does 
not  the  sinner  act  m6te  foolishly  than  a  diild,  when 
fbr  a  toy,  a  conceit,  a  Ucorish  desire,  an  humour,  or 
fency^  he  abandons  the  prospect  of  felicity,  and  all 
those  saving  graces  that  can  render  him  happy  for 
ever?  We  traffic  gold  for  dirt,  when  we  purchase 
ought  by  sinning.  Let  a  man  be  never  so  great  a 
politician,  yet,  if  he  be  a  sinner,  he  will  turn  out  to 
be  simple  at  last.  And  though  he  may  think;  by 
injury,  to  gain  upon  others ;  yet,  let  him  remember, 
that  no  man  can  do  an  injury  to  another,  without 
doing  one  to  himself;  and  so,  though  he  may  think 
to  shew  himself  of  a  deeper  reach,  and  a  high^ 
standard  of  wit  than  his  neighbours;  yet,  in  the  end, 
he  wffl  come  forth  a  fool. 


THAT   THE   MIND   ONLY   MAKES    CONTENT. 

It  is  neither  ease,  nor  labour,  nor  wealth,  nor  want, 
on  which  a  man's  happiness  or  unhappiness,  depends. 
Some  men,  with  liberty,  leisure,  ^enty,  and  rest, 
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have  less  satil&ction  than  those  that  toil,  in  sweat- 
ing pains  and  labour.  And  others,  even  for  pleasure 
do  that,  which  would  quite  destroy  the  comfort  of 
him,  who  is  not  that  way  affected.  We  see  some 
who  are  gifted  with  the  world's  plenty,  and  seem  to 
have  every  thing  they  can  wish  for,  who  by  their 
wealth  may  make  summer  and  winter  at  will,  and 
who  appear  to  others  to  command  all  the  walks  in 
Paradise ;  but  after  all,  this  high  shine  of  ptosperity 
only  makes  them  nice  and  wanton,  and  for  want  of 
something  else,  they  quarrel  with  their  own  felicity. 
Even  content  turns  to  vexation:  and  we  are 
weary,  with  having  nothing  to  weary  us.  All  the 
winds  in  the  compass,  cannot  blow  a  gale  that  all 
men  shall  be  pleased  with.  A  peevish  fretful  mind, 
makes  all  the  Muses  furies ;  Hot  is  it  possible  for  men 
of  this  temper,  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  smiles  of 
fortune.  The  lily  is  too  pale  for  them;  and  the 
rose's  smell  is  fulsome.  Some  men  are  so  made  up 
of  jealousy,  envy,  pride,  and  choler,  that,  like  savage 
beasts,  they  are  ready  to  tear  not  only  those  who 
seek  to  tie  them  up,  but  also  those  who  would  loose 
their  chains,  and  bring  them  food.  Tell  them  what 
is  distastefiil,  or  tell  them  what  is  pleasing,  they  will 
carp  at  both  alike ;  as  kindling  charcoal,  they  throw 
out  sparks  and  crackle,  even  though  you  do  not  blow 
them.  Differ  with  them  in  opinion,  and  they  will 
scold  you ;  say  as  they  say,  and  they  will  snarl  and 
shew  an  iU-temper.  As  wasps,  disturbed,  or  let 
Alone,  they  buz ;  and  angry,  make  a  noise  about  you : 
being  of  a  nice  and  tender  spirit,  neither  heat  nor 
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cdid  can  be  endured  by  them,  and  theif  own  dispoa- 
tions  raise  a  terrestrial  hdl  within  their  bosmnis.    On 
the  other  side,  do  we  not  often  meet  with  many  who 
take  {Measure  in  toil  ?  Who  can  out-rise  the  sun,  out- 
watch  the  moon,  and  out-run  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
fields? — Who,  from  merely  fancy  and  liking,  can 
find  out  mirth,  in  vociferation;  and  mu^,  in  the 
barking  of  dogs ;  and  be  content  to  be  led  about  the 
earth,  o?er  hedges  and  through  sloughs,  by  the  wind*- 
ings  and  the  shifts  of  a  poor  affrighted  vermin;  yet 
aA;er  all,  come  off*,  tired,  but  without  enough  of  it. 
Were  a  man  enjdned  to  this,  who  did  not  like  it, 
how  tedious  and  how  painful  would  it  prove  to  him  ? 
It  would  be  as  bad,  as  riding  post;  or  obliging  a 
rational  man  to  follow  and  humour,  the  motions  of  a 
child  or  simple  animal  Let  no  one,  therefore,  wonder 
at  the  several  pleasures  of  men;   for,  unless  their 
.  desirJss  be  bounded  by  prudence  and  moderation,  the 
^appetite  of  the  mind  will  be  as  various,  as  the  palate 
of  the  body.     As  he  wiU  be  most  at  ease  in  his 
journey,  who  likes  the  pace  of  the  beast  he  rides  on  : 
so  i^  he,  who  can  bring  his  mind  to  approve  of  that 
condition  which  God  hath  set  him  in.    And  since 
the  miiid  alone  is  judge  of  pleasure,  it  is  not  what 
others  apprehend,  but  what  the  party  iandes  to 
himself,  that  satisfies  him. 


OP   CEREMONIES. 

T^HB  rarest  and  most  precious  materials  we  think 
not  splendid,  till  we  have  refined  them.  We  cut  and 
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pcdiflh  dfaotoiids.  We  btumish  gold  and  silver.  Our 
lilks^  we  scour  and  give  them  gloss  and  dye.  Our 
"vv^If  we  card  and  mingle.  We  wear  not  doth  till 
dressed  and  dyed,  and  tl^n  with  lace  and  &ncy, 
woric  it  up  for  wearing.  We  do  not  ruddy  heap  our 
wood  and  stone  together  for  our  ,dwdlings,  but  hew 
and  fit  them  into  decent  order. 

Erery  calling  has  its  badge  and  ornament.  The 
soldiar  shines. in  steel,  the  lady  in  her  jewels,  the 
courtier  in  his  silks ;  the  lawyer  and  the  physician 
have  their  prqier  habits,  fitted  to  their  known  pro- 
fessions;— and  in  all  religions,  Jewish,  Heathen, 
Mahometan,  and  Christian,  the  priests,  by  their  gar- 
ments, are  distinguished  firom  the  laic  flock.  Of  late 
years,  we  have  had  a  race  of  men  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  piety,  have  taken  up  a  garb  both  sottish 
and  diftdainfiil ;  who  would  not  be  known,  by  their 
hflibits,  to  be  priests  of  the  living  God;  and  can  wear 
a  cypress  or  a  ribband,  for  a  fiiend ;  but  neither  a 
scarf  nor  a  ^dle,  for  the  church  or  state.  Surdy  a 
gown  or  surplice  may,  in  themsdves,  as  wdl  be 
worn,  as  a  diirt,  a  band,  or  a  doak :  and  a  good 
reason  can  hardly  be  given  for  declining  them,  unless 
it  be,  that  they  are  commanded  by  authority : — as  i£, 
because  the  Apostle  orders  that  things  be  done 
deeentfy,  and  in  order ;  therefore,  it  were  suffident 
ground  for  men  to  be  cross,  and  rude,  uncommon^ 
and  slovenly.  What  would  have,  become  of  these 
men,  had  they  been  enjoined  to  have  been  attired  as 
Aaron  was,  in  light  and  flaming  colours,  with  bells 
tinkling,  and  pomegranates  dangling  round  about 
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their  skirts  ?  How  would  they  have  brooked  a  linen 
mitre  of  sixteen  cufaiits  long,  who  would  rather  lose  a 
living,  and  the  opportunity  of  saving  souls,  and  the 
honour  of  being  an  agent  for  Heaven,  than  own  a 
simple  surplice  ?  As  if  white  were  not  a  colour,  as 
lawful  as  black ;  or,  the  thread  of  the  flax  as  war- 
rantable to  be  worn,  as  the  wool  we  cut  from  off  the 
sheep's  back :  or  that  a  gown  were  not  as  lawful  to 
be  worn  in  a  church,  as  for  them  to  wrap  themselves 
up  in  it,  in  their  own  house  or  study.  I  find  that  the 
Jews,  by  God's  appointment,  had  twelve  peculiar 
habits  for  the  Levites.  And  surely,  (not  being  for- 
bidden,) why  may  not  his  church,  without  office 
enjoin  some,  and  which  are  worn  by  those  who  find 
fault  with  them,  in  eddem  specie^  though  not  in 
e&dem  forma;  and  would  be  worn  in  eademformd^ 
if  they  were  not  enjoined  by  authority.  It  is  allowed 
by  Chemnitius,  and  I  think,  by  most  of  the  reformed 
divines,  that  in  ritibus  adiaphari^  habet  Mcclesia 
potestatem ;  in  things  indifferent,  the  church  wants 
not  authority.  He  who  is  lieutenant  of  a  province, 
though,  in  the  main,  he  be  bound  to  govern  by  the 
laws,  from  which  he  may  not  deviate ;  yet  he  is  not 
so  restricted,  but  that,  in  circumstances,  he  has  a 
latitude  of  discretion.  And  if  (although  in  itddf 
indifferent)  a  thing  be  once  by  the  chiurh  enjmned^ 
it  then  becomes  so  fieff  a  divine  law,  as  to  be  divine, 
in  Udtis,  as  obeying^  the  supreme  governors  and  I^^ 
lative  power.  And  then,  where  will  be  the  difference, 
in  refusing  an  innocent  ceremony,  authoritativdiy 
imposed,  and  assuming  the  practice  of  one,  disputable^ 
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and  not  imposed?  It  is  not  possible  to  perform  a 
worship^  without  some  natural  or  instituted  ceremony; 
and  while  it  is  not  contradictory  to  the  canon,  I  can« 
not  think  God  will  be  angry  with  me,  for  observing 
it.  As  long  as  ceremcmies  are  not  declared  essentials 
of  that  worship,  do  not  cross  the  sacred  text,  and  are 
<»dained  only  for  distinction,  order,  decency,  and  as 
helps  to  piety  and  devotion ;  I  see  not,  why  it  may 
not  be,  in  the  prudence  of  the  church,  moderately  to 
enjoin  them ;  and  why  it  may  not  become  the  piety 
and  humility  of  the  best  men,  to  submit  to  what 
shall  be  thus  estahUshed.  I  remember  a  passage  of 
a  grave  divine  upon  this  subject,  which  was  this  :•:— 
A  ceremcny  (he  saith)  in  the  judgment  of  aUy  is  in 
kse^  a  thing  indifferent:  to  preach  the  word,  a 
thing  precepted  and  if  necessity.  Now,  I  would 
have  men  lay  the  thing  indifferent  in  one  scale,  and 
the  thing  necessary  in  the  other,  and  then  let  them 
tell  me,  if  it  be  not  better,  to  conform  to  a  ceremony, 
than  to  rend  a  church.  Obedience  and  unity  tend 
to  peace ;  and  peace  is  the  world's  prosperity ;  but 
division  and  disobedience  are  as  the  trains  leading 
to  the  mine,  that  blows  up  alL  If  the  ceremony 
did  adndt  of  a  dispute;  yet,  being  servants  to  the 
churdi,  it  would  not  wholly  light  upon  them  who 
obeyed ;  and  it  may  well  be  believed,  their  submis- 
sion would  be  more  acceptable,  than  either  their 
cavil,  or  their  criticisms.  The  cep^fiomes  d'^^^s^^ 
though  the  wise  man  knows  they,  are  pot  o(f:  the 
sinews  of  government,  yet,  they  are  of  the  air,  and 
the  countenance  thereof;  and  so^  b^et  in  common 
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peopte,  a  kind  of  awful  revetenee  both  of  the  peiwA 
and  ^bt  functbti.  Hiere  i$  no  doubts  but  the  prac* 
.  tice  of  decent  and  seemly  ceremoimes  does  hdp  to 
preserve  a  cburcfa,  not  only  in  fixatioa,  but  in  esteem  t 
and  is  a  rail  to  keep  off  the  profane  Julians,  who  else 
might  do»  as  he  did.  Nor  do  I  find,  but  as  sDon  as 
the  church  arrived  at  any  state  of  power,  but  ste 
took  upon  h«r,  to  be  as  wdl  Jbmmibf,  zsfHOteridlUf 
a  church ;  and  besides  the  rites  of  woreh^  \jtf  hear 
prescribed,  (festivals  and  liturgies,)  her  ^ilendow  was 
such,  that  with  some  emulation,  if  not  envy,  her 
enemies  began  to  cry  ont>  En,  qtMHtui  mms  Mwim 
FiHo  udministrant !  See,  with  what  cosdy  timids 
they  officiate  to  the  Son  <^  Mary !  TheocL  Wb.  iL 
cap.  12.  Though  the  bark  of  a  tree  be  no  part  of 
the  timber,  fruits,  or  leaves ;  yet  we  see,  if  that  be 
fltrif^  away,  the  tree  itsdf  will  dh.  So  it  is  w^ 
a  naked  diurch ;  it  is  no  more  bstii^  nor  oomdy, 
than  the  body  of  a  man,  without  dodies,  is  seemly 
or  secure. 


OP    ALMS. 

It  is.notnecessarythey  shouldfliwayB  eodiejMtof  a 
sadc.  A  nmn  may  be  cfaaritab^  thoaghte  hath  wt 
an  expanding  plraty.  A  litde  purse  coatafaMd  ikat 
mite,  which  once  put  in,  was  the  greatest  ^gift  ih  4iie 
treasury.  Nay,  sometimes,  a  wilfing' miM,  *(iirlira 
we  are  in  want  oursdves,)  is  as  acceptaUe  aaitfe 
richest  offerings  of  weakh.     j^it  susdy^  mkae  tbcR 
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is  (duitj,  cfaaritj  is  a  diity»  not  a  oouvtesy :  it  is  a 
teibute  imposed  by  Heairen  upon  us,  and  he  is  not 
a  good  itubjact  who  refoses  to  pay  it.  If  God  has 
xaused  many  ritiars  to  run  into  our  sea;  we  ought  to 
water  all  those  low  and  thirsty  places,  which  our 
wares  may  readu  Nature  ha'self,  in  some  measurdt 
indicates  this;  for,  questionless,  the  benefits  whidi 
the  earth  produces,  were,  at  first,  intended  for  the 
use  of  mankind  in  genial ;  and  no  man  ought  so  to 
grasp  at  all,  as  that  another  shall  not  have  a  share  in 
them,  as  wdl  as  he.  If  another,  be  not  so  fortunate 
m  acquiring  those  benefits ;  yet,  as  ahuman  creature, 
he  has  a  right  of  common,  though  he  may  not  be 
admitted  to  break  into  unother^s  endosure.  Suitably 
to  this,  we  see  God  in  his  moral  law,  enjoins  us,  to 
lave  our  neigJAour  as  imrselves :  and  in  the  poUtical 
laws  of  the  Old  Testament,  men  are  commanded  to 
leaoe  in  the  fidd^  and  after  vintage^  gUaniangs  a»d 
remaing  for  the  poor.  And  we  cannot  but  have 
obsarved,  that  there  are  more  firequent  precepts, 
higher  promises,  and  greater  efficacy,  set  upon  the 
grace  of  giving  alms,  than  there  is,  upon  almost  any 
other  human  virtue.  Thepreceptsin  &vour  of  alms* 
giving,  are  every  where  so  obvious,  as  to  render  par- 
ticular mention  oi  them  needless.  The  promises  are 
Orally  annexed  to  the  preempts ;  and  these,  contain 
all  that  we  can  ^^pect,  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the 
neact.  Buttheeficacy  which  is  ascribed  to  this  kHid 
0f  ^diarity,  would  indine  one,  at  first  view,  to  think 
it  had  a  kind  of  inherent  merit  in  it.  In  Daniel, 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  advised  to  break  qff  hie  sins  by 
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righteausneUf  and  his  iniquities  hy  ^etcing  merey 
to  the  poor;  as  if  the  practice  of  these,  could  wash 
away  offences.  We  find  it  ranked  with  righteousness, 
and,  by  the  Sacred  Text,  it  is  made  almost  equivalent 
to  it  Our  most  learned  and  laborious  annotator  on 
the  New  Testament,  informs  us,  and  confirms  it  by 
an  example  from  the  fifth  of  Matthew,  that  alms  ami 
righteousness^  are,  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  prcmiscu^ 
ously  used,  the  one  for  the  other.  But,  above  all,  is 
that  place  of  St  Luke,  chap.  xL  ver.  41,  where  our 
Saviour,  (after  he  had  told  the  Pharisees  of  their 
cheats  and  hypocrisy,)  says.  Nevertheless,  give  alms, 
and  all  things  shall  be  clean  unto  you.  Surely,  these 
words  carry  such  a  promissory  mmt  with  them,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  that  any  Christian  should  neglect  the 
frequent  performance  oi  alms-giving. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  good  steward,  to  see  that  all  the 
family  be  provided  for.  And  the  poor  of  this  worid, 
being  part  of  God's;  we  discharge  not  our  part^ 
unless  we  take  care  of  them.  He  that  does  so  (if 
there  were  no  reward)  has  certainly  a  £Edrer  account 
to  give,  than  such  as  have  spent  their  substance  on 
themselves  only,  or  on  pride,  on  lust,  on  riot,  and  on 
wantonness.  He  that  supjdies  the  poor,  has  a  warrant 
from  Heaven  for  what  he  so  expends.  It  is  true^ 
there  are  many  poor,  that  indeed  deserve  not  diarity, 
if  we  look  at  their  vices,  and  how  they  misapply  what 
they  have  given  to  them :  ancj^  therefore,  though  the 
impotent,  the  indigent,  and  the  innocent,  deaeacre 
most;  yet  the  reward  of  duuity  is  not,  in  the  receiver, 
80  much,  as  in  him  that  bestows.     If  I  do  my  part 
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welly  I  shall  not  lose  the  benefit,  because  another 
makes  a  bad  use  of  it.  When  Aristotle  was  blamed 
for  giiong  to  a  dissolute  fellow ;  his  answer  was,  he 
gave  not  to  the  manners,  but  to  the  man.  That  k 
properly  the  best  alms,  whkh  is  given,  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  charity:  and  readiness  adds  v^ur  to 
the  benefit.  When  the  seed  is  long  in  ripening  up 
to  alms,  it  shews,  the  air  of  charity  is  cold ;  and  if 
the  season  be  once  past,  we  sow  our  grains  in  winds, 
and  cannot  expect  that  they  shoidd  grow  up  to 
increase.  If  heaven  be  our  country,  and  we  intend 
to  dwdl  there,  it  is  best  to  make  over  what  we  have^ 
to  be  ready  against  our  arrivaL  The  poor  are  our 
credentials  that  will  help  us  to  treasure  in  heaven. 
What  we  leave  behind,  we  lose,  as,  never  afterwards, 
being  likely  to  make  any  use  of  it ;  but,  if  bestowed 
in  charity,  we  carry  it  with  us,  and  leave  it  also  here. 
nke  generations  of  the  merci/kl  shall  be  Messed,  and 
Jmd  it.  like  porcelain  earth,  we  may  so  bury  our 
wealth  in  the  ground  of  poverty,  that  our  children 
and  posterity  may  gather  it  when  we  are  gone.  And 
though  we  be  turned  to  dust;  yet,  by  the  mercy  of 
our  Father  above,  our  good  deeds  here  below,  maf 
hkmsam  and  be  firuitfuL 


OP   PROMISES    AND   KEEPING   ONE's   WORD. 

Jt  was  a  fsdse  maxim  of  Dmnitian,  that  he  who 
would  gain  the  people  of  Rome,  must  promise  aU 
things,  and  perform  nothing.  For,  when  a  man  is 
knovni  to  be  fisdae  in  his  word,  inrtead  of  a  oolmnn. 
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whidi  he  m^lit  be  hj  keeping  it,  for  others  to  rest 
upon,  he  becomes  a  reed,  which  no  man  will  vouchsale 
to  lean  upon.  Like  a  floating  island,  when  we  come 
Bext  day  to  sedc  it,  it  is  carried  from  the  place  we 
left  it  in,  and  instead  of  earth  to  build  upon,  we  find 
notliing  but  inconstant  and  deceiring  waves.  A  man 
.who  is  true  to  his  word,  is  the  anchor  of  his  friends 
imd  neighbours;  the  altar  that  thej  flj  to,  and  rely 
iqion.  A  £uthful  promise,  is  a shiddand  buckler;  a 
gnard  in  both  the  rear  and  van,  by  which  we  mardi 
in  saifety,  notwithstanding  the  ambushes  of  our  adver- 
sazies.  It  is  the  ship  that  carries  us  safe  upon  the 
ocean,  and  amidst  the  several  winds  of  business  and 
affiEnts.  It  is  indeed  the  patron  of  the  other  virtues, 
irUcb  make  men  cided  up  in  the  world.  He  who  is 
just,  ^rill  scorn  to  deceive ;  it  is  below  the  loftiness 
which  dwdlsin  noUe  minds,  which  would  soonar  do 
any  tfaiog,  than  wrong.  Truth  and  fidelity  are  the 
pfllars  of  (the  -tenqde  of  the  wodd;  when  these  are 
braken,  the  fidbaric  Mis,  and  crushes  all  to  pieces.  If 
sre  beHeire  the  Scriptures,  this  justice  unlocks  the  gates 
of  Heaven,  and  lets  us  into  Paradise ;  for,  when  the 
question  is  asked^-^l^^  shaainhebit  Gad'^  hofy 
hiUf  the  answer  is.  He  that  sweareth  to  kU  neigh- 
bour, and  disappointeth  him  not,  though  it  were  to 
his  own  hindrance.  What  may  he  not  dp,  that  hath 
the  reputation  of  a  just  man?  It  spares  him  the 
trottUe  of  sureties,  he  is  Us  own  pledge  and  security; 
isdiat  iotkars  hare,  is  hss,  as  wdl  as  whsithe  owns 
himseir ;  he  makes  Idmadf  ttie  master  of  the  worid, 
mA,M  he  .can  but  {Nnwiise,  others  wiU  not  fear  to 
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truBt    The  Propbet  tells  iis,  Theju$t  shall  Uve  by 
faith;  Ijbat  \^  not  only  by  de^edeEce  on  the  pro- 
vidence and  promises  that  God  hath  pleased  to  com^ 
nwoicate  to  nian;  but  alao,  by  the  credit^  the  esteem, 
and  tnist;  that  others,  bear  to'rtnards  Um.    A  hob 
who  breaks  his  word,  by  his.  exaibple,. teaches  othecs 
to  be  false;  and  doubtless;  leaves  men  angry  by  their 
bekigdeceived*  and^bame  ajnd  hate,  wfll  dwell  within 
him.    When  Aldbiades  met  Socrates  at  a  fiaast,  he 
oon&ssed,  he  could  not  but  inwanfly  hhish  to  see  bim, 
because  he  had  net  perfiinned.what  faeporpmised  him. 
;Instetel  of  a  blearing,  whkfa  our  clients  expect,  1^ 
perfiDvmaoce  «of  what  we  promise,  we.  thmw^  by^4iie 
breaiA  of  it,  acurfe.asd  aoram  upoki  them;  their  hopes 
are  by  us  ^pute  out  off  a»d  destroyed.    Sobman 
asmres  us,  that  h^pehad^pmM^tnakeA  the  hetmi 
sick;  but,  when  it  is  fiiMrated,.  we  c^ienfiud,  it kUls. 
And  it  is  pcobahty  in.  ihiB  sense,  that  Jcdb  camptfies 
the  fiuliiig  of  hope  to  ;ihe  givii^  tip  of  the  ghost. 
,Mjmy  times,  a  man's  whole  itock  of  comftrt  lies  4m 
tfae  \asfit<£  a  :prQpiise,  whkfa  when  it  is  fapdcen;,  ^Uis 
mchavihoid  'is|;oae*    Ife  doth  hit' wis^  cMMk  his 
own  safety,  who  is  prevailed  upon  to  bonk  hir  w«yd. 
That  firiend  who  will  put  me  upon  the  violation  of 
my   word,  does  rob  me  of  both  my  integrity  and 
honour;  and  what  a  carcass  then  is  man,  when  these 
two,  are  gone?     They  are  the  royal  ensigns  of 
ImmaDifty;  Ithste  infill  to  i>^virclbse  pi^  <vi4i&e  these 
keep  aboatr  as;  ijiit,  ^Aen^^we  lM:^€te  ^dlmibed^ 
4iem,tii»ihect4»Bte^^ 
lud  broken  thetracefaefaadoiaiiBtiidithlBiBg  Ageril^ 
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Agesiloas  sent  ambassadors  to  biin»  to  give  him 
thanks,  for  having  broken  his  promise,  by  which  he 
made  the  gods  his^nemies.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  that 
the  failure  of  a  promise  should  so  startle  us :  since 
all  the  stress  of  life  lies  on  it.  For  almost  four 
thousand  years,  what  had  thfe  world  to  live  on,  but 
the  promises  of  the  Messiah  ?  And  since  then,  what 
k  it  we  have  for  Heaven,  but  the  promise,  upon  foith 
to  be  admitted  in  it?  So  that  the  weight  of  all  depends 
upon  a  promise :  and,  if  that  should  foil,  we  have  no 
other  refuge,  and  must  foil  to  misery.  Certainly, 
there  is  the  same  equity  in  all  just  promises,  though 
they  be  not  of  equally  great  concern;  so  that  we 
ought  to  be  as  carefol  to  keep  our  word,  as  we  wouU 
be,  to  preserve  our  happiness ;  and  much  rather,  be 
dow  in  making  promises,  than  backward  in  performing 
them.  It  is  no  shame,  with  reason,  to  refose  a 
petition ;  but  it  is  a  shame,  having  once  promised  to 
do  a  thing,  not  to  make  it  good.  He  cheats  his 
friends,  destroys  himself,  and  gratifies  his  enemies, 
that  loosely  promises,  and  is  n^ligent  in  performing. 
Promises  may  get  friends;  but  it  is  performance  that 
must  nurse  and  keep  them. 


OF     LAW. 


It  is  the  bridle  of  the  human  beast,  whereby  he  is 
hdd  from  starting  and  fix)m  stumbling  in  his  way.  It 
is  the  hedge  on  either  side  the  road,  whidi  hinders 
hnafixim  breaking  into  other  men's  property.    A  man 
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had  as  well  live  in  l^pt  among  all  the  ten  plagues» 
as  in  the  world  among  the  wicked5  without  law  to 
defend  him.  It  is  every  man's  civil  armour,  that 
guards  him  from  the  gripes  of  rapine.  And  indeed^ 
it  b  for  this  chiefl  j»  that  laws  are  of  use  among  men ; 
for  the  wise  and  good  do  not  need  them  as  a  guide, 
but  as  a  shield ;  they  can  live  civilly  and  orderly, 
though  there  were  no  law  in  the  world.  And  though 
wise  and  good  men  invented  laws,  they  were  fools  and 
wicked  men  that  put  them  upon  the  study.  To  rule 
such  wild  cattle,  there  needed  both  the  judgment  and 
the  wit  of  the  best  and  ablest,  to  find  out  ways  to 
trammel  them,  and  keep  them  within  orderly  bounds. 
And  foreseeing  that  those  ways  were  like  enough  to 
be  slighted  by  the  ignoruit  and  scornful;  to  put  the 
more  r^ard  jand  countdiance  upon  theur  laws,  and 
the  observance  of  them,  they  pretended  to  receive 
them  from  some  deity,  of  whom  men  stood  in  awe, 
and  feared  to  offend.  Hence  it  was  that  Minos 
among  the  Cretans,  affirmed  that  he  had  discourse 
with  Jupiter;  and  Lycuigus,  that  he  had  taken  his 
code  from  Apollo;  Numa,  his,  from  the  goddess 
Egeria;  Mahomet,  his,  from  his  pigeon  whisperii]^. 
him  into  an  ecstasy,  as  coming  from  some  sacred 
spirit.  And  Moses  decku*es  the  two  tables  to  have 
been  received  from  Grod  himself  in  Mount  Sinai. 
And  surely,  it  adds  vigour  to  our  compliance  with 
Christianity,  that  we  know  our  Blessed  Saviour  to  be 
the  Son  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  be  God  as  well  as 
man.  It  is  most  certain,  that  the  original  of  all  laws 
is  divine ;  and  though  Jtt  the  first  creation,  God  gave 
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not  man  a  written  law:  yet^he  gavefaimalawparde, 
and  inscribed  it  in  his  heart,  that  by  those  inward 
dictates,  he  might  be  guided  and  r^ulated  in  the 
course  of  his  life. 

Among  the  ancient  Druids,  it  was  absolutelj  for- 
bidden to  roister  their  laws  in  writing.  And,  Csesar, 
in  his  Gallic  wars,  gives  us  two  reasons  fen*  it  One 
was,  that  their  mysteries  might  not  come  to  be  pro- 
fiEmed  by,  and  rendered  common  to,  the  vulgar ;  the 
other,  that  not  being  written,  they  mi^t  be  tiie  minre 
careful  to  carry  them,  in  their  thoughts  and  memory. 
It  was  also,  doubtless,  intended  by  the  rulers  to  pre- 
serve their  own  authority,  to  induce  the  people  to 
have  recourse  to  them,  and  to  have  a  reverence  and 
esteem  fbr  their  judgments.  It  likewise  often  Mis 
out,  that  what  is  written,  though  it  were  a  good  law, 
when  made;  yet,  by  the  emergency  of  affairs,  and 
the  mutable  condition  of  men  and  times,  it  becomes 
defective,  and  necessary  to  be  altered.  And  we  find 
it  to  be  evidently  true,  that,  as  where  there  are  many 
physicians,  there  are  many  diseases ;  so  where  there 
are  many  laws,  there  are  many  enormities.  That 
nation  which  swarms  with  law,  and  lawyers,  certainly 
abounds  with  vice  and  corruption.  Where  you  find 
much  fowl  resort,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  no  want 
of  either  water,  mud,  or  weeds. 

In  the  beginnings  of  thriving  states,  when  they  are 
more  industrious  and  simple,  they  have  the  fewest 
laws.  Rome  itself  had,  at  first,  but  twelve  tables : 
but,  afterwards,  how  infinitely  did  their  laws  increase ! 
Old  states,  like  old  bodies,  will  be  sure  to  contract 
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diseases :  and  where  the  law-makars  are  many,  the 
laws  will  never  be  few/  That  nation  ii^  in  the  best 
state,  which  has  the  fewest  laws,  and  those  goodv 
Variety  onlj  mult^)lies  snares.  And  oftentimes, 
when  the  law  did  not  intend  it,  men  are  made  guilty 
by  the  pleader's  oratory,  which  is  exerted  either  to 
display  his  eloquence,  to  advance  his  practice,  or,  out 
of  mastery,  to  carry  his  cause.  To  go  to  law,  is,  for 
two  persons  to  kindle  a  fire  at  their  .own  cost,  to 
warm  others,  and  singe  themselves  to  cinders. 
Because  they  cannot 'agree  as  to  what  is  truth  and 
equity,  they  will  both  agree  to  unjdiume  themselves, 
that  others  may  be  stuck  with  their  feathers. 

The  Apostle  throws  the  brand  of  simple  on  those 
wko,  by  striving  this  way,  consume  both  their  peaces 
their  treasure,  and  their  time ;  and  expose  a  game  to 
the  packing  and  the  shuffling  of  others,  when  they 
might  soberly  cut,  and  deal  the  cards  themselvea. 
Is  there  none  wise  enough  to  compound  businesses, 
without  calling  in  the  crafty,  and  the  cunning?  Or 
is  there  none  who  has  wisdom  sufficient  to  moderate 
a  little,  that  he  may  save  a  great  deal  more  ? 

A  law-suit  is  like  a  building ;  we  cast  up  the  charge 
in  gross,  and*under-reckon  it :  but  being  in  fcNr  it,  we 
are  trained  along  through  several  items,  till  we  can 
neither  bear  the  account,  nor  leave  off,  though  we 
have  a  mind  to  it.  The  anxiety,  the  trouble,  the 
attendance,  the  hazard,  the  checks,  the  vexatious 
delays,  the  surreptitious  advantages  against  us,  the 
defeats  of  hope,  the  felseness  of  pretending  friends, 
the  interests  of  parties,  the  negligence  of  agents^  and 
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the  designs^  of  ruin  upon  us,  do  put  us  upon  a  combat 
against  all  that  can  plague^ poor  man;  or  else  we 
must  lie  down,  be  trodden  upon,  be  kicked  and  die. 

If  men  could  coolly  have  their  business  dispatched, 
and  rightly  judged ;  no  doubt,  in  things  of  weight, 
the  decision   would  be  profitable.     And  this  does 
sometimes  happen ;  for  undoubtedly,  there  are  those 
in  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  are  the  light  and 
wonder  of  the  age;  who  have  knowledge  and  inte- 
grity ;  and  being  versed  in  books  and.  men,  in  the 
noble  arts  of  justice,  and  of  prudence,  are  fitter  for 
judgment,  and  the  due  settling  the  afiairs  of  the 
world,  than  any  other  men.     A  faithful  advocate  can 
never  sit  without  clients.     Nor  do  I  believe,  that  that 
man  could  lose  by  it,  in  the  end,  who  would  not 
undertake   a  cause,  he  knew  not  honest     In  all 
pleadings,  foul  language,  maiice,  impertinence,  and 
recriminations,  are  ever  to  be  avoided.     The  cause, 
more  than  the  man,  is  to  be  defended.     Overpower- 
ing oratory  ought  not  to  be  practised;  torrents  of 
words  often  bear  down  even  the  trophies  of  truth. 

It  is  not  good  to  be  too  severe,  or  to  enforce  too 
rigorously,  the  observation  of  every  petty  and  penal 
law :  in  charity,  there  is  something  to  T)e  allowed  to 
ignorance,  and  custom.  Blood  and  treasure  ought  to 
be  but  sparingly  taken.  Those  lawyers  who  are 
sedulous  to  press  penalties,  are  little  better  than  purse 
beadles. 

So  far  law  may  be  compared  to  war,  that  it  is  a 
last  resort,  and  ought  never  to  be  used,  but  when  all 
other  means  do  fail ; — and  then  the  pleaders  ought  to 
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h61dfltemseIyes,tothat.    He  who  vindicates  the  law,  ' 
does  no  man  wrong :  but  he  that  digresseth  io  imperr 
tinencies  or  the  personal  stains  of  men,  is  rather  a  fly 
that  buzzes,  and  sucks  the  wound,  than  a  champion  ' 
for  truth,  or  a  helmet  to  keep  the  head  of  justice  ^ 
whole. 


OF    CONSCIENCE. 

It  is  the  blushing  part  of  the  soul,  that  will  colour 
and  kick  at  every  little  crumb  that  goes  awry  against 
its  swallow ; — ^and  we  can  neither  cozen  it,  nor  be  rid 
of  it  It  is  a  kind  of  inward  deity ;  it  will  be  with 
us,  wheresoever  we  are,  and  will  sefe  us,  in  whatever 
we  do.  It  can  give  us  rest,  in  unjust  sufferings ;  and 
can  whip  us,  in  the  midst  of  unjust  applauses.  It  is 
the  guard  that  God  hath  left  us,  to  preserve  us  from 
the  darts  of  sin ;  and  the  beadle  that  corrects  us,  if 
yet  we  wiU  be  sinning.  But  that  which  most  men  * 
pretend  Io  be  conscience,  is  at  best  but  a  present 
persuasion,  opinion,  interest,  or  corrupted  judgment. 
How  many  have  we  known,  who  have  hdd  ii  a 
heinous  offence  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent,  or  upon  pro- 
hibited days,  that  afterwards  have  been  brought, 
without  a  check  of  conscience,  familiarly  to  do  it  ? 
Custom  wears  it  quite  out,  terror  frightens  it,  know- 
ledge altert  it,  interest  sways  it.  So  that,  in  fact, 
the  main  force  of  it,  rests  in  a  right  understanding 
and  integrity. 

While  things  remain  in  dispute,  and  by  reason  of 
their  intricacy,  cannot  clearly  be  determmed,  surely 

E   E 
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the,  gafort,  Bo«lt  ^  Iw^  i^pro,  i^  aqt^tj*  ^:<IR^! 
av^bpnty  tindei^  .nifhicl^  qor  .Qod  bjath  pjl^<^  i]|i,; .  if  ^, 
sh/Duld.be  penned  to  t)i^t^  which  ^i4i  i^torwfu^i^ 

wiiere  we  pwe  s\iIhius^oii^  ^pnV^  lyt^:  bet^  b^pa^jUS; 
out,  than  a  tenacious  adherence  to  our  own  ccmc^t^ 
truth ;  whereby  we  cause  an  eddy  in  the  tide  of 
government,  which  is  safer  running  smooth,  than  in 
either  curls  or  whirlpools. 

.  I  ot)^rve  that  every  peevish  and  ignoranj^  acjtiop 
of  some  simple  people,  is  defended, by  th^.  plea  of, 
siK^redness  of  conscience.     And  l3rii?g.  under ,  th|it^ 
gi^d,  the}^  think,  to  escape,  and  mate  both  thi^  ^7^i 
aijd  ef jplesia^ical  ppwer.     Have  we  npjt  some,  who 
will  not  ddptiit  the  holy  table  to  be  pomn^ipnc^ted.m^ 
but  in  the  body  of  the  church;  aa  if;itjWq«  an. 
offence  ^^g§in$t  coi^science^  to  communicate  in  the 
chancel,  though  they  have  the  church's  apt^qjity,' 
and  their  own,  precedent  practice  to  invite ^thqut  to  ^ 
it?  who  will  not  christen^ but  at  their  reaijlfig-peyir^ 
though  anti(][uity  plac^  the  font  next  tl^te  door,  a3 
rating  to  the  sacrament  of  entrance  and  initiation? 
If.it  be  out  of  conscience,  why  is  it  pot  pleaded ^^   If 
it  be  not,  why  is  it  don^  ?    Asimpf^^Qufltk^.  cannot.- 
be  civil  to  his  superiors^,  nor, swear  in  judg^nf^., 
either  to  ascertain  faith,  or. .to  sa^is^^la^i^  or  iiq 
determine  a  omtroversy ;  ai^d  all  tb^;|  aiie.^d.^^ 
the  acqount  of  consq^o^,.  w^n.ind€^otI)!7jr<^ 
notiung  but  ignorance  and  wilM  blindofB^:;  f(f^ 
w|iat  text,  oi;  wl^t  r^ajqp,  cax^M^^^I^I^  JPf^ 
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hats  to  otir  bcftters?  or  judicially  to  sWear  b^i^'  a 
Ia\dul  magistrate^?  Let  any  thing  be  proved  a  sin; 
aM  I"  hold  with  them,  tliat  would  soorieF  die'  than 
defile  their  upright  souls  :  Imt  till  it  so  be  manifested,^ 
br  probably  so  conceived,  I  doubt  not  but'it  ife'  bettet^ 
far  to  dispense  with  such  natural,  poHilcat  or  dvil* 
rites,  and  to  give  up  ourselves  to  the  deliberated 
sanctions  of  such  as  we  ought  to  obey,  than  by  the 
stiff  maintaining  them,  to  take  all  the  hazard  on  our- 
selves, and  disturb  and  scandal  others.  I  would 
Know  whether  he  dbesriotbetter,' who  kneels  at  th^ 
sacrament,  and  hath  the  authority  of  t^e  church  to* 
back  him,  than  he  who  will  take  it  standing  only, 
and  hatJi  nothing  but  his'  oWn  opinion  to  support 
him  ?  And  though  conscience  in  itself,  bd  out  of  the 
reabh*  of  comjpulsion ';  yef  J  we  ate  behold^rf  to  those, 
n^o  enforce  us  to  dd,  what  in  conscience  we  ought, 
flence  it  is,*  that  power 'is  given  to  the  niagistraW,' 
that  he  may  bfend  the  refractory,  and  rettuce  the 
wilftil,  and  the  unwise  wanderer.  I  doubt  not,  but 
those  could  have  pleaded  conscience,  who  refused  to 
come  to  the  supper,  for  they  were  rooted  and  grown 
in  another  reBgion ;  yet,  the  command  to'  the  servant 
iff,  that  he  should  compel  them  to  come  in. 

T^he  law 'of  God  and  man,  in  things  not  plainly^ 
foif>idden  bjjr  the  word  of  G6d;  eftjoins  and  texpfitts 
niy  obedience  f  and;  if  I  refuse  to  oBej%  I  set  up' 
ni^self  as'stijli-eirie,  and  -makii'  my  wiM,^  nfiy  ptinfcc*8' 
nikster.'  Cicero  I  conceive  iri  the  rights  when 'he  tellii' 
us,  InobekUeniik' eit  ex  dnHHA  mtnU^  oh^Hndttt ; 
diitobeditetifce   prrtc^ifls    fVoirt'  the    hafdnew  of  an 
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obstinate  mind.  He  dissolves  the  bonds  of  govarn- 
ment,  who  spurns  at  public  edicts:  refractoriness 
ushers  in  confusion.  Though  Abraham,  in  humanity, 
could  not  be  justified  in  sacrificing  his  son ;  yet,  as 
he  implicitly  gave  up  himself  to  the  obedience  of  his 
superior,  God;  he  is  highly  commended,  for  being 
ready  to  do  it 


OP     CIVILITY. 

Unless  they  be  of  passionate  natures,  the  greatest 
spirits,  and  those  of  the  best  and  noblest  breeding, 
are  ever  the  most  respectful  and  obsequious  in  their 
garb,  and  the  most  observant  and  grateftil  in  their 
language  to  all.  This  we  may  build  upon:  that 
men  of  the  most  staid  judgments  are  persons  of  the 
highest  civility.  They  think,  to  displease  is  contrary 
to  the  proper  interests  of  man  :  nature  having  made 
him  communicable  and  sociable.  To  be  rude  or 
foolish  is  the  badge  of  a  weak  mind,  and  of  one 
deficient  in  the  conversive  quality  of  man.  The 
noblest  natures  are  the  more  universally  good.  The 
fire  refuses  not,  as  well  to  warm  the  beggar  as  the 
prince.  The  water  bears,  as  well  the  carrick  as  the 
cork ;  the  earth  to  aU  allows  her  bearing  bosom ;  the 
equal  air  as  equally  serveth  aU ;  and  the  bright  sun, 
without  distinction,  shines  upon  us.  To  occasion  a 
quarrel  is  a  thing  of  reproach.  And  if  a  wise  man 
has  unawares  provoked  one,  it  lies  in  the  mind,  as 
mercury  does  in  the  body,  ceasing  not  to  work  till  it 
quite  be  got  out.     It  is  not  for  one  gentteman  to 
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speak  to  another  what  shall  beget  either  shame  or 
anger,  or  call  up  either  a  blush  or  frown.  And  if 
there  be  a  necessity  to  displease,  we  ought  to  do  it  as 
nurses  do  with  children,  when  they  are  to  give  them 
what  is  bitter,  smear  it  in  honey  or  roll  it  in  sugar, 
that  even  the  palate  (if  possible)  may  not  be  offended. 
When  the  dying  Aristotle  was  solicited  by  his  scho- 
lars to  declare  his  successor,  among  whom  there  were 
two  especially  of  more  eminent  merit  than  the  rest, 
Theophrastus  a  Lesbian,  and  Menedemus  a  Rho- 
dian ;  he  called  for  the  wine  of  both  those  places, 
pretending  to  drink  his  last  farewell  with  his  scholars 
before  he  died.  He  tasted  the  wine  of  Rhodes  and 
commended  it  both  as  sound  and  pleasant:  then 
tasting  that  of  Lesbos,  he  commended  both,  as  excel- 
lently good,  but  that  of  Lesbos  to  be  the  more  deli- 
cious: by  which  they  understood,  he  meant,  that 
Theophrastus  was  to  succeed  him : — so  by  commending 
both,  he  tacitly  preferred  the  one>  without  the  least 
disparagement  to  the  other.  And  in  religion,  this  will 
hold  as  well  as  in  morality  and  the  common  conver- 
sation of  the  world.  Jacob  we  know  to  have  been  a 
person  dect  and  in  grace  with  God  himself,  and 
though  Esau  were  a  prophane  person,  and  had  sold 
his  birth-right  to  his  younger  brother,  whereby  the 
privileges  of  primc^niture  were  lost,  and  his  right 
in  the  sacred  Covenant  disputable,  if  not  vacated; 
yet,  when  Jacob  intended  to  meet  him,  because  he 
was  a  great  man,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  petty  prince, 
and  in  some  kind  a  general,  (for  he  had  a  band  of 
four  hundred  men,)  he  first  sends  him  a  noble  pre^ 
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.9ent  of  majjiyi^mn^w  bfif^ta:  ^d  owmBapjlQ^  i»§ 
l^ryaDts,  ijtrheii  £$^  inquire^  wbo^B  tl^ej  wfi^fibf^ 
thqy  should  say,  tfeey  wore  a  .pres&tt  for  «jr  i^«^ 
JSsau,  sent  him  from  }iis  wrvaai  Jacqb :  ajpd  i^^ben  li^ 
himself  ca^e  ^u*  hirn,  j&^  l^ed  iiffi/feff^we^  tivf^ 
.^  ^  ^<^^  upon  hi^  apjuroac^  to  j^iis  ^broU^^ :  44^ 
J^  retinu^  that  IbUoiK^ed  bim,  the  biuidi^taids  .^ 
jt^dr  .children,  Leah  ^d  her  c^iVben,  #9^pb  ^Hff^ 
m^bel,  qU  of  th^  alfo  bofce/i  ti^e^fi^lv^ ;  ,^4 
^er  tjl^atj  i»  dijscpurse  b^  c<9npUi9e9.tejd  hun  ^ve^^l 
.tiw)?p  Tritlj,  L^t  fne  fin^ grqce  iff  ^  fljpA^  ^^W 
ZoT;^;  a?id  lbe^£[>re  have  I  gc^en  tfiy^e,  a^  ti^ifgb 
I  bad  seen  th^  face  of  God.  David»  thoiigh  b^  Wi(ip 
anointe^  and  designed  ki^g;  yet,  yrYket^  be  met  Pni)oe 
•foxiathan,  hefeU  on  hi^fwe  three  Umes^an^ijfmp^ 
himse^  to  thp  g^ounfjL  The  Sbunafnite  fell  ^  fhp 
Prophet  Elista's  feet^  §Qd  ioiirefi?  kef  self  *9  ^ 
^ound.  The  widow  of  Tekpa  told  Davi^;  M  flfi 
imgfil  qf  God,  fp  is  my  Lord  tJ^  King.  'Pioijigh 
Dariuf  >^iere  a  pftgan  prince^  and  h^ad  (though  ^- 
\f)Uingly)  yet  unji^tly^  pen)2itt^  Daniel  to  t^  liaqf ' 
jd^p :  yet  as  soon  ap  be  ^af  put,  bi^  language  f^ 
Q  King,  live  for  eofr^  In  jtbe  Ne^  Test^eirf?  S^ 
t?aul  li^giup  hi|  compjunent  with,  f^if(g  4SMK^ 
And  ^h€»  Festuf  cba^^g^  him  Tniopg^q});  w^ 
)^g  madf  bis  return  wa^  npt  revitii^,  9or  n^)9Jb> 
nation,  but,  /  fim  nqt  m^9  ^^ost  noble  J^^^J^-  Pffr 
t;ftinly,  iq  t|iq?e  E«teru  pprts  of  tb?  WOt\^  ^o^ 
tl^ej  ns^  not  to  uncovier  the  bead»  y^  ^  ^^f^^9gffj 
bpyiring  qf  the  bqdy  wa^  equivalent  tp  the  putting  olpT 
tl^  fa^t  Y^itb  uj5[ ;  but  bpwing  down  t?  t^  gr^wlf 
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tvith'teU  fhdse  r^ter^tibiis,  #iais  far  beyond  bar  j^^ 
tice  «f  tincoVeriiig;  ati<l  '<kscendM  Well  iief»  to  ^a 
-siiertgd  'i^eHeratidn.    'And  the  liietdrical  addresses^ 
%ith1iie  htoouraUe  epithets  giv^n  to  their  persons, 
were  &r  beyoiid  the  appellations  that  are  used  in  otbr 
days ;  yet  are  we  commanded  to  use  to  every  man 
the  respects  that  are  due  to  his  place  and  quality^ 
God  himself  calls  men  to  honourable  places,  and 
doubtless  where  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  it»  we  ought 
nbtto  deny  it.    Bemler  to  all  Aeir  dues,  honour  to 
vUm  'hdhour  bidoligs.    When  our  blessed  Saviotu% 
"wtib  tocAt  Upon  him  tlie  fbrm  of  a  servatt,  was  tivfng 
^tthofi^  the  Jews,  thoi^  they  hated  his  doctrine,  sinid 
«t  \MJk  octndemncfd  \^  pa'son,  yet  their  common  salti- 
-teibn  i^'as,  'BMbi  BaBboni,  master;  and  when  in 
fionbdf  to  his  descent,  as  allied  to  the  crown,  he  was 
cdled  thfe  son  of  David,  he  gave  no  check  to  tUe 
title,  but  in  John  xiii.  Ve  tdls  Hhtm,  You  call  nie 
'mmHer,  and  you  say  well.    So  that  we  may  safeljr 
'cmdti^  iftat  behaviour,  rade  and  clownhh,  and' 
4ndi^  linc^iistian^  in  keeping  cfa  the  hat  before 
mriEdes,  magi^bfties,  \A(k^  and  suji^ors  (with  that 
tdnguhr  way  of  Ihoumg  men,  aifd  not  owning  t^diir 
titles)  cdmes  iiol  from  Scripture^  or  toy  ^x&m^le  d£ 
the  peofie  of  God^  but  froin  some  who,  linder  t^^ 
jfSMt^de  of  pief^"  kikd  the  Spirit,  walk  contrary  b 
th)^  pradlce  of  the  MthfWl.     The  Aik)sitle  eom^ 
ifalHBds  us  to  subfkit  ourselves  to  every  ordinahet 
wfntakjbr  the  Lord^s  sake,  as  yielding  compliance; 
Hbt  so  much  ftir  ouf  own  ends,  but  puirely  out  of 
c^sbienck,  a$  b(sifag  a  constitution  ordaaned  by  God 
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himself;  whose  wudom  egtafeKshed  the  war)4»  ^o^ 
onlj  in  the  larger  frame,  where  nirtnrally  erery  thing 
subsides  to  what  is  superior,  but  even  in  eveay  pro- 
vince, and  each  particular,  where  govanniait  and 
obedience  perpetuates  the  harmony  of  alL 


OF  THE   UNCERTAINTY   OF   FAME. 

A  GOOD  fame  is  as  the  beams  about  the  sun*  or  the 
glory  about  a  holy  picture,  that  shews  it  to  be  a 
saint  Though  it  be  no  essential  part,  it  rises  from 
the  body  of  that  virtue,  which  cannot  dioose  but 
shine  and  give  a  light  through  all  the  donds  ci  elror 
and  destruction.  And  though  sometimes  the  miata 
and  vapours  of  the  lower  earth  impede  the  l%fat  it 
gives ;  yet,  there  will  be  apparent  r^ri,  that  shew 
there  is  dessert  unseen,  which  yidds  those  (^ktoms  of 
brightness  to  the  whde  horizon,  that  it  moves  and 
shines  in.  The  philosopher  Bion  was  pleased  to  call 
good  fame,  the  mother  ^  ffears;  toif  it  gives  a 
kind  of  perpetuity,  when  all  <tf  us  else  ttf  gone.  And 
indeed,  it  may.  as  well  be  the  datighter  qf  y0mri ; 
for  they  are  not  to  be  obtained,  but  by  the  ooo- 
tinned  succession  of  noUe  actions.  They  are  amoi^ 
all  the  externals  of  lifie,  one  pf  the  best,  yet  oqe  of 
the  brittlest  and  most  fading  blessings,  and  ^hardest 
both  to  get  and  keep.  That  which  is  not  gaaedi 
but  by  a  settled  halnt  ei  eminwt  virtues,  by  one 
short  vicious  action,  naay  be  lost  for  ever.  The  ill 
success  of  an  affair,  the  reverse  of  fortune,  the  eleva* 
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tkm  of  a  fiEU^tion^  or  depression  of  a  party,  a  mistake 
of  judgment,  or  the  craft  of  a  subtil  .ji:^g1er,  hoitr  it 
alters  quite  the  sound  of  fame's  loud  trumpet  ?  Like  a 
beauty,  drawn  by  some  great  artist's  hand,  one  dash 
from  a  rude  pencil,  turns  it  to  a  Goigon.  If  it  could 
not  be  k)st,  but  upon  certainties ;  if  it  were  in  omr 
own  keeping ;  or,  if  not  in  our  own,  in  the  hands  df 
the  wise  and  honest ;  it  would  be  possible  to  preserve 
our  reputation  pure.  But,  the  misery  is,  that  it  rests 
upon  probabilities ;  whidi,  as  they  are  hard  to  dis- 
prove, so  it  is  easy  to  make  others  believe ;  that  it  is 
in  the  hands  (Mothers,  not  ourselves ;  in  the  custody, 
not  of  the  (fiscreet*and  good  only,  but  of  the  simple 
also,  the  artful,  and  the  vile :  who,  though  they  can*- 
not  make  us  wane  to  ourselves,  yet  how  foul  and 
jndUed  may  they  render  us  to  others :  with  an  un- 
favourable character,  we  get  a  taint  that  spmls  our 
whitest  innocence :  with  designing  men,  we  are  not 
what  we  are,  but  by  such  li^ts  are  seen,  as  they 
Will  please  to  riiew  us  in ;  and  with  the  simple,  we 
are  left  naked,  that  we  may  be  exposed  to  shame. 
Some  are  ^Ided  over,  so  that  the  worid  is  cheated  iti 
thefflw  Some  are  gM  within,  and  by  the  ignteant 
md  unskilful,  are  taken  for  brass  or*cq)per.  To 
vindicate  us  from  fjie  stain  of  these,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  a  constant  carefiil  discretion.  We  are  in 
the  world,  as  men  in  a  town  besi^ed;  if  we  be  not 
always  upon  our  guard,  we  have  so  many  enemies 
to  assail  us,  that  we  may  be  soon  surptiaed.  A  care* 
less  watch  invites  the  vigilant  foe ;  and  by  our  own 
remissness,  we  contribute  to  our  own  defamation. 
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We  must  be  ^wry,  as  well  of  words  as  actfems. 
^Sometimes  a  short  laconic  stabbing  -speech,  destroys 
fthe  fdbric  of  a  well-buik  £une.     it  was  the  advice  of 
ftfae^sober  OBpictetos,  I%at  tko^e  who  derired  to  hear 
mMt  itkamld  fint  hmm  tceU  to  speak:  -fotit  is  our 
-qpeeoh  as  wdl  as  deeds,  tlmt  dnnn  the  ears,  and 
Icaitke  hearts  of  athevs.    Even  all  the  art  TibeiiM 
was  naster  of,  boidd  never  so  disgoise  his  inward 
adracaar,  bnt,  tfaot  through  his  own  expressioas,  it 
waaid  oft  break  out     Nor  k  it  enough  that  w^ 
berealljr  good;  wemustndt  Ji^aHto  be  ft/7.   Ap^ar- 
aace  aione  which  in  good,  is  too  little^  is  in  evil,  fiiir 
too  imioh.    it  is  not  enough  to  Mvie  wett^  we  must  s5 
wgiilttte  our  tongue^  as  to  be  fMU  epdken  ef.    Out* 
inends  tnay  ^kaow  us  bf  the  things  tbey  see,  but 
atrangeia  judge  us  by  the  things  they  hear.    As  that 
is  niost  MJkdy  to  be  truth,  wherein  all  the  difiering 
parties  do  agree :  so,  tiiat  fttae  is  i&diest  to  last, 
and  to  be  red,  wherein  friends  aaid  enemies,  strangers 
and  famiKaM)  slmB  jcisi  and  conokr;  airi  wherein 
uw^  and  aelians  theSL  not  cross  and  i^un  counter 
The  one  is  as  a  heilthftd  habit  and  a  good  com- 
plexion; the  o^her,  as  a  handsome  carrii^  and  a 
pleasing  coahtenance.    The  first  and  best  way  to 
procure  a  good  reputation,  is  a  good  life ;  the  next 
b^  good  discourse  and  behaviour.    Though  when  all 
is  done,  we  wb  at  the  mercy  of  otliers^  whether  we 
ihaB  enjoy  it  or  no.    It  will  therefore  be  but  a  fend 
thhig  to  be  too  greedy  of  thsft,  which  when  we  havi^ 
gotten^  we  mi^  lose,  in  spit^  of  oiA*selVes. 
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Xt  i$  jtbe  Pro^csr's  j^tYeoeipt  t)|at  a  wan  ahouktlM^ 
.98^5  why.  is  4t;»  ,tM^  .tbe  Sm^/^r  .d^ys  tw^sre  ];»otter  t^ 
Hme?  for  be doe^  oat  iim^we  wimlj  ctf  jl)jba«e  tiuqgp. 
^qpie  hp^iVje  co^lfiued  i^  oj^plicatiotf*  |U>  thoiie  fviu> 
wdMt  umdfir  piiipwt  iroubtes,;  wp^^mm,  n^bsr  ^^mp 
mi^OB,  bcjge^  the  cwofim^.  Otb^^s,  limit  it»  io 
the  comparing  tb^  Lfaw  with  th^^Q^i^^;  and  tfaev^ 
Kbesve  i3  no  lioMl^  if  any  be  judge  bevies  ithe  Jew, 
be  mu9t  be  pondepmed  of  jioUy,  wbe  would  fvefiur 
4^  tim^  of  J(i(9^e6,  upd^  tbe  load  of  -ceiemouious 
^^Miows,  befoi^  tbose  wnae  €M4,  wJiei:eiii  the  joke 
^  it^^k^  off,  and  ibe  ^oiid  tfi;adi0ted  witb  the  J^ioe 
of  {Svf^Dg^Jlji^  tr^h-  ^  ^hat  we  may  caofidentjfjr 
4dfS9^e40»  thi^i»ei»anA)il9  sayiog^^i^easSylnus, 
ti»t  ^htnj^  tbP  Cbwtian  religiw  bad  never  beep 
«$n#r^^  by  mkmik^$  yet»  it  idea^ired  to  be  em- 
^mrn^  ftnd  iwpdd  b^^e  bee^  ^^m  u^  by  we%  fiir 
Ijieirery  b^e^^  that  it  cwriep  with  it  But  ^inpe 
tJhl^  WBi^  inriltep  m  Sotomw'a  tiiiic^  ik>  (ong  befiwe 
tb$<^0HP«g«f  Qfirblefitd  SiwwpawoDgiWtwemay 
l«B*¥e  bf  meart  it  wipe  Hi»vw»ally,  both  of  the 
rn^t  4w4  IWiiHiNre  wwpea  of  the  w<?iPWL  And  wrdy, 
jy^*  fFe  ^iai»¥ie  iJl  IbiniP  ^ja  Jwlidaus  scale,  we  shall 
fejA  we  dp  »Pt  wi?^,  when  we  in*dge  in  the  com- 
b1«w*  mA  www*,  noticed  ia  the  text.  Huinan 
PAlwa  ip  mwa  sensbfe  of  snvirt  in  ^uffering^  tb»n  of 
plmsiire  in  rejaieiflg;  and  i«?e«ent  evdnrances  ea^ 
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engross  our  thoughts.  We  cry  out,  for  a  little  pain ; 
while  we  only  smile,  for  a  great  deal  of  contentm^ii. 
And  hence  we  blame  the  present,  for  a  little  pressure ; 
and  pass  over  all  those  advantages,  and  causes  of 
satis&ction,  which  belong  to  the  age  in  whidi  we 
live.  Nor  indeed  are  the  pungencies  of  former 
times,  in  the  comprehension  of  our  view,  but  at  a 
distance,  and  only  known  to  us,  by  some  records, 
that  have  picked  out  only  what  was  extraordinary. 
So  like  promontories  at  sea  which  are  far  off,  th^ 
look  high,  and  all  the  country,  as  if  it  were  an  elevated 
mountain ;  but  if  we  were  to  get  to  land,  we  should 
find  them  of  the  same  altitude  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  we  have  seen.  It  is  true,  there  are 
sometimes  intervals  of  virtue  and  vice ;  inclinations 
to  wars  and  propensions  to  peace.  The  Sybarites 
had  a  vein  of  delicacy;  the  Spartans  a  strain  of  arms ; 
Athens  had  her  arts  and  learning;  and  Scythia's 
fame  was  barbarism.  And  in  the  same  country,  one 
age  runs  upon  one  thing,  and  another  n^lects,  what 
in  former  times,  had  been  courted,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  self-«une  climate.  But  these,  being  but  in 
parts,  if  the  whde  be  summed  up  together,  we  shall 
find  the  {Mropcniion  of  all,  to  be  much  about  the  same 
fitithom  tiiat  the  world  was  at,  befcnre.  If  the  {u^esent 
age  exceed,  former  ages,  in  some  particulars;  we 
may  read,  of  former  ages,  which,  in  otha*  particulars, 
exceeded  us.  If  we  have  inventions  of  newer  date, 
with  us;  they,  certainly,  had  others,  whidi,  now  to 
us,  are  lost.  And  if  we  survey  the  vices  of  forgoing 
thnes,  they  will  aj^ar  more  barbarous,  and  more 
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epidemical,  than  such,  as  now  fkane  in  the  world. 
We  look  upon  it  as  the  wonder  of  vice  to  this  daj, 
that  a  stranger  could  not  come  to  Sodom,  but  the 
more  than  brutish  citizens  must  bum  in  a  sordid  lust, 
which  was  so  foul,  that  nothing  but  fire  and  brimstone 
could  pui^  the  world  from  the  stench  of  it  After 
this,  among  the  Egyptians  was  that,  of  the  strawless 
tax.  The  Grecians,  under  the  wisest  of  their  law* 
givers,  approved  of  cunning  thievery;  and  drinking 
was  such  a  vice  among  them,  that  even  the  gram- 
mar lost  its  sense  by  their  debauchery ;  the  signifi- 
cation of  pergnseeari,  being  to  be  mad  with  drink. 
Have  we  any  so  vain  as  Xerxes,  who  thought  to 
whip  the  sea  into  calmness  ?  or  so  prodigal  as  Alex- 
ander, who,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  spent  twcdve  millions 
of  talents  upon  Hephsestion's  funeral ;  a  sum  so  great, 
that  it  is  a  question  whether,  at  tiiat  time,  the 
revenue  of  the  wx>rld  could  afford  it  ?  Among  the 
Jews,  who,  by  their  religion,  pretended  to  such  pre- 
ciseness,  we  find  incest,  fratricide,  parricide,  treason, 
oppression;  and  cruelty,  to  the  cutting  men  with 
saws,  and  killing  one  another,  for  the  play  and  sport 
for  princes.  Absalom,  a  younger  son,  and  the  prince 
of  a  petty  province,  had  his  fifty  footmen  dashing  l^ 
his  chariot  side.  Lucius  Florus  tells  us  of  the  German 
women,  who,  in  battle,  made  their  children  their 
weapons ;  and  would  fling  their  own  naked  sprawling 
in&nts,  in  the  face  of  those  they  fought  with,  that 
the  horror  of  the  thing,  might  daunt  the  Roman 
courage.  Under  Titus,  who,  for  the  sweetness  of 
his  disposition,  was  cried  up  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
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wbHd'9  delicious  jeWel;  there  W€f&  iio  kis^  tHitii  fire 
hjAttdred  persons/  every  day  while  the  &fiege  ¥^hs 
strict,  crucified  before  the*  wa&  of  JeTUdalem,  tSl 
tl»y:'MfM(ted  not  only  crDS6es>  but  rbom  tb  set  them 
in.  Ther^  -were  eleven  hundred  thousand  slain,  nme 
hfindred  and  seirenty  thousand  captives,  and  many 
aMve  ripped  up  with  bloody  bands,  in  hope  to  find 
among  the  ondute  of  the  body,  the  gold  they  so  much  • 
coireted.  Ww  there  ever  smce  then,  any  thing' ISce 
the  ten  persecutions?  Was'  there  any  tiling  but 
Nero^s  luxury,  equal  to^  Nertfs  cruelty  ?  and  •  yet, 
Dcimiliiaiiv  i»  onepaifticUldr,  outdid  him  ;  he  loved 'to 
feed  ills  eyes,  ^nd  see  those-  torttfres,  Nero  but  com* 
monded.  Where  have  we^  now  a  liieiniilts  LucuB^ 
vidio,  at  onoe,  pot  twenty^  thbus^ttd  of  the  Caucaei  to 
the  swowiy  cottti»y  to  the  artfcles  rf  their  caprtti- 
lation?  or;  lifcsetthe  fiunous'Augtlstlis,  wh&  at  otM 
time  in  Peruslay  sacrificed  thrtee  hiiBfdi^ed^  of'  the 
principal  dtizens^  at  the  aiCar '  of  his  uncle'  Julius. 
Tiboiust  would  I  cause  men  to  be  filled^  witli' wine, 
then  tie  them  up>fi*om  i^ne,  that 'their  tdrment 
might  swell  with  their  bodies.  Su^tdnius  records  it 
of  Caligula,  that*  it  was  comitoon  for  him  to  brand 
witfa^  mailts  of  infamy,  the  most '  honoured '  atd 
deserving  persons;  then,  to  condemn  th6m  to* the 
mines,  shut  them  up  in  cages,  expose  them  id  beail^ 
or  ^saw  them  through  the  middle. 

The  covei4utnesB  of  those  times,  wa^a^  gte6i,-Bi' 
the  cruelties  4Df  them.     It  was  crithe'  endiigh  to  po^ 
sem  wealth' with  virtues    Accusaitionis^We^  ndt^'for 
offinices;  but  for  confiicatiort^.     Men^ '  tbWhS,'  and** 
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^mples^  e^c^ped  not  £rom  Ifeiogrifl^^  7e|k:tlii«^  oil': 
priBdam,  nojfi  pb  €lel$ctum^ .  to  eniicbi  the  court  witb. 
coin^nottoe^pty  thecQiwaonwealthof  viae.  Marett^*, 
Antonius  in  one  y^ar»  frfupn  the  Iiesaer  Afiia.  only, 
rfdsed  two  bupdred  thousand  tajie^.    Aod  &t  their. 
IvoLury^  their  dru^kingi  apd  tbeir  feitstiDg:  wboeirerr 
reads  their  stories,  sbaH  find  they  have  oifj^gooe; 
belief,  coatiiiMiag  sometime?  thirty^six  hows  at  a« 
meali^  with  the  interventions  onfy  of  lust  and  vooNt* 
iiig.     Thjeir  apparel  was  sometimes  only  tiffiEtoy;: 
thus  inverting  nature's  institution,. who  n^ant  it  tO' 
hide  shaa^e.;  while  they  used  it  for  the  contrary*'. 
Seneca  speaks  t^us  of  their  n^atrons :  JVe  ucbdteria 
quidem  pbfs  sui  in.,  cubiculo,  quam  in  pifbUco  o^tenr, 
dunL    They :  h^d  nQthii?g  of  weight  about  them,  but . 
tl^eir  jewels.    Every  joi^t  of  every  fing^,  had  its  i 
pfurticular  load  to  carry.    They  had  their, winter, and 
summer  riqgs;  so  tlu^^  by  the  sig^it  of  their  haiid» . 
yoa  npght  tell  the  season,*  though  ypu  felt  neither 
h^t  nor  ixAA.    Horteps^  j^  great  wator,  sued  his  - 
ftiUow  commissioner  for  disordering. a ^ plait  in  hia. 
robe^     And  tl|€|y  had  their  dinper  and  their  supper^ 
garments.     So  curious  were  th^,  in  composing  thek»  < 
hair ;  so  costly  in  their  apparel*  di^  servants,  houses 
bpld-stuff,  and  all  belonging  to  ihi^m\  that  if  we 
compare  th^  excesses  of  those  times,,  with-  the  petty 
vanities  of  purs,; there  will  appear,  the  same  difference'! 
as  between  a. CQurt  and  cottag^^.and  the  vast  exteur^ 
sif^n  of  thdr  enlafged  emp^  and  the  smaU  drcuuir  i 
ttaeef^K^  of  our.sini^^moated  islnnd*    Every  .natioD,/ 
hmi  its^  zmith  wpd  its  dedlpatknu    As  natiaw  rise  in  t 
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MBpire,  they  ealaige  both  in  virtue  and  vice ;  and 
they  sink  in  these,  as  they  decline  in  dominion. 
And  thoi^h,  as  to  themselves,  one  time  may  be 
either  better  or  worse  than  another :  yet,  take  the 
world  in  the  gross,  and  all  tc^ether,  and  there  is 
nothing  now  to  be  complained  of,  in  the  main,  but 
what  has  been  as  bad  if  not  worse,  heretofore.  Every 
nation  has  endured  oppression,  has  feit  tyranny,  has 
admitted  treason,  and  has  trod  the  mazes  of  vice. 
Only  as  islanders  are  usually  the  most  nefarious,  we 
have,  in  one  thing  out-acted  all  the  lands,  the  sun 
did  ever  shine  upon : — ^A  prince  no  less  by  virtue 
and  glorious  parts,  than  by  right  of  inheritance  and 
descent  of  ancestry,  hath,  under  the  pretence  of 
abused  justice,  with  the  formality  of  misinterpreted 
law,  been  sentenced  (by  his  sworn  subjects  turned 
into  rebds)  to  a  decapitation ;  and,  as  a  tyrant,  put 
to  death,  because  he  ever  abhorred  to  be  one.  Crea- 
tion never  yet  saw  any  thing,  to  equal  it  For  two 
pieces  of  treason  (the  Powder  and  the  Parliamental 
treason)  we  have  digged  lower  towards  hell,  than 
ever  yet,  did  any  other  people ;  as  if,  to  revenge  the 
attempt  of  the  one,  we  had  strained  to  gratify  the 
authors  of  it,  by  outdoing  them  in  the  other.  It 
would  appear  however,  on  a  general  view,  that  in 
other  particulars,  other  times  have  been  maiked  by 
blacker  crimes,  than  ours ;  and  that  the  woiid  is 
rather  better  than  worse.  Wars,  rapine,  murder, 
treason,  pride,  and  lust,  have  ever  been,  since  man 
was  man.  But,  in  r^ard  of  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  I  believe  it  hath  so  wrought  upon  the 
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general  g^us  of  the  worid,  that  it  is  not  so  auda^ 
douslj,  and  epidemically  vicious,  as  it  was,  in  the 
days  of  Paganism,  when  men  were  taught  by  their 
gods  to  be  loose,  and  less  than  men.  And  surely, 
these  considerations  may  so  far  prevail  upon  the 
opinions  of  men,  that,  though  they  may  be  sorry  the 
worid  is  not  better,  yet,  compared  with  what  it  hftth 
formerly  been,  they  need  not  wonder  that  it  is  now 
90  bad,  as  it  is. 


OP    PEACE. 

If  men  I^w  r^htly,  how  to  value  peace,  this  lower 
world  might  be  an  empjrreal  heaven;  where  all  the 
motions  of  the  surrounding  orbs,  the  several  constel-  < 
lations,  and  the  various  positions  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  produce  a  beauteous  chorus,  and  a  harmony 
truly  ravishing.  As  health  is  to  the  body,  so  peace 
is  to  the  soul.  What  is  wealth  or  wit  or  honour, 
when  want  of  healtb  shall  deprive  us  of  all  enjoy- 
ment in  them  ?  And  what  are  all  the  blandishments 
of  fortune,  when  war  shall  tear  them  away  from  us, 
and  trample  on  our  glory  ? 

Though  the  other  attributes  of  God  are,  no  doubt, 
beyond  our  comprehension ;  yet,  it  is  peace  which 
more  emphatically  is  said,  to  pass  all  our  understand- 
ing. Next  his  own  glory; — it  was  the  establishing  of 
this,  which  invited  God  from  heaven.  The  first 
branch  of  the  celestial  proclamation,  was,  €rt&ry  he 
to  God  on  k^h;  the  next  was,  On  earthy  peace. 
This  is  the  cement  between  the  soul  and  the  Deity; 

F  F 
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between  earth  and  beaten.  The  ei^oymMt  of 
fiiends,  the  improvenent  of  arts,  the  sweetness  6£ 
nature's  ddicades,  the  fragrancy  of  fruits  add  flowers, 
the  prosperities  of  nations,  and  those  otheif  fdeasing 
contentations,  which  stream  from  the  hstcic  rirtues^ 
are  all  brought  in,  and  glorified  by  peace. 

The  drum  alid  trumpet  which  in  war  sound  fcnror 
and  artonudimeiit^  in  peace  do  echo  mirth  and  jcffity. 
Though  in  war,  we  sometimes  wear  the  victor's 
wreath ;  yet,  it  is  often  purchased,  at  much  too  dear 
a  rate,  and  many  times,  the  conqueror's  garland 
crowns  the  captive's  head.  In  the  same  battle, 
Hannibal  confessed  that  though,  he  firsts  was  con- 
queror; yet,  he  at  last,  was  overcome*  Though  he 
broke  Minutius'  forces;  he  was  forced  by  Fabius 
to  give  up  all  his  palms.  Nor  does  it  often  fare 
better,  with  those  that  are  dependents  on  the  genaral^ 
who  ccHumands.  Victory,  not  seldom  pn>duces  s6ve» 
rity.  The  haughtiness  of  the  conqueror,  is  oft^n  to 
his  own  people,  less  tolerable,  tkan  the  triumphs  o£ 
the  enemy.  Success  inflauies  the  blood  to  pride  and 
insolence ;  and  as  often  kindles  new,  as  it  ccmdudes 
old  wars.  One  world  sufficed  not  Alexandar.  Nor 
could  aU  the  Roman  tarritoriee  set  bounds  to  Caesar's 
limitless  ambition. 

The  entrance  into  war^  is  like  to  that  of  hdl;  it  is 
gaping  wide  for  any  fool  to  ^ter  at.  But,  it  will 
require  a  Hercules,  with  all  his  k^uts,  to  redeeib 
one,  once  engaged  in  it.  They  know  not  what  they 
part  with,  who  part  with  such  a  jewel,  as  peace; 
for  indeed,  if  we  consider  it ;  what  price  can  be  too 
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dear^  to  purduee  it?  We  tmj  off  aU  the  open  fbtce, 
and  dy  dedgnt  of  malice,  and  we  entitle  ourgelves  to 
all  the  good^  that  ever  wad  for  man  intended. 

When  Glod  would  declare^  how  he  would  reward 
and  UefiB  the  good  man,  he  finds  out  that^  which  most 
maj  crown  his  happiness.  He  tells  us^  he  will  Make 
his  enemies  a*  pMce  with  him.  Securely,  he  enjoys 
himself  and  fHehds,  who  is  Am  from  enemies.  The 
palace  of  tiie  wi>rld  stands  open  to  him,  who  hath  no 
foes. 

If  any  msm  will  see  in  little  (for  what  is  an  island 
or  two,  to  the  world  ?)  let  him  but  well  consider,  the 
havock  which,  a  few  years,  made  among  us.  The 
waste  of  wealth ;  the  wreck  of  worth ;  the  sad  fate 
lighting  on  the  great  and  good ;  the  virtuous  left  to 
scorn ;  the  loyal  used,  as  once  the  Romlln  parricides, 
with  desperate  and  malicious  persons  left  to  rule 
and  vex  them ;  wealth  prostituted  to  the  be^arly 
and  the  base.;  palaces  plundered  and  pulled  down ; 
temples  profaned ;  antiquities  razed ;  religion  rivuled 
into  petty  issues  running  thick  corruption.  Then, 
let  men  consider,  aft;er  a  little  revolution,  how  little 
have  the  authors  gained. — Those  who  would  take 
peace  from  others,  themselves  have  missed  it,  in  their 
hollow  graves  ;  the  earth  they  tore,  hath  jQed  them 
from  her  bosom  and  her  bowels,  with  nought  in  the 
least  considerable,  to  the  expense  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure. Then  also,  let  men  see,  how  the  sacred  wheel 
of  Providence  hath  resurrectioned  all  our  joys.  How 
the  Church  recovers  her  late  besmeared  beauties; 
how  the  tide  of  trade  returns ;  how  brightened  swords, 
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have  now,  a  peacefiil  gutter ;  how  gkny,  wealth,  and 
honour,  with  lojaltj,  is  returned ;  how  shouts  of  joy, 
have  drowned  the  cannon's  roar;  that  till  men  come 
in  heaven,  such  joy  can  never  again  be  expected  to 
be  seen.  Three  nations  looking  for  a  fatal  stroke,  at 
once^  reprieved  firom  slavery  and  ruin.  So  have  I 
known  some  generous  courser  stand,  tremUe  and 
quake,  under  both  whip  and  spur;  but,  once  turned 
loose  into  the  open  fields,  he  neighs,  curvets,  and 
prances  forth  his  joy ;  and,  gladdened  now  with  ease 
and  liberty,  he  fiUs  himself  with  pleasure,  and  all 
those  high  contents  that  bounteous  nature  meant 
Jiim. 

0  Pax  alma  !  datrix  opUrn, 

0  pulcherrima  cttUtHm ! 

Qudm  te  mens  sitit !  0  moram  / 

Obrepat  metuo  mihi 

JEtas  ni  mala,  te  prills 

Suaivem  6  ^udm  tuear  diem ; 

Plausus  undique  cdm  strepant, 

Cantusque  et  chori,  amicaque 

Commcssatioflorihus !  Euripides. 

Hail,  lovely  Peace !  thou  spring  of  wealth. 
Heaven's  fairest  issue,  this  world's  health  ! 
Oh,  how  my  soul  does  court  thy  sight. 
More  precious,  than  the  pleasing  light ! 
Let  never  blacker  day  appear. 
But  dwell,  and  shine,  for  ever  here ! 
Let  shouts  of  joy  still,  still,  resound ; 
While  songs,  and  dances  walk  the  round. 
At  feasU  of  fHends,  with  garlands  crown'd ! 
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OP    DIVINE    PROVIDENCE. 

£vERY  thing  that  man  can  look  upon,  is  both  a 
miracle  for  the  creation  of  it,  and  a  wonder  for  the 
apt  contrivance,  in  fitting  it  to  its  parts  and  province, 
wherein  it  is  set  to  move.  So  that  the  world  is  but 
God's  great  cabinet  (^rarities ;  which  he  hath  opened 
to  astonish  man,  who  shall  but  well  consider  them. 
If  man  reflect  upon  himsetP,  he  will  easily  find  how 
very  wonderfully  he  is  made,  beyond  all  other  crea- 
tures. None  but  he,  by  reflective  acts  of  under* 
standing,  is  able  to  argue,  to  consider,  and  to  ju(]^ 
c^  himself.  Who  is  it  but  he,  can  hope  or  fear  the 
future?  can  curb,  encourage,  accuse,  or  commend 
himself?  or  can  apprehend  or  reverence,  either  the 
Deity  or  eternity. 

And  to  magnify  the  goodness  of  this  great  Creator, 
we  shall  find  that  every  natural  action  man  is  capable 
of  doing,  affords  him  pleasure  in  the  execution.  To 
eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  fast,  to  wake,  to  forbear ;  to 
speak,  to  be  silent ;  to  move,  to  rest ;  to  be  warm, 
and  to  be  cool ;  to  be  in  company,  and  to  retire : 
they  are  all  in  themselves,  pleasing  acts  v — ^whereas, 
the  things  that  vex,  and  trouble  him,  either  come 
from  without,  or  hi^pen  by  our  own  disorder.  So 
that,  a  man  may  live  at  ease,  if  he  will ;  and  if  he 
does  not,  it  is  by  his  own  default.  In  the  firame  of 
his  body,  (not  to  descend  to  all  particulars,  which  are 
full  of  admiration,)   how  exquisite,   and  how  well 
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adapted  are  thej,  for  all  occasions,  which,  at  any 
time,  may  befal  him !  In  his  ears  aod  nostrils,  the 
one  relating  to  the  head,  the  other  to  the  lungs; 
those  slender  hairs  are  not  in  vain  placed  thevei  but 
aie^  as  nets  to  catch  the  dust  and  flaoats»  which,  with 
our  breath  we  should  else  draw  in»  and  dry  up  all  our 
lungs^  which  are  the  eQgines  qf  hS^\  qr^  mixed  with 
wax,  wouldt  as  pdlats,  stop  our  «ewe  of  hearing.  In 
the  worlds  what  we  pomplain  of  4ts  lAconvenMnces, 
if  rightly  we  examinei  we  d^  find  to  be  quite  the 
contrary*  The  unevenness  of  the  earth  is  dearly 
providential  The  hills  and  valleys  have  all,  their 
upeoMl  use.  One  helps  in  wet,  and  soefckig  immda- 
tions;  the  other  aids,  in  droughts,  in  heatSr  wd 
scorching  seasons.  And  the  &et  and  Ic^gs  of  ^nm ; 
having  nerves  and  sinewB,  to  rise  and  to  descmd* 
to  recede  and  proceed,  are,  by  the  unev^uiess  of  the 
earthy  more  exercised  and  refireshedt  than  if  H  were 
all  a  level  walk.  T%at  weeds^  withoet  a  tiBage^ 
vduntanly  spring,  surely  has  a  double  benefit  ;r.^<inef 
that  man  may  have  something  wherewith  to  exercue 
his  industry,  without  whi^h  he  would  settle  into  cor* 
ruption ;  anoth^,  that  by  these,  the  earth  itddfi  dees 
breed  its  own  manure,  and  beasts  and  birds»  by  them, 
have  tables  ready  spread*  Even  vanonums  <sreatuies 
have  their  [uroper  use;  not  only  to  gather  what  to 
man  might  be  ncnsome,  but  to  qualify  oth^  creatums, 
that  they  may  be  j^yocal  and  salutary  to  tiie  sev^<al 
constitutions  of  man.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  a  great 
benefit  to  man,  that  beasts  want  understanding:  if 
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tliey  were  gi&ed  with  the  faculty  of  reason,  their 
strength  oould  never  be  icept  subjected  to  the  service 
of  man ;  whose  crud  usage,  nothing  rational  could 
ever  long  addure.  Would  the  horse  be  cwbed,  and 
bmi|^  to  champ  on  steel  ?  Would  he  suffer  his  lazy 
rider  to  hertride  his  pati^at  back,  with  his  hands  and 
whip  to  wheal  his  flesh,  and  with  his  beds  to  dig 
into  his  hungry  bowels?  Would  he  be  brought  in 
hempen  chains,  to  draw  beyond  his  breath,  and 
atoBngth  ?  Would  he  be  tied  up  to  the  staved  wood, 
or  walk  the  round  all  day,  in  rolling  ponderous 
ston^  ?  ^,  wear  his  life  away,  under  the  pressure 
q£  a  heavy  burthai  ? 

We  see  it  fiill  as  necessary,  that  thare  should  be 
poor,  as  rich ;  lor  one,  oould  not  live,  without  the 
ether.  We  see  botb  fruits  and  wines  retain  their 
flavour  jKod  their  beauty,  until  the  new  appear;  God 
havings  in  his  providenoe,  made  t^bem  to  last,  till  he 
pcovidesus  ^lore ; — and  yet,  not  so  long  as  for  us  to  be 
idl^  or  trusting  to  our  lasting  store,  grow  wanton, 
and  f(urget  the  Author,  and  oiurselves.  Those  things 
of  common  use,  which  we,  in  common,  have  among 
us :  what  we  need,  and  will  not  last,  in  our  own 
cUmate,  grows :  our  spices  and  our  drugs,  that  we 
must  fetdi  from  £Eur,are  freed  so  from  corruption,  that 
their  several  years  endure. 

In  common  amk^  what  wonders  may  we  find! 
How  one  small  grain  sinrings  up  to  several  hundreds ; 
how  it  gives  a  sustentation  by  its  several  parts,  both 
imto  man  and  beast ;  and  being  so  useful,  only  see 
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how  carefiiUj  nature  does  {Hresenre  it  It  grows  up 
in  a  corsetet,  an  inward  coat,  which  does  fimn  dews 
defend  it ;  and  on  the  outside,  a  stand  of  pikes  in 
bearded  ranges  upright,  do  appear,  to  fence  it  fimn 
the  birds,  and  catch  the  falling  rain,  and  by  degrees 
convey  it  into  the  grains  within,  to  swell  and  ripen 
it ;  but,  when  it  is  ripe,  this  moisture  is  not  useful ; 
and  it  downward  turns  its  loaded  head,  and  gently 
draws  it  off,  that  it  may  not  hurt,  nor  rot  it.  And 
because,  (being  weak)  if  from  one  grain,  one  single 
stalk  alone  should  shoot  and  grow,  each  easy  wind 
would  break  it  to  unfiruitfulness ;  there  spring- up 
many  from  every  several  kernel,  that  getting  sto^igth 
by  multitude,  it  may  withstand  the  assaults  of  storm 
and  rain.  And,  whereas,  other  fruits  from  trees  and 
such  large  plants,  last  but  their  year  about,  or  not  so 
long;  this,  as  more  useful,  several  winters,  keqis 
fi*om  all  decay,  that  when  there  is  a  plenty  (as  once 
in  Egypt)  to  help  against  dearth,  it  may  be  kqpt  in 
store.  Even  the  enmity  of  creatures,  <me  against 
another,  is  for  the  advantage  of  man ;  in  fear  of  one 
another,  they  are  kept  from  trespassing  cm  him ;  and 
by  their  mutual  antipathies,  we  make  use  of  one,  to 
take  the  other ; — and  so  serve  ourselves  of  both. 

By  these,  and  millions  of  other  examples,  and 
indeed  by  all  we  can  see  m*  comprehend,  we  may 
conclude  as  does  the  Psalmist,  O  Lard,  haw  wander- 
Jvl  are  thy  works,  in  wisdom  host  than  made  them 
all!  And  if  we  should  complain,  as  Alphonsus  pro- 
fanely did,  that  God  might  have  ordered  many  thii^ 
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better,  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  than  he  hath 
done;  we  may  well  return  that  grave  and  sciier 
an wBer  of  St.  Augustine ;  in  creaturis  siquid  erratum 
OdgHamuSfinde  est  qudd  mm  in c&ngruis sed&us,  ea 
quiBHmus;  if  we  complain  of  defect  in  the  works  of 
oreadon,  it  is  because  we  do  not  consider  them,  in 
their  proper  sphaies  and  uses. 

Surely,  the  infinitely  wise  manner,  in  which  all 
things  are  ordered  by  a  superintending  and  all-sufii- 
dent  God,  might  tutor  us  to  be  less  out  of  humour, 
at  any  thing  that  happens.  It  was  an  exceUent 
remark  of  the  wise  philosopher,  in  discoursing  of  this 
matter,  when  he  said,  if  all  the  misfortunes  qf  all 
the  men  in  the  worlds  were  crowded  together  in  one 
man;  and  then,  every  man  out  of  this  heap^  were  to 
take  hut  an  equal  share;  he  did  heUeve^  every  man 
would  rather  resume  his  own^  than  after  a  propor- 
tionate  rate,  take  what  should  then  befal  him.  Why 
then  should  any  grumble  at  their. condition?  Who 
wisely  made  the  world,  as  wisely  does  preserve  and 
govern  it.  And  he  who  shewed  his  power  and 
wisdom,  in  every  worm,  in  every  fly,  and  smaller 
atom  that  he  did  at  first  create ;  does,  in  his  provi- 
dence, attend  to  order,  and  rightly  dispose  of  every 
little  particle  of  this  great  main,  the  world.  Who 
makes  a  watch,  does  look  as  well  to  every  pin  and 
nick  in  every  wheel,  as  to  the  spring  itsdf,  that 
guides  and  steers  the  whole.  As  it  is  maximed  of 
the  elements,  nullum  in  sua  loco  ponderosum,  nothing 

is  heiEtvy  in  its  proper  place ;  so,  nothing  is  a  burthen, 
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^Qod  did  first  design  it  Aiid»  as  bjr  cmtenpltttioo 
q£  Ciod'f  glori^wa  works,  we  never  can  want  cause  to 
•diniw  htf  pron^mo^  to  mugmfy  Ids  wisdom,  to 
adore  )ns  goodoess^  immI  ted  a  iwt  for  all  ow  waning 
thoughts:  «p  by  ^wr  weak  con^ainiiig,  we  unloose 
9iir  hold  oi  tbe  D^  tliat  suppcnts  us,,  we  pndaifls 
our  own  defects,  and  detract  fimn  what  is  due  to  Ids 
gl¥at^ai7. 


^nm  S)fo« 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  PART. 
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Crue  IE>appine00. 

Long  have  I  sought  the  with  of  all 
To  find ;  and  what  it  is  men  call 
True  happinesf ;  but  cannot  see 
The  world  has  it,  which  it  can  be. 
Or  with  it  hold  a  sympathy. 

He  that  enjoys^  what  here  below 
Frail  elements  haye  to  bestow, ,  . 
Shall  find  most  sweet,  bare  hopes  at  first ; 
Fruition,  by  fiuition's  burst: 
Sea-water  so  allays  your  thirst. 

Whos'erer  would  be  happy  then. 
Must  be  so  to  himself:  fcMr  when 
Judges  are  t^ken  from  without. 
To  judge  what  we  (fencM  close  about) 
Are :  they  judge  not,  but  guess  and  doubt. 

He  must  have  reason  store,  to  spy 
Nature's  hid  ways,  to  satisfy 
His  judgment.    So  he  may  be  safe 
From  the  Tain  fret :  for  fools  will  chafe 
At  thatt  which  makes  a  wise  man  laugh. 
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'  If 'bove  the  mean  his  mind  be  pitcbt, 
Or  with  nnruly  passions  twicht, 
A  storm  m  there-:  bat  he  sails  most 
Secure,  whose  bark  ia  ady  cotst 
Can  neither  be  becalm'd  nor  tost. 

A  cheerfal,  but  an  upright  heart 
Is  music  wheresoever  thou  art : 
And  where  God  pleaseth  to  confer!^ 
Man  can  no  greater  good  inherit^ 
Than  is  a  dear  Atfd  tetbpeime  spirit. 

Wealth  to  ke«p  wa»t  away,  and  fear 
Of  it :  not  ttMire  t  some  ftieods,  still  near, 
And  chosen  welh  nw  ttost  he  miss 
A  calling :  yet^  some  such  as  in 
Employment ;  n«t  a  bttiifiei^^ 

His  soul  miMt  hng  no  private  tin. 
For  that 's  a  thom  bid  by  die  skin« 
But  hiooeencei  whei^  4ie  is  Mn'd, 
Plants  valiant  p^aoe^    9o  Cnt6  dnitft 
Be  God-like  go6i,  when  Rome  was  w«r«t 

God  built,  be  must  be  in  bto  mind ; 
That  is,  par«  Odd :  whote  ftuth  no  whid 
Can  shake.    When  boldly  be  relies 
On  one  so  fldble ;  he  ont^flies 
Low  cban<H>,  and  fate  of  dedtiniei. 

Life  as  a  middlcf  Wdyj  imnnr^d 

With  joy  and  grief,  to  be  ettdtvr^d^ 

Not  spumed,  dor  wanton'd  ben^,  b*  knowi/ 

In  crooked  bankA,  a  spring  so  flows 

O'er  stone,  mod,  weeds  t  yet  sfttt  elear  goe»» 
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And  as  springs  rest  not,  till  they  lead 
MeaadViDg  bigbi  as  thetr  #ni  h^(|t 
So  souls  rest  not,  till  man  has  trod 
Death's  height.    Then  by  that  period. 
They  rest  too,  rais'd  as  high  as  God. 

Sum  all !  he  happiest  is,  that  can 
In  this  world's  jar  be  honest  man. 
For  since  perfection  is  so  high. 
Beyond  life's  reach,  he  that  would  try 
True  happiness  indeed^  must  die* 


C{ie  «tm  attQ  (EOfno^ 


Why  think'st  thoa  (fool)  thy  beaotiea'  rays. 

Should  flame  my  colder  heart; 
When  thy  disdain  shall  sevoral  ways, 

Such  piercing  blasts  impart  i 

Seest  not  those  beams  that  gild  the  day, 
Though  tbey  bd  bet  and  fi^roe, 

Yet  have  nor  heat  nor  power  to  stay. 
When  winds  their  strength  disperse. 

So  though  thy  Sun  beatA  my  desire, 

Yet  know  thy  coy  disdain 
Falls  like  a  storm  on  that  young  filrei 

So  blows  me  cod  again. 
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IDn  a  aetMi  gitien  at  iNntins, 

When  oroel  time  enforced  me 

Subscribe  to  a  dividiog, 
A  heart  all  faith  aod  loyalty 

I  left  you  freshly  feeding. 

You  in  requital  gave  a  stone. 

Not  easy  to  be  broken ; 
An  emblem  sure  that  of  your  own 

Heart's  hardness  was  a  token. 

O  fate,  what  justice  is  in  this, 
That  I  a  heart  must  tender : 

And  you  so  cold  in  courtesies, 
As  but  a  stone  to  render. 

Either  your  stone  turn  to  a  heart. 
That  lore  may  find  requiting: 

Or  else  my  heart  to  stone  convert, 
That  may  not  feel  your  slighting. 


Soul  of  my  soul !  it  cannot  be, 
Tha^t  you  should  weep,  and  I  from  tears  be  free. 
All  the  vast  room  between  both  poles. 
Can  never  dull  the  sense  of  souls, 

Knit  in  sp  fast  a  knot. 
Oh!  can  you  grieve,  and  think  that  I 
Can  feel  no  smart,  because  not  nigh, 
Or  that  I  know  it  notf 
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Th'  are  heretic  thoughts.    Two  lutes  are  strung, 
And  on  a  table  tun'd  alike  for  song ; 

Strike  one,  and  that  which  none  did  touch,        '  •  • 
Shall  sympathising  sound  as  much, 

As  that  which  touched  you  see.  '^ 

Think  then  this  world  (which  heaven  enrolls) 
Is  but  a  table  round,  and  souls  ^ 

More  apprehensive  be.       ti^itJ' ri<«/ -A 

Know  they  that  in  their  grossest  parts,  .-.,ir^^^^,  y 
Mix  by  their  hallowed  loves  entwined  hearts, 
This  privilege  boast,  that  no  remove 
Can  e'er  infringe  their  sense  of  love.       ,,,  / 

Judge  hence  then  our  estate,  r-nnlj  -ak 

Since  when  we  lov'd  there  was  not  put 
Two  earthen  hearts  in  one  breast,  but  ^^  ,;  .  ^.v^i  f 

Two  souls  co-animate.        vr,c>^,  ^^ 

h    l>7    '-IHi    If 
TO 

BEN   JONSON^S    ODE  viV/^ 
-Hut\A  hiihm^  i'l-txki^^ni  bhjui{f< 
-  '  U I        "  Come  leave  the  loathed  Stage/*  *c.     '  ^  f  *'- ''  ^1 

Come  leave  this  saucy  way      ,  ^j^^^  ^^^y^ 

Of  baiting  those  that  pay 
Dear  for  the  sight  of  your  declining  wit:        4 
'Tis  known  it  is  not  fit,  . 

That  a  sale  poet,  just  contempt  once  thrown,         j^y 
Should  cry  up  thus  his  own.  ^    iil'» 

I  wonder  by  what  dower 
Or  patent  you  had  power 
From  all  to  rap't  a  judgment.     Let 't  suffice, 
Had  you  been  modest,  y*  had  been  granted  wise* 
G  G 
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Tis  koowQ  yo«  cao  do  wdi. 

And  that  you  do  excel 
As  a  translator:  but  when  things  require 

A  genins  and  fire^ 
Not  kindled  heretofore  by  others'  pains; 
As  oft  y  haye  wanted  braiiis 

And  art  to  strike  the  white. 

As  yon  have  levell'd  right : 
Yet  if  men  Tonch  not  things  Apocryphal, 
YoQ  bellow,  rave,  and  spatter  round  your  gatt. 

Jug,  Pierce,  Peck,  Fly,  and  all 

Your  jests  so  nominal. 
Are  things  so  far  beneath  an  able  brain, 

As  they  do  throw  a  stain 
Through  all  th'  unlikely  plot,  and  do  displease 
As  deep  a  Pericles, 

Where  yet  there  is  not  laid 

Before  a  chambermaid 
Discourse  so  weigb'd*  as  might  have  served  of  old 
For  schools,  when  they  of  love  and  valour  told. 

Why  rage  then  i  when  the  show 

Should  judgment  be  and  know- 
ledge,  that  there  are  in  plush  who  scorn  to  drudge, 

For  stages,  yet  can  judge 

Not  only  poets'  looser  lines  but  wits. 

And  all  their  perquisites. 

A  gift  as  rich  as  high 

Is  noble  poesy : 
Yet  though  in  sport  it  be  for  kings  a  play, 
Tis  next  mechanic,  when  it  works  for  pay. 
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Alcaeus'  lute  had  Dooe^ 

Nor  loose  ADacreon 
E'er  taught  so  hold  assuming  of  the  bays. 
When  they  desenr'd  no  praise* 
To  rail  men  into  approbation 

Is  new  in  your*s  alone, 

And  prospers  not :  for  know, 

Fame  is  as  coy  as  you. 
Can  be  disdainful ;  and  who  dares  to  prove 
A  rape  on  her,  shall  gather  scorn,  not  love. 

Leave  then  this  humour  vain. 

And  this  more  humorous  strain. 
Where  self-cdnceit  and  choler  of  the  blood 

Eclipse  what  else  is  good : 
Then  if  you  please  those  raptures  high  to  touch,. 
Whereof  you  boast  so  much: 

And  forbear  your  cfomm 

Tin  the  world  puts  it  on : 
No  doubt  frQ9X  aH  you  may  amaaement  draw, 
Since  braver  theme  no  Phcebus  ever  saw. 


UPON  A  BREACH  OF  PBOMISE. 

I  AM  eoofirm'd  ia  my  belief. 

No  woman  hath  a  soul : 
They  but  delude,  that  is  the  chief 

To  which  dmr  £Emcies  tcU. 
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Else  how  coald  bright  Aurelia  fiail^ 
When  she  her  faith  had  given ; 

Since  vows  that  others'  ears  assail. 
Recorded  are  in  heaven. 

But  as  the  alchemist's  flattering  fires 
Swell  u^  his  hopes  of  prize ; 

Till  the  crack'd  spirit  quite  expires. 
And  with  Us  fortune  dies. 

So  though  they  seem  to  cheer,  and  speak 
Those  things  we  most  implore, 

They  do  but  flame  us  up  to  break. 
Then  never  mind  us  more. 


ThU  ensuing  Copy  the  late  Pinter  had  beeti  pleased 
to  honour^  by  mistaking  it  among  tikose  qfthe 
most  ingenious  and  too  early  last,  Snt  John 
Suckling. 

Whbn,  dearest,  I  but  think  on  thee, 
Methinks  all  things  that  lovely  be 

Are  present,  and  my  soul  delighted : 
For  beauties  that  from  worth  arise. 
Are  like  the  grace  of  deities. 

Still  present  with  us,  though  unsighted. 

Thus  while  I  sit  and  sigh  the  day. 
With  all  his  spreading  lights  away. 

Till  night's  black  wings  do  overtake  me : 
Thinking  on  thee,  thy  beauties  then. 
As  sudden  lights  do  sleeping  men. 

So  they  by  their  bright  rays  awake  me. 
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Tbns  absence  dies^  and  dying  proves 
No  absence  can  consist  with  loyeS| 

That  do  partake  of  fair  perfection  u 
Since  in  the  darkest  night  tbej  may, 
By  their  quick  motion  find  a  way 

To  see  each  other  by  reflection. 

The  waving  sea  can  with  such  flood, 
Bathe  some  high  palace  that  hath  stood, 

Far  from  the  main  up  in  the  river : 
Oh  think  not  then  but  love  can  do 
As  much,  for  that 's  an  ocean  too. 

That  flows  not  every,  day,  but  ever. 


Now  (as  I  live)  1  love  thee  much. 
And  fain  would  love  thee  more. 
Did  I  but  know  thy  temper  such, 
As  could  give  o'er. 

But  to  engage  thy  virgin  heart, 

Then  leave  it  in  distress, 
Were  to  betray  thy  brave  desert. 
And  make  it  less. 

Were  all  the  Eastern  treasures  mine, 

Vd  pour  them  at  thy  feet: 

But  to  invite  a  prince  to  dine 

With  air's  not  meet. 
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No,  let  me  raiber  pine  alone, 
Then  if  my  fate  prove  coy, 
1  cyi  dispense  with  grief  my  own, 
While  thoQ  bast  joy. 

Bat  if  through  my  too  niggard  fate 

Thou  shAuldst  unhappy  prove, 
I  should  grow  mad  and  desperate 
Through  grief  and  love. 

Since  then  though  more  I  cannot  love. 

Without  thy  injury; 
As  saints  that  to  an  altar  move. 
My  thoughu  shall  be. 

And  think  not  that  the  flame  is  less, 

For  'tis  upon  this  score, 
W^re  't  not  a  love  btyond  excess. 
It  might  be  more. 


jfinijf^ 


PriNlMllyXarettett, 
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